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Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Before and After Improvement 


The previous width of the street was 
80 feet, with a 50-foot pavement. The 
new width in the preiion widened is 120 
feet, with a 76-foot paveNent. As shown by 
the pictures, the trolley poles and lighting 
standards haye béen ‘combined; all othe: 
poles have been removed; and permanent 
safety zones with adequate protection for 
pedestrigns have also been installed. + 
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Our important cities’ 
important thorou ghfares 


Linwood Boulevard is one of the chief 
€ast-to-west thoroughf ares of Kansas City, 
Mo. The traffic streams flow steadily as 
far as the eye can see 

It is significant, of course, that Kansas 
City hasconstructed pavements of TEXACO 
Asphalt each year since 1911, with the 
exception of 1921. 

The slight expenditures for maintaining 
Kansas City’s TEXACO Asphalt streets 


are also of interest to the engineer and 
official 

But, perhaps the most noteworthy fact 
concerning TEXACO Asphalt paving in 
Kansas City is its Construction on a thor- 
oughfare of the importance of Linwood 
Boulevard 

Kansas City is another of the 1400 U.S. 
cities and towns having streets paved with 


rEXACO., 


Write for TEXACO booklets on asphalt road 
and street construction and maintenance 
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deLavaud is 25% stronger 
than any other CAST IRON PIPE 


and... here’s the reason why 





T has long been known by chemists \ j 
and engineers that the finer and less 
angular the graphite particles of any cast : 
iron, the stronger will be the metal itself. 
A direct comparison of the micro- 
graphs shown here will explain very 
clearly why deLavaud is mechanically 
superior to any other cast iron pipe. 
The illustration at the left shows a 
cross-section of a piece of ordinary cast 
iron pipe magnified 100 times. Upon close 
examination we find that the continuity 
of the mass is broken up by extremely 
long flakes of coarse graphite. 


6 oe Mbit tae 


SO a ie. 





Now observe the micrograph of the 
deLavaud Pipe shown at the right. Note 
the smallness of the graphite masses and 
the fine even texture of the metal. This 
density and the uniformity of grain 
structure give deLavaud pipe a tensile 
strength of more than 30,000 lbs. per 
square inch. 








Indeed, exhaustive laboratory and 
factory tests have proved that deLavaud Cross-Section of deLavaud Pipe at 


ind Cast Pipe. Micrograph show- ° : ~ of . center of wall. Magnification 1 
ter of wall cross-section. Mag Cast Iron Pipe is 25% stronger than pipe _ times. Observe the even gram and 


tion 100 times. Note g the finely divided condition of the 


fakes of briale quaphin cast by any other method. wrod any 


deLAVAUD CAST IRON PIPE a 
centrifugally cast by 


— United States Cast Iron Pipe 


Philadelphia: 142 1 ChestnutSt. Los Angeles: 403 So. Hill Sc. g 
Chicago: 122S0.Michigan Blvd. Qi UT | Im Pittsburgh: 6th & Smithfiel dSts. 
, Birmingham: ist Ave. & 20th St Dallas: Akard &Commerce Sts. 
Buffalo: 957 East Ferry Street Kansas City: 13th & Locust Sts ; 
Cleveland: \ 150 East 26thStreet General Offices: Seatile: Ist & Marion Sts. i 


New York: 71 Broadway Minneapolis: 6th Street & 


vinaiewansiass Burlington, NewJersey Hennepin Aven > 
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Newark’s Mayor Announces an 
Important Housing Project 
XHRISTMAS Eve brought good tidings 
( to New Jerse y's metropolis through 
Newark Evening 
v of a municipal housing project ot 
ial character and magnitude 
As outlined at the December 24 meet- 
the City Commission by Mayor 
T. Congleton, the plan will be in- 
ed ind directed by the city ol New- 
1 financed by the Prudential Insur- 


unnouncement in the 


, 


Company, provided _ legislative 
ritv can be obtained for such an in- 
ent 

main purpose 1s to build modern 

tarv and well-arranged but low-cost 


tment houses, which people living in 
gested areas of the city can afford to 


vy, and to replace insanitary dwel- 


vs many of them declared to be fire- 

s, which they now occupy. 

he project had its inception in a sug- 
gestion made some time ago by Robert 


S. Sinclair, President of the Essex County 
Park Commission, which resulted in a con- 
ence with Mayor Congleton and Presi- 
ent Edward D. Duffie ld of the 
Insurance Company. A 
liscussion of the proposal with his Board 
of Directors enabled Mr. Duffield to as- 
sure the Mayor that the Prudential would 
be glad to enter upon a housing program 
of the kind suggested, and to make an 
initial investment of from $1,000,000 to 
$3.000,000, subject to the following condl- 
tions 
First, that 
companies to 


Pruden- 
subsequent 


legislation enabling in- 
their funds 
in aid of a housing program in the man- 
ner proposed should be drawn with great 

. to the end that such 
not be abuse d and could be exercised only 
with the consent of the municipal authori- 
ties and perhaps also the State Depart- 
ment of Insurance 


any 


surance invest 


1uthority might 


Second, that in order to prevent exor- 
bitant demands by owners of existing 
structures, the replacement of which may 
be deemed necessary in the public inter- 
est, the right of condemnation should be 
given to the municipality, to be exer- 
cised in such a case, but only upon proper 
security given to the city by the propose d 
investor to carry to completion an offi- 

lly approved project. In other words, 
the project, public in character and mo- 
tive, should be supported by the govern- 
mental powers of the city as well as by 
the financial resources of the investor 
to that extent be a joint undertaking. 

The Prudential Insurance Company has 
stated that for financed under 
these conditions it will not expect a return 


ind 


housing 


f more than 6 per cent on its investments, 
nd that a minimum of 5 per cent, or pos- 
sibly even less, might be satisfactory 

Expressing approval of the project, the 

ty Commission voted to have the neces- 

legislative bills drafted by the city 
law de partment for introduction at the 
1929 session of the Legislature, which con- 
enes in January. 

In informal discussions of the housing 
plan it has been suggested that apartments 
be constructed around the four sides of a 
block with space for a playground or other 
recreation center in the middle. 
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American Municipal Officials Are 
Enrolling for Trip to International 
Congress of Cities at Seville 


ingen United States bids fair to hav i 
representative group present at the 
Fourth International Congress of Cities 

Seville, Spain, March 19, 1929, and the 
week following. This fact is gathered 
from the response of various « fiieials 


to the invitation 
n itional 


extended by tl Inter- 
Union of 
ing that delegates be a 


this important meeting 


The Tour Headquarters in Ni \ 
City re that the followi 
pected to attend the Congress 


ports 


eT bers } 
De pour it M 
Mayor H A. Mack P 
nd fhe es pe ex 
iat t { y wi + ey St 
delegates 
A deleg t 
Bridgep« Cont to be apy 
ided | Mayor Behrens 
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Because of the personal int t Gove 4 
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Jersey State League of Municipalitic that st 
as tl gest state delegation t I 
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I ee 
Newark Six 
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Elizabeth Tw 
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Mayor Max Vielmetti, of Norway, M 
made two reservations 
Mayor Ha B. Mitche f Great |] 
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Few New York State Cities Have 
Laboratories 


YeNicipal ries are main- 


only 14 out of 


N \ S which re- 
ted on this subject to the New 

\ S Bur M L dy 
) o4 I gs a 
y, 17 he ( oT vork 
iT ! 7 1D ite 
I 1e! 1 State 
len cities have annual contracts I this 
work with outside laboratories, the report 


innual cost ranges from 


w S300 r ( } s to . } , 
$10,000 in Scher nd $12.000 
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In Springfield, Lllinois 


Preliminary studies by Burns & McDonnell En- 
gineering Company indicated four possible solutions 
of the problem of an improved water system. The 
cost of these four schemes was as follows: 


Investment Annual 

Scheme Required Cost 

1—-Direct Pressure....... $763,340 $51,534 

2—Elevated Storage South 317,975 20,124 
| f 3—Surface Storage with P 
nnua cost QO Booster South........ 303,125 24,369 : 
4—Old Reservoir with 4 

Booster North........ 323,620 25,568 














water supply |_ ane 
cut by ample elevated storage 


OMMENTING on the above costs, 

Mr. R. L. Baldwin of this consult- 

ing engineering company says, “‘E]l- 
evated storage required very nearly as 
low an investment as any of the schemes 
and had much the lowest annual cost. 


which to measure economy in a water 
system. It includes interest on invest- 
ment, depreciation to provide for re- ; 
placement and total operating costs. : 


First cost is usually low in a system 
which properly incorporates elevated stor- 


It did not involve any additional oper- 
ating costs but actually will save materi- 
ally in operating costs by reducing the 
necessary station pressures and particu- 
larly in eliminating the necessity of 
fluctuations in demand being absorbed 
by the pumping equipment. The pres- 
sure conditions in the far end of the 
distribution system are greatly im- 
proved.”’ 


Annual cost is the best single unit in 


CHICAGO BRIDGE 


age but whether first cost is lowest or 
not the savings in operating costs are 
almost sure to pull the annual cost down 
below other plans for securing the same 
results. 


And along with low annual costs, 
elevated storage brings uniformly good 
service to the public. Let us give you 
full estimating data on elevated storage 
without placing you under any obliga- 
tion. 


& IRON WORKS 


PO ages we risisti: = oe. 5-2 





Chicago 2127 Old Colony Bidg. PEs Scacvecese 1616 Jefferson Bldg. pa 
New York $108 Hudson Ter. Bidg. SA 3306 Magnolia Bldg. ib 
Cleveland .. 2236 Union Trust Bidg. CC ee 1014 Healey Bldg. 
Detroit 1501 Lafayette Bidg. San Francisco...... ....1033 Rialto Bldg. 


Havana, Cuba . — 


. Apartado 2507 


TANKS 


AO1-Gray 


HORTO 
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Cincinnati Instead of Contractors 

to Purchase Sewer Castings 
CCORDING to a report received tf 

Manager, ‘ 


£14 C. O. Sherrill, City 
ti, Ohio, arrangements have be 
with the cooperation ol the Er 


Highways, the Engineer of Sew- 
Superintendent of Water-Works 
Auditor and the Purchasing 
Agent, for the city in the future to pu 
ll street castings used by th 
instead of allowing thes 
ngs to be furnished by the dif 
tors The purpose 


City 


nt 
ents 


of this arrang 


a single 
type s 


oO secure standard Sp 
for all of inlets 
nd gratings of the best possil 


ePSICT ind of 


manholk 


sufficient strength to 
modern traffic 
breaking, and particularly to di 
noisy rattling and ro 
that been sucl 

ince in Cincinnati and all other cities 


the | V1 loads of 


has 


hole covers 


manhole covers will in th 
ichined to an 
ther will no longer be 


So tar 


absolute fit so 
any noisy 

is is known, Cincinnati is tl 
city in the country to adopt i 
lard 


Stanagarda ol 


design for these 
the first city to 


castings 


use mathined manh 


covers. It is expected, through the ec 
operat the various utility compani 
to se n the near future a similar 


rangement 
in the city 


in regard to their castings used 
streets. 


Does Your City Use More Than 
100 Gallons of Water Per 
Capita Per Day? 
te New York State 
nicipal Information 
interesting 


2 ; 
2ureau Ol 


Mu- 
has sent out a 
very circular to its member 
cities, asking the question, “Are the Peo- 
ple of Your Municipality Using Mor 
Than an Average of 100 Gallons of Water 
per Capita per 24 Hours?” It 

“If you are 


states 


pumping or supplying mors 


than this amount, your consumers ar 
wasting and causing your administration 
to waste public funds. The city or village 


which has to pump its water by steam or 
electricity is suffering the worst loss. The 
one which has to filter or chemically treat 
its water is also losing, and eventually all 
of the others will have to spend money 
needlessly for enlarged storage or distribu- 
tion systems. 

Forty-four cities and first-class villages 
[in New York State] pump their wat 
either by steam, electricity or water 
power. In exactly one-half of these the 
per capita consumption is more than 100 
gallons per 24 hours. Six are pumping 
between 200 and 300 gallons per capita 
three between 150 and 200, 
between 100 and 150. 


I 


and twelve 
“Investigate the record in your munici- 
pality 


iDOvVe 


Use the following facts if you ar 
the 100-gallon per capita, and it 
take long for you to determine how 
public funds are being wasted an 

It takes between 24 and 234 tons 
of coal to pump 1,000,000 gallons of wate: 
by electricity at a pressure not exceeding 
150 pounds. Steam plants use from 1 to 
2% tons of coal to pump 1,000,000 gallons 
oi water, the amount varying with dis- 
tance, pressure and height. In 1918, the 


won't 
much 


nually 
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SEWERAGE enamel 








{ Tight Joint for Precast Slip- 
Joint Concrete Pipe 


rIVHI tio! ! 
yer poss epreeney afore 





sting ‘ ( mad Cas . ( . f \\} 
ns ol ¢ i year In this W P . \ { " 
If yo n stop this w 
is, 100 gallor r he 
ber \ Fo i sw 
Llage I Ca i j LO te te \ 
iow Ul I low s ou g > 4A Gr & ( \ \ t 
1918 o1 
New Ye s } ( | ( T | 
‘ 1aY ( HI ( 
ord B has reduced 29 ( eS 
208 gallons, Mechan ible 25 
180, Salamanca from 190 04 : 
W atertowr 230 to 125 
| ( H 67 M 
Cast Iron Pipe Replaces W ood N N 1 in th 
Pipe in Lynchburg, Va. 
| YNCHBURG secures it " 
4 irom the Pedlar Ri , 
eal rising on the east at } eu 
Blue Ridge A gravit a ' — 
Lal n 1905 and 1906 f . i 
the flow of this river storag ey 
roximately 400,000,000 ga ! \\ 
is conveyed from this reservou 7 
through a 21-mile supply line of ( 1-2 
redwood 30 inches in 
Owing he geolog ( } , 
tl rl 1 traversed | i n 1 
the supply line, the formation being gel Tl) g-U} t 
rock, the conduit, though backfilled, } lela few day he pipe 
been m« or less exposed to the destru bee! 1, thus giving the ’ 
tive influences of the weather \ ! to settle without cracking the mort 
s it became necessary during 1927 on t one 6 
renew a section about 800 feet i ength incl i ter and the other of 24 hes 
which had reached such a state of decay dia er. each sol 100 n nett 
hat re were no longer itions « 1 8 
in the interests of cont 12 gths, showed or I 
( Iron mad I t g } llowal le 




















SHOWING WHERE REPLACEMENT WITH CAST IRON PIPE BEGAN 
RIVER GRAVITY LINE 


ON THE PEDLAR 
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All Well Waters 





—Should Be Chlorinated! 


UBLIC HEALTH ENGINEERS 
are rapidly dissipating the old-fashioned 


but popular idea that well waters are pure 





and safe to drink just because they are 





well waters and come from under-ground 
sources. 





They know that well waters are liable 
to pollution—that a fissure in the rock or 
a break in the well casing often permits 
disease ladened contamination to enter the 
supposedly pure water—particularly in 
times of flood. 

They know that hundreds of Typhoid 
Fever Epidemics have been caused by well 





waters.— They know that the three out- 
THE 


seieaesiedail, Or ie PTT TIVITY TTT T TTT ee 





standing typhoid epidemics in recent his- 


ELIZABETHTOWN , 

WATER tory —Salem, Ohio— Lansing, Michigan— 
COMPANY, ad wie . = 

ELIZABETH Santa Anna, California — were all caused 


NEW TERSEY ° 
by polluted, unchlorinated well water. 


uses th net 
et That is why there is a marked tendency 
Type MSP toward the chlorination of all well waters— 
=n ae because a properly chlorinated water can 
| well water, not cause disease — because chlorinatior 


will not change the physical or chemical 
characteristics of the water in any way— 
because chlorination costing but one cent 
per capita per year is the cheapest public 


vealth insurance. 





“The Only Safe Water is a Stertlized W ater’? 





WALLACE && TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK . NEW JERSEY 
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WATLACE & TIERNAN, I TORONTO, C* NADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND | 


ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 12 
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Do you mention Tue American City when writing? Please do. 
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————— <a is rt} me 
JAMES SHEAHAN B. FRANK STOLTZFUS CHARLES G. WEISHAAR 
: Gen. Supt., Water Dept., 


Supt., Water Works, Laurel, Supt., 
Memphis,, Tenn. i 


Water Works and Sew 
(Appointed 1923) 


erage, Amite, La 
(Appointed 1922) 


WHOS WHO 
WATER 
SUPPLY 


Installment No. 13—Portraits of 

Water-Works Officials in Four- 

teen Cities of the Lower Miss- 
issippi States and Virginia 


Miss. 
(Appointed 1903) 








DAVID 8S. McMANUS 
Supt., Gulf States Utilities Co., 
Lake Charles, La. 
(Appointed 1924) 











CORNELIUS C. MILLHORN 

Supt., Water Works, Johnson 
City, Tenn. 

(Appointed 1910) 


WILLIAM H. VAUGHN 
Water Commissioner, Fort 
Smith, Ark. 
(Appointed 1927) 


J. H. FEWELL 
Water Works, 
Mise. 
Appointed 1908) 


Jackson, 





(i # uss 
BARNEY BROWN 
Chief Engr., Hot Springs Water 


Co., Hot Springs, Ark. 
(Appointed 1920) 





GEORGE G. EARL 
Gen. Supt. & Chief Engr., Sew- 
erage and Water Board, New 
Orleans, La. 
(Appointed 1900) 

















W. G. MIDDLETON 
Supt., Public Service Commis 
sioner, Yazoo City, Miss. 
(Appointed 1920) 














FRANK E. HALL 


Mer., Water Dept., Greenville, 


Miss 
(Appointed 1928) 








RICHARD F. WAGNER 
Director of Water Dept., Lynch- 
burg, Va 
(Appointed 1920) 





FPREDERICK W. ALBERT 

Engr., Water Dept., Knoxville, 
Tenn 

(Appointed 1924) 
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Byron Jackson automatic water supply pumps 

are especially adapted for municipal purposes. In the above illustration is 

shown a Byron Jackson Deepwell Turbine pump that lifts water from under- 

ground sources, supplying the two Byron Jackson Multiplex high pressure 

booster pumps on the left. These pumps are noted for long life and trouble- 

free operation. Their completely automatic control is introducing a new era 
in water works practice. 


: 
| 
| 


SINCE 1872 


BYRON JACKSON PUMP CO. 


Factories: BERKELEY, Los Angeles, Visalia, Calif. 
Branches: San Francisco, Portland, Sait Lake, Dallas, Phoenix 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FOR EVERY SERVICE 
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State, County and pe ne xy by the State Highway Commissior 
Municipal Engineers - — 5 South Dakota. By means of a hig! 
YOLLOWING the great success ol the ered ¢ I 2 I we et _ signed tor the 
| lists published in the 1928 Municipal — by idents the South D 
Index, it is planned to repeat the lists of Items and Abst racts | fy ting ne J i n sc ape rt 
State Highway Engineers, County Engi- g i ked uy 
neers, and City Engineers with correc- for the road. The magn | sec 
tions in the 1929 Municipal Index, which acacia ed al ; swung crosswise i ng crad| 
is to be published early in March. This ENGIN EKERING me beneath th sis of a WI 
is only one of the features of this valuable . . truck t ahead of the rear whee ls. | 
800-page volume, which also includes AN 1) HI¢ Mt TV A sg tending a t or so each side of the 
statistical reports on the water-supplies R ae a t covers a path equal to one lf ¢ 
cf over 4500 cities of more than 1,000 DEPAR | MEN rs le 1 lway It is s ended 
population in the United States, lists of ger! is, by which it may be raise 
officials in charge of street cleaning, and red 1 al 
those responsible for snow removal in thi 








cities of 10,000 population in the snow 
belt and many other lists and articles 





The Municipal Asphalt and Oil 
Heating Plant of Los Angeles 

HE Engineering Department of the 

city of Los Angeles owns and oper- 
ites two asphalt plants; one has been in 
operation since April, 1915, and the other 
has been operating since May, 1925 
These plants have up to the present time 
produced an aggregate of 701,001 tons of 
isphaltic paving mixtures. Plans have 
been completed for the construction of a 
new two-unit asphalt plant to replace the 
older of these two plants, which is now 
too small to adequately meet require- 
ments, is not of modern design, and creates 

dust nuisance which interferes with th 

proper use of adjoining city and privat: 
property. 

The oil heating plant operated in con- 
unction with the older asphalt plant heats 
ill road oil, which is purchased in carload 

A retort is operated and the oil is 
heated to the required temperature and is 
called for by city trucks as needed for 














THE SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION'S ROAD 
PRODUCT OF ONE TRIP 


MAGNET AND THE 


lots. 


North Dakota Has “Mine The Cost of Detours 


- . 29 : rag m< rove cle r 
spreading on the streets. A total of 1956.- * weeper for State Roads heen firapeet yy po : hicl ' i 
782 gallons was heated at this plant during \ AKING highways safe for tires is th cost for each 1,000 feet ove ran - 
“? sae os 1 rural road is approximately $0.023 
he last yea! 4 business of a road cleaner operated aepbeatas d isa pl - : w 
trate what a big factor transpor- 
co : re t onnection with the 
QUANTITIES AND COSTS OF ASPHALT PAVING MIXTURES PRODUCED aie let 
i\ f it 
Purchased McPherson Plan Va I ‘ ructior ( 
Price Cost Cost j 
t , ¥ wa Y * | 
Material Tons Per Ton Tons Per Ton T Per T y os 
: ne é | \ 
Surface mixture ..... 10,112 3.20 16,818 3.05 2,178 3.58 ‘ — 
Surface mixture ..... 452 3.70 the pavement u . mnstruct 
Topeka mixture 6,032 2.81 4,060 3.31 If t oad is closed onth 1 
Rock-surface mixture 22,012 2.46 14,700 2.95 16 d nd the traffi 
Asphaltic concrete 22,090 2.64 : ¥ , ‘ ! 
Binder mixture .... 82 2.40 O00 hicles per day, the additional 
Base mixture ....... 2,57 8 yn t vill be $10,580 I 
: penne ( rds in tl 
ee 10,564 67,034 2 . ; 
10,560. Th iditional 
} ‘ ould ) 
SAN FERNANDO VALLEY PLANT Ss! n rd of | 
Pounds per Bat« If tl r we! 
Asphaltie Stone Crushed perating costs would be 25 per cent 
Mixture Cement Dust Sand Rock I equivalent to hout $1.25 I 
Surface mixture ....... 150 175 1,525 150 2 rd ivemer rt 
Topeka mixture 120 125 1,155 600 2 
Rock surface mixture 90 40 775 1,095 2 ; eee Sa 
Asphaltic concrete ... hich is a big factor in co 
Binder mixture ...... ghwav transportation cost It 
Base mixture ....... 90 a 2 j | . f . | 
st of more than $1 
McPHERSON STREET PLANT ' th ment 4 
mm ¢ i¢ i ment ( I 
Pounds per Batch ig od of servi witho ( 
Asphaltic Stone Cru ' vould n ite con 
Mixture Cement Dust Sand R I : 
Surface mixture ...... 150 175 1,475 200 2 S F 6iuswauol would = shi 
Topeka mixture 120 125 1,155 600 2.0 p economy through tl nstru¢ 
Rock surface mixture 90 775 1,13 2,000 ong-life pavements in closely built 
Asphaltic concrete 100 60 600 1,240 2,0 , Lacy , 
Binder mixture ....... munities where ~—ne 


Base mixture 


ve ld 
suid 
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Of course yo ll stop when you 
see the W &°T Dry Battery 
Warning Flasher 


Fs 


NEW VORK 


S$ ANGELES 








WALLACE €§ TIERNAN 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, 


ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 8 


NEWARK - 


CHICAGO KNOXVILLE 
SEATTLE 


, TORONTO, CANADA 


Because of its clear, brilliant 
tlash 

Because of its clear legend in 
Raviector Buttons 

Because it is always working. 
The W&T automatic lamp 
changer and sturdy Everead\ 
Dry Batteries assure continu- 
ous operation. 

Batteries and lamps require 
changing butoncein6months. 
Yearly operating cost not over 
$S.00 per tlasher. 

Signs and legends available for 
various trathe needs. 
Technical Publication 


. ~ 7 *) 
GIVES ful details. 


N 0. SO 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS 


ST. LowIs BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 


NEW JERSEY 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Standard W &'T Dry Battery 


Flashing Stop Sign. 
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Do you mention Tue American City when writing? 


Please do. 























J. A. LONG 
County Engr., Lee County, 
Fort Myers, Fla. 
(Appointed 1925) 


WHOS WHO 


AMONG 


COUNTY 
ENGINEERS 


Installment No. 4—Portraits 
of County Engineers and 
County Surveyors of Seven 
Counties in Florida and of 
Seven Counties in Georgia 


J. M. BOYD 
County Engr., Palm Beach 
County, West Palm Beach, Pla 
(Appointed 1926) 


JOSEPH N. WATKINS 
County Engr., Monroe County, 
Key West, Fila. 
(Appointed 1921) 


ee eee 





JOHN E. WALKER 
County Engr., Marion County, 
Ocala, Fla. 
(Appointed 1922) 








CHAUNCEY L. RHODES 


J. F. ZORN SAMUEL R. SHI 
County Surveyor, Liberty County Engr., Bibb County, County Engr., Muscogee 
County, Hinesville, Ga. Macon, Ga County, Columbus, Ga 


(Appointed 1915) (Appointed 1919) (Appointed 1926) 
































CARL E. BURLESON 
County Engr., Pinellas County, 
Clearwater, Pla 


(Appointed 1917) 


EZ. C. SALTER 
County Surveyor, Jefferson 
County, Louisville, Ga. 
(Appointed 1915) 


County Surveyor, Bartow 
County, Cartersville, Ga. 
(Appointed 1906) 








J. LBE 
County Surveyor, Clayton 
County, Forest Park, Ga. 
(Appointed 1892) 














FRED T. WILLIAMS 
County Engr., Seminole County, 
Sanford, Pla. 
(Appointed 1924) 





wa 
NS 


CHARLES A. BROWNE 





Chief Engr., Dept. of Hard- 
surfaced Roads, Orange County, 
Orlando, Pia. 


(Appointed 1922) 





A. C. STRINGER 
County Engr., Hall County, 
Gainesville, Ga. 
(Appointed 1911) 
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Playgrounds | 
Fewer Accidents 


BEP the children off the streets—give vise. Playable as though the kids them- 
them good playgrounds with plenty of selves had planned it. 


fun-making, muscle-building, health- 
developing equipment—and yours will be a 
town where accidents involving children are 
few and far between. 


Schools, institutions, cities ——the country 
over which have equippea their parks and : 
playgrounds with Everwear Equipment 2 
have found it superior. Also more econ- 


For 21 years, Everwear Playground Ap- omical, because of its greater durability. 


paratus has been recognized as the standard Send for Catalog which gives complete in- 
of quality. Built to withstand the abuse of formation. Lists 161 different models and 
after-hours roughnecks. Embodies every sizes of apparatus with which to build your 
element of safety human ingenuity can de- playgrounds. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


~~ Va ee 
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wie! Piped J, | \\e. 6% 
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Whirling Climb Giant Stride Straight Slide Swings 


and 157 other types and sizes 


























How to Popularize a Park 
NHANGING uninteresting ¢ 
C of park land, which, although at the 
very door of the city, was all but aban- 
doned so far as public interest was con- 
cerned, into the scene of a changing, color- 
ful nature pageant of the succeeding s 
sons, Is an accomplishment to be credited 


an XYpanse 


to L. P. Hannaher, Park Superintendent 
of Clinton, Iowa. The complete land- 
scaping plan which Mr. Hannaher mace 


provided for the removal of all that was 
unpleasing to the eye, and for the plant- 
ing of trees, flowers, and shrubs such as 


have already begun to interest, educat 
and delight thousands of weekly visitors 
A rockery, with a collection of all rock 


plants that can be acclimated, including 


the Swiss edelweiss; beds of old-fashioned 
flowers; an evergreen forest; woods with 
a beautiful sunset walk; a Serpentine 
Drive along the bluff overlooking the Mis- 
pi; a pavilion at the crest of the 
bluff; and Judas trees, Japanese cherries, 
nd crab trees in profusion: these ar 
but a few of the elements of the trans- 
formation plan, one of the chief objects 
of which was to offer the maximum of in- 
terest at every 


SISSI] 


season. 


More and Better Recreation for 
Rural Communities 
OW much leisure time children of the 


| | rural sections of West Virginia have, 
and the use they make of it, were sub- 
jects of a study recently completed by 
the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor for the ex- 
tension service of the West Virginia Stat« 


College of Agriculture. Through inter- 
views with 1,932 school children of 12 
rural districts in five counties, a record 


was made of social opportunities afforded 
young people, and the extent of their 
participation in club activities and other 
organized recreation. The extent of or- 
ganized social life, play facilities available 
and their use, and the character of play 
leadership, were also studied. 

Such an inquiry affords an indispensabl: 
basis for the broadening and vitalizing of 
community recreation work. That much 
dynamic thought is being given this sub- 
ject generally is indicated by the fact 
that during the year ending June 30, 1928 
(according to its recently published an- 
nual report of that date), the Bureau co- 
operated with the agricultural extension 
service of six state universities in the 
development of recreation programs for 
club groups, and in addition gave many 
intensive courses in recreational leader- 
ship, games, folk dancing, pageantry, and 
story telling, and in the 
recreation programs. 


planning of 


What a Park—as Contrasted with 
a Playground—Is Really For 
W HAT does a newly appointed park 
commissioner think about? Ball- 
fields and bandstands, flower beds and 
swimming pools; special places which his 
various groups of friends among the citi- 
zens enthusiastically tell him they require 
for the expression of their pet hobbies. 
And the end of it is apt to be that the 
city acquires a little Coney Island and 








Items and Abstracts 
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PARK AND 
PLAYGROUND 
DEPARTMENTS 














there is little space left for the legiti 
enjoyment all parks should provide 
M iking some such point in The M in 

ipality, publication of the Wisconsin 
League of Municipalities, issue of Novem- 
ber, 1928, Phelps Wyman, landscape archi- 
tect, of Milwaukee, says There is littl 
clear thinking as to what a park reall 
is for.” Fortunately, he continues, Amer- 
ica had two geniuses as her first park 
makers, Frederick Law Olmsted and Cal 


vert Vaux, and those fine, 


ers set 


original think- 
a precedent which might be 
effe ctively followed 


mort 
almost everywher 
“Opportunity was provided in Central 


Park for activities, but not in a way de- 


structive to the general landscape, which 
in itself, in its own way, gave the best 
rest and _ recreation. The large 


number who need a park are after all not 
the but the young, 
the old, the weary, the hemmed-in house- 
wife and mother; in fact, said these de- 
signers, the people who are most benefited 
by a park are those who have the 
strength to reach it. 


robust citize ns 


le AaAS\ 


“Granting many kinds of parks and 
varied uses in an all-round park system 
the type most necessary to the 
of everybody, Vaux and Olmsted 
pointed out, is the country landscape 
with its trees, rocks, water ind grassy open 
sp 

ol 


welfars 


as 


ices 


conceived and enjoyed as a work 
art.’ 


Municipal Golf Courses in New 
York State Cities 
en cities in New York State oper- 


ate municipal golf courses. New 
York City has six courses; Buffalo has 
four; Rochester has three; Syracuse has 
two, and Niagara Falls one Ten of these 


16 courses have 18 holes and six have 9 
the 18-hole courses 
to 305 acres, and for the 
from 30 to 79 acres. The 
1927 cost of maintaining the six courses 
New York City was approximately 
$100,000; the revenues from fees, lockers 
ind concessions for the golf season w 
about $212,000. The cost of maintaining 
the three courses in Buffalo for 1927 
$45,000 and the revenues $30,000; in 
Rochester the three courses $19,690 
to maintain and produced revenue of 
$39,126; the two courses in Syracuse cost 
$3,631, with a revenue of $10,375; and 
the cost of maintaining the course in 


The sizes of 
range from 72 


holes. 
9-hole courses 
in 
is 
was 


cost 





gual I s was $15,000 witt rev 
ie ¢ $13.000 The number of persons 
sing the New York City links was about 
272,060; the Buffalo links, 30,000; the 
Rochester links, 118,890; and the Niagara 
Falls links, 29,375 
The fees charg ‘ KS lt 
New York ( we Sl0 as r $l 
, n B ilo 50 « i 
il the co rses d $25 ‘ r« 
50 cents a round, on the other rse: j 
Rochester $7.50 a season or $1.00 per day; 
Syracuse 35 cents on week days, 50 
nts on Sundays and holidays; in Niag- 
ra Falls $10 a season or 50 cents a day 
In New York City a locker charge of $10 
to $20 is made, and in Buffalo a charg 
$5 per year for ker \ } 
ities have club-houses, except Ni pv 
Fall and in New York B ) d 
S se shower-baths are provided 


EDWARD D. GREENMAN 


{ Playing Center as a Memorial 
to a Mayor 


 Dapetadsrsscggiencos $50. 000 
I reation cenie! whic to he 
rial to the late M Mar 
Behrman, is to be begun in the Algier 
yn of New Orleans, La., shortly tte 
he first of the year, according to I 
Benedetto, Manager of the Playground 
Community Service Commission of that 
city. The money has been raised by poy 
lar subscription 
The chief feature of the center will be 
gymnasium, the largest of its kind in 
the South. The exceptionally complete 
ind modern equipment of this building 
will include a stage for pageants and ama- 


teur theatricals. A swimming pool with 


two bath-houses, tennis courts, baseball 
diamonas, and small children’s play- 
grounds are to be ineluded in the plan 
The center is to be developed on a splen- 


did piece of property donated 


| 1 for the pur- 
Elias Pailet This site 
875 feet 


With it Mr. Pailet gave 
1 Ser ond piece of land 300 by 600 fe et, the 


two 


poses by 


250 by 


measures 


representing a value 
$25,000. The 


ol 


no less than 


second will be de veloped 


$5,000,000 Auditorium to Be 
Placed in Memorial Plaza 


Ww will be 
ing the 


begun shortly on clear- 


ground for the new $5,000.- 
000 municipal auditorium in St. Louis 
The arena will seat 12,000 persons, and 
in addition there will be several smaller 
issembly halls seating 750 ich ind a 
music hall seating 3,500 The entire 
ground floor will be given over to ex- 
hibition space nd committee rooms This 
building is one of the features of a 27- 
icre Memorial Plaza, on which a Civil 
Courts Building, erected at a cost of $4- 
000,000, 1s nearing completion, and to 


which is to be added a $6,000.000 Memo- 





See Also 

pages 95, 106, 114, 119, and 130, for 
interesting and valuable material on 
recreational features and facilities. 
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MacHiNe CO he \ 


AUTOMATIC REGISTERING \ 


LL are changes and developments 
A\ demanded by progress. Changes 

that have created a new standard 
of living, a new civilization. 


The same motives that produced the fast 
express train created the voting machine. 
Used today in more than 2,000 cities and 
towns throughout the country, they have 
given voling a new meaning—eliminating 
spoiled ballots, fraud, long hours of 
counting, unsightly polling places, inef- 
ficiency and expense of elections. 


Election officials, voters and newspapers 
wherever the machines are in use praise 
them. Make your plans now for giving 
voting machines a trial in your next 
election. Send today for _ illustrated 
descriptive booklet A-4. 


— 


i ROM the clipper to the 
modern ocean liner—the Tom Thumb to the 
giants of the rail—from the first frail craft 
of the air to the “Spirit of St. Louis’’—and 
from the crude voting booth to the modern, 
efficient voting machine :— 
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Automatic Registering Machine Co., Inc. 


JAMESTOWN ~ ~ NEW YORK 
MANUFACTURERS OF 








VOTING 
MACHINES 

















Yes 


we should like you to mention Taz American City. 
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Has Your Municipality a 

Tax Map? 

she New York State Bureau of Munic- 
ipal Information has been tabulating 

nswers to this question from the cities 

New Y 


twenty-Iour ol 


first-class villages of ork 
that 


Twent 


na 
result it appears 
tax maps 

ind seven others hav 


y-five hav 


PF nplete tax maps, 
s for from 40 to 95 per cent of their 
ind expect to have the entire work 
mpleted within the next two years. The 
: Bureau supplements this summary with 
i following excellent advice 
Unless a municipality has a tax map 
it cannot accurately assess its real prop- 
erty It is also more than an even bet 
some of its real property is not be- 
yw taxed. One city, which is now pre- 
ring a tax map, has discovered that 


icres of land have never been 


ind therefore 


irly 500 
the assessment roll 
r paid a tax. This is not 1 
lition Many municipalities have 
nd that the cost of preparing tax maps 
than offset by 


have 
sual 


in unt I 


I nearly or more 


enue received in taxes on 


een 


I < map revealed had not | 
the assessment rolls. 
No municy ility can boast of having 


fficient assessment system unless it 


has a tax may 


The Biggest Budget 
ry\HE New York Board of Estimate 
I on October 29, and the Board of Al- 
n on December 3 ted the largest 
lget in the history of that or iny other 
eity It d to $538,928.,- 


. $26,399,865.65 


ido} 


imount 


American 


697.14, 


increase Ol 


ind is an 


that of last vear. Some $8,000,000 of 
increase is for items not heretofore 
neluded in the regular city budget; the 
{ter has been sharply criticized at times 

; being many millions less than the actual 
tal expenditures On account of in- 
creased assessments, the tax rate 1s ex- 


less rather than greater 
4 Change of Date Saves 
$40,000 a Year 


bag MANAGER STORY, of Roch 


ter, N. Y., in his second budget mes- 

sage under the city manager plan adopted 

1927, calls attention to the fact that 

nder the new charter the date of sub- 
mitting the innual budget and the date 

when taxes become due have both been 

‘ idvanced so that taxes for the first half- 
year will, beginning with 1929, fall due 


fiscal year, 
The 
the 


The 


lary 1, the beginning of the 
on May 1, as formerly 

moved forward from 
middle of February to November 1. 


nessage 


We 


says 


can note at this time a very decided 


idvantage in the moving-up of the budget 
ind taxing dates. When the tax mon y 
was paid in to the City Treasurer by the 


taxpayers in May, the expenses of the fis- 
cal year for which the tax was being paid 
had already run for four months. In order 
to operate from January to May, the city 
had to borrow money. The financing re- 
quired about $1,500,000 per month for f« 
months, and the interest costs each year 
were about $40,000. 


ur 
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l 
In 1929 the date upon whicl ret 
I the taxes falls d | nu 
ry 1 1 it will coin vitl y 
ning ¢ t fiscal I | 
I 1929 money , 
J l We re | g 
1 1t I sary to! } 
ring Jat ‘ 
n tl } | 
August will 
rking lunds on hand 


Condemnation Proceedings Which 

Verit Condemnation 

ig 1 recent case, the city of New 
ucquired property for a small park in 

the borough of Brooklyn When the pro- 


ling was begun, the asse 1 luation 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By SANDERS SHANKS 


et LVE per cent 
seven per cent for 


1 depressed bond 1 rket na ¢ 


mean 


ttractiv terme 


yndingly una 


ver. Counties and cities, towns and 
lag ire xempt } 
Fie aublis olfieial 
houlders rests the respot of neg 
ng bond sales sl 1 « . 
hat, during I ¢ 
le conditions existing through the bet- 
er part of the past vear state : 
nicipal bond prices have held 


On December 13 the city of Bostor 


well 
i an e ( 4 cent rial 
hig bonds at a slight 
' } | mor is horre | | 3 
har j r cent interest 1 ! 
torr iT nf S ? 
\ Issue 
$1.44 B lass 
500.000 C f 1 
38 M N Ss I 
1,500, Knoxville Tent 
mm ¢ den Co., N J 
283,000 North Hempste N ( s 
D Ne 9 
750 0 Austin, Texas 
- 0 Dayton, O ~ D 
1,995,000 Houston, Texas, I Ss D 


150,000 
Dist. N l 

277,000 De ) 
Bu mbe Cx N GC 


aware Co O} 


150.000 


2.000 Regan, N. Dak 
40,000 St. Landry Par., La., § Dist. No 
10,000 Pine e, Ky 


0,000 Alabama 


Tonawanda, N. Y., Union Free Sch 


nd W $40.000 Wi 
j g ( ' “ 
‘ rt, made ar vard: of close $400 
tH) 
n 
S10) 
\ 
¥ 
1 
i ig 
\ \ \ 
th 
| } 
P P 
B > 
Y 
i 
\.( 
i 
Rg 
JIR., Editor, 7 ; B 
i 
i 
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Bells peal . . . the martial bands strike up . . . a romantic 
hero comes home to thunderous acclaim! But here and there 
unspectacular duties are faithfully performed and unsung guards 
keep watch. 

The citizenry which a Sterling Destructor serves is unaware, 
no doubt, of either its function or its purpose. They never 
guess that the operation which it carries on might be a vicious 
threat against their comfort and their peace. 

But you know. You realize the danger of air pollution from 
unsanitary refuse disposal. And you also realize, we think, that 
the Sterling Destructor absolutely obviates it, that it reduces 
mixed garbage and waste, by perfect combustion, to sterile gas 
and ash. It performs a humble but an important task econom- 
ically, faithfully and well. There is a booklet descriptive of the 
Sterling Destructor. May we send you a copy? 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
‘ - 6220 Harvard Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Bartlett - Snow 
efuse Disposal Plants 


Mention Taz Ameaican Crry—it helps. 
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Lack of Parks and Playgrounds 
Cause of Negro Migration 
+PEAKING in Washington, December 
»S 18. before the National Interracial 
Conference, Forrester B. Washington, Di- 
rector of the Atlanta School of 
Work, asserted that lack of proper recre- 
ation facilities, such parks 
gro inds, was one of the causes of 


Social 
as ind play- 
the Ne- 
gros migration to the North 


In the South 75 per cent of the cities 


having parks h ive no provision lor Negroes 
said Mr. Washington, and 56 per cent of 
the cities in the South having recreational] 


centers have no provision for Negroes 


A desire for more exciting recreation 
is an important motivating factor in the 
migration of the tens of thousands of 


Southern agricultural Negroes from rural 
to urban centers throughout the country,” 
Mr. Washington continued 

“Letters from friends and relatives in 
cities, picturing perhaps extravagantly in 
cases the leisure-time facilities, 
added to the exodus from the country dis- 
tricts 


some 


has 


“Hence thousands of Negroes are now 
roaming the streets of New York, Chi- 


cago, Detroit, Atlanta, Birmingham, Win- 
ston-Salem and other cities in quest of the 
newer types of emotional outlets concern- 
ing which they have heard so much. In 
nine cases out of ten, the type of leisure- 
time activity the Negro has found avail- 
able to him in the cities has been more 
harmful than otherwise. 
wholesome recreation have been closed to 
him, but agencies of commercialized vice 
have welcomed him with open arms. ‘ 

“It has been proven that there is a re- 
lationship between the improper use of 
leisure time and ill health and crime. It 
is also true that ill health and crime can- 
not be segregated. Hence, the necessity 
of providing wholesome recreation for 
Negroes can be urged not only on the 
basis of social justice but on the basis of 
self-protection.” 


Agencies of 


Once Rejected Sites Now Are 
Valuable for Factories 
| ARGER industries are not afraid to 

— locate further on the outskirts 
cities than was considered desirable in the 
past, and there is a tendency among the 
smaller industries to do likewise, H. Find- 
lay French, Director of the Baltimore In- 
dustrial Bureau, asserted recently. 

Speaking at a meeting of the industrial 
property division of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards, Mr. French 
interpreted this tendency as indicating 
that industrial specialists now are recon- 
sidering various tracts which were passed 
over by previous developers. 

“In looking ahead ten years to the prob- 
able industrial development of a city, as 
every industrial realtor must do, condi- 
tions which brought about the rejection of 
certain areas for industrial purposes now 
are found to have been offset by other 
factors,” Mr. French said. In addition, he 
predicted that those tracts which can be 
brought into use in this manner will be 
found to hold exceptional opportunities 
for profitable development. 

For industrial buildings in good condi- 
tion, not over-specialized in their plans, 


ol 
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here is always some market, provided 
they are located in a growing community 
the Director declared In the sale or 
rental of industrial buildings, he main- 
tained, it least 95 per cent of t} 
rospects in any town will come from the 
town itself 

The Health Officer’ s 
Measuring Line 

ANY years ago there was cut into 


N the stone of one of the inner walls 
of London’s Guild Hal! a linear measure 
of one yard. This was to constitute the 
standard for the whole nation But Dr 
James A. Wallace reminds us (in quoting 


this ancient fact, and in his article on 
page 99) that no standards may retain 
permanent and universal validity, and 
that in many countries the metric sys 


tem has long since replaced the old Eng- 
lish linear measurement. Only the prin- 
ciple of the standard remains inviolate 
and the necessity for applying the recog 
nized measuring line to attainments and 
commodities. And the inspector of weights 
and measures must still make his rounds 
to see that standards are kept true. Fol 
lowing out Dr. Wallace’s metaphor, then 
the Appraisal Form is the measuring lin 
igainst which the local health officer may 
mark off his achievements, and according 
to which he may measure off his future 
programs; and the Committee of Admin- 
istrative Practice of the American Publi 
Health Association is the 
weights and measures appraising the 
standards and keeping 
idjustment. 


bureau of 


them in propei 


Promoting Airports 
aaa sponsored in many cities 


by chambers of comm 


trade and civic organizations, a! s 
established through the efforts of publ 
spirited citizens. They should be o 
ted for the benefit of the communit) 
When stock is issued for an airport | 
private company, the situation in airport 
development is complicated and resuit 
ire more likely to be undesirable Th 
same general requirements executive 
ind engineering experience, financial re- 
sponsibility and integrity of personnel ap- 


ply to airports as to other bran hes of the 
industry. 
Air transport is almost as much tied to 


the ground as is rail transport. An avia- 


nterprise that lack : 
’ 
A l I Wi ul 
, : 
ges. 18 iout i so Tr} 
I ed | ilt S has < ened I | > 
scores of pr yns, public and 
+ ; + + 1 
r the establishment of fields. Matz if 
S pro} Ss T igue In cor 
S\ ol I ncia Ss ] l 
} ] y | 
ilé in VSl 1 } l ind 
sage of h rd for the u 
stors dollar 
I the ein f The Better B 
oe” Ct 


Stockton Chamber Attacks Road- 

side Peddler Menace 
ryX\HE Chamber of Commerce 
| ton, Cali nit 


S i ign 
I! | vnw rig VAY 
( rnia KS and star ( ng 
Lise o the 
! < g 
Wher t I tr ) 
g Oo 1 to 
ilong highways ( el 
his e of 
gestior nd ( nts ractic- 
every instance slows dow1 and 
eniences other 1 
It is the purpose of the bill which is 
being sponsored by the Stockton Chamber 
have these stands and trucks removed 
the rights-of-way to private proy 
where ample parking space is avail- 
The chamber maintain that such 
isure will not materially reduce the 
ness of such st inds, as only a portion 
the motor patronize them, and prob- 


ly will continue to do so whether they 


ire located on the rights-of-wavs or not 
\ 


On the other hand, their removal will ke: 
he heavy week-end and holiday t: 
noving along at steady rate, it 
ended 


Toledo Chamber Creates Bureau 
of Civie Affairs 
] ELIEVING that the T 


Chamber of Comn 


oledo 


Ohio, 
should take a 


eree 


ictive part in the solution of civic 


ms in general, the Board of Trustees 
| organization recently created .a 
Bur of ( Affairs 
Among the 1 ers which the Board 
ls the Cl iber should play irt- 
nt 7 through such a bur is tl na- 
! revention contest and the loca) 
) | cCamy gn to reduce as | yledo’s 
es. The new department also will 
te closely with the Ci and 
( I Planning Comr ns A third 
I vhich the ¢ ber now in- 
is to ' a hand reg rl is that of 
I Since the | develop- 
nt ) | ledo Ss ) th cn ef ot 
es O rganiz the Board is 
Oo! accurate iniormation at 
Ss concel! ng the relation « baXa 
» that development 
J. Otis Garber, formerly Secretary of the 


Publicity and icie! 
sion, and at ne an Assistant Profes- 
sor of M inicipal Gove nment and Admin 


Uni , of Tok do has 


pointed to h 


Efficiency ( 


one til 





istration at the 


been ay 
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GAMEWELL pou 
ic 1929 CODEWELL 


A Distinctive Coding 
Alarm for 
Municipalities 





Salient Features 
of the 


CODEWELL 


| 1. Leecates as well as alarms 

2. Sounds, short, sharp and dis- 

tinct code signals 
3. Codes at the highest and 
farthest carrying sound pitch 

4. Clearly separates digits, num- 
bers and rounds of signal 

5. Gives forth sound equally in 
all directions 

6. Built vertically to increase 
carrying power of sound—ac- 
cording to U. S. Government 
tests, sound is louder and 
travels farther at right angles 
to the shaft than parallel to it 

7. Can be operated from street 
signal station 

8. Can be operated from a cen- 
tral transmitter 

9. Can be operated from a test 
button 

10. Thoroughly weatherproofed 

11. Requires minimum of mount- 
ing space 

12. Operated by a standard motor 

13. Motor can be slipped out 
easily for inspection or re- 
pairs without taking CODE- 


WELL apart 
| 14. Requires minimum of atten- 
tron 
15. Lubrication needed only once 
a year 


16. Built in sections—can be in- 
creased in size as town grows, 
from two, three to five horse- 
power 

17. Easily taken apart when nec- 
essary 

18. Motor will not overheat 

19. Motor runs continually while 
code signals are being sounded 
—no brakes or reversing of 
currents to wear, tear and 
burn out motor by constant 

| stopping and starting 

| 20. Easily installed by local elec- 
| trician 

\ 21. Can be used with standard 
box systems already installed, 
with only slight change 











A SUBSTANTIAL investment for any municipality having a volunteer or part-paid fire de- 
partment. It locates as well as alarms. Short, sharp and distinctive code warns you of a fire and 
points out its location. The cost is within reach of even the small municipality. Write for a 
complete descriptive bulletin. 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
“4 BOX A BLOCK” 








During January we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City 
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Fewer Accidents at Traffic-Con- 
trolled Intersections 

INCE traffic signals have been in- 
s stalled, only 11 fatal accidents at in- 
tersections controlled by them have oc- 
curred in New York State 

rred in one city, which reports that a 
faulty signal was responsible. All cities 
report that automatic signals have reduced 
accidents at intersections. 

Stop-and-go signals have reduced the 
number of patrolmen used for traffic duty 
in 26 cities, and in 25 municipalities they 
have prevented an increase in the num- 
per 

These facts were announced on Decem- 
ber 14, 1928, by the New York State 
iu of Municipal Information as a re- 


Five ol the se OC- 


sult of an analysis of reports received 
from all of the 60 cities in the state 


thre of the 


Only 
cities do not use automatic 
signals to regulate traffic. Villages 
not included in this study. 

regulations are the 
most of the cities. Two permit left turns 
on the on the amber light, and 
nother on an amber arrow. 


were 


Turning same in 
red, one 
Ten cities 
nermit vehicles to turn right on red. All 
others permit right and left turns to be 
on the green only, except one, 
that right must be 
red only. 

Pedestrians in 29 cities art 
cross intersections only on the 


made 


which 


requires turns made 
on the 
required to 
green Ssilg- 
nal. Fourteen of these report they are 


having difficulty in enforcing this regula- 


American Association of State 
Highway Officials Declares Bill- 
boards a Traffic Hazard 


‘ ‘W HEREAS advertising signs along 
highways not only destroy the 
scenic beauty, but create as we ll a serious 
traffic hazard by distracting attention of 
ivers, therefore be it resolved that 
We reaffirm the position 


taken by this 


ar 
nre\ ous 
previou 

iwainst th 


advertising signs and 


Association 
encroachment of 
that in the 


motion of scenic beauty we urge the sev- 


interest of safety and the pro- 
eral states which have not 
so to bar all 
highways and vicinity thereof by 


‘ 


tion prohibiting 


advertising signs from the 


such advertising 
within a distance of at least 500 feet of 


signs 


the rights-of-way of all highways.’ 
A resolution adopted | the A \ 
tion of State Highway Off t its annual con- 


n of 
in Chicago in Novemb« 1928 


ntior 
en n 


Prevention of Crime Must 
Begin with Children 
REVENTION of 


crime must begin 


with children, according to Grace 
Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of 
Labor, whose annual report, just mad 


public, draws attention to the 
methods 


nee d lor 


investigation in of preventing 


de linque ncy 

“In recent years there has been much 
concern about crime and lawlessness in 
the United States,” Miss Abbott declares 
“State and national 
surveyed the situation. Some 
recommendations have been 


commissions have 
important 


made as to 
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thi rovement of criminal-cour 
ods and the treatment of criminal 
ill of them have points d out th | 
tion must begin with the children 
The Children’s Bureau has inaugurated 
1 plan for the uniform reporting « 
venile-court Statistics ol a ling iency 
dependency and neglect which has had an 
encouraging reception, the number of 
operating courts having increased to about 
100 during the past fiscal year 
Many agencies continually request 


Children’s Bureau to investigate the su 


ect ol 


delinquency or to cons 
them as to methods of prevention 
“In previous reports attention has 
called to the Importance ol gre | 
creasing the resources of the Childre 
Bureau for investigation and cor 
on request in methods of pri ting d 
quency,” Miss Abbott s 
here is no single cause of the l 
opment of anti-social tendencies in « 
dren. There is no single remedy lr} 
subject calls for ontinuing scient 
arch in problems and methods of tr 
ment. The Bureau has excellent working 
relationships vith th geucies d g 
with delinquents nd its assistar nd 
cooperation are desired. W n or 
peat, to delay In I King ipie t! f 


loyment of the nec 


Montclair, West Palm Beach and 
Los Angeles Adopt New Specifi- 
cations for Structural Steel 


The standard fireproo ng § heations 
is drafted by the American I 
Steel Construction, have ber | | 
the city of Montclair, N. J 
lieved to be the first n tl United 
States to take this action The ordinance 


Mont 


to its building code 1 


idopte d by 


clair n amend 
t 


‘The fireproofing of structural st 
shall conform to the ndara 
tions for fireproofing st1 ral building 


Institute of Steel Con 
struction, dated October 8, 1927 

The Florida Building Officials Confer 
unanimously adopted on November 


f the American 


ence 
17 a Uniform Building Code which in 


cludes in its entirety the Standard Spe 
fication for Structural Steel for 
of the American Institut 
struction. This state 


promptly accepted by the city of 


Palm Beach ind will probably be 
idopted by all of the larger cities of Flor- 
ordinance, pending the enactment 
of legislation making the use of the new 
ilsory th hout the state 

Angeles ap- 
d on November 15, 1928, an amend- 
uld- 
inca- 
esting 


il Designation A-9 for 


steel ordinance of its b 


ms of the American Society of 7 


Structural St r Buildings, to Ameri- 

n Society Testing Materials, Serial 
Designation A-7, Structural Steel for 
Bridges 


St. Helena Chief Is Man of 
Many Jobs 


Ww ar ed to be an all-time 
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{ Boo-er Army Suggested for 
Traffic Regulation 


\ SPIRITED chorus of boo’s is cer- 


ng l tie 
l t Lnose 
few 
i as 
ion 


I} rogram of 


igh da, 1 relol iS a Lizen 


Berlin’s Tram-Track Fences 
PERE GERMANY, has adopted a 
t i Lhe horities 
hfares, 
low 
pecial 
Lnere >| ig m tne wire 
ng place rT ed tr ns are 
the idea being to prevent people 
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Start the New Year Right 
Resolved: 


That not a single traffic 
accident shall occur in our 
city during the coming 
vear that the installation 


of Flexible Rubber 
Traffic Markers 


would prevent. 
Patented May 1, 1928 


Manufactured by 


The Standard Traffic Marker Co. 


1711 East Second Street 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


Used in More Than One Thousand Cities in the United States 


Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 





























JOSEPH H. ADAMS S. J. ALLEN B. FP. SHELY | J. L. McLANE 
Fire Chief, Louisville, Ky Police Chief, Shreveport, La Fire Chief, Lexington, Ky Fire Chief, Charleston, W. Va 
(Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1926) 
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A Series of Portraits of Fire 
and Police Chiefs, Which 
Have Appeared Monthly 
OSCAR A. EYERMAN ince > eay JC eno g. ; —_ 
Police Chief, Cumberland, Md Since the January, 1928, Issue Fir Chief, | ran La 
(Appointed 1917) (Appointed 19 
5 
4 
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R. A. BOGAN H. D. APGAR S. E. BARNETT JACK M. BYERS 





Pire Chief, Baton Rouge, La. Police Chief, Monroe, La. Police Chief, Clarksburg, W. Va Fire Chief, Hagerstown, Md 
(Appointed 1918) (Appointed 1926) (Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1927) 





































J. HERMAN KIDDER BURRAS HENSLEY W. G. HAINES MARTIN QUINN 
Police Chief, Moundsville, W. Va. Fire Chief, Ashland, Ky. Pire Chief, Bluefield, W. Va Fire Chief, Martinsburg, W. Va. 
(Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1916) (Appointed 1918) (Appointed 1913) 











© 1929, A.C. M.A. 













do your shoes 
have soles? 


S HOES are soled because the bottom gets the 
heaviest wear—it is a matter of balanced design. 


Investigation of thousands of drain pipes has 
proved the bottom of the pipe is subject to Na- 
ture’s greatest destructive force—erosion. 

Now Armco Storm Drains provide protection 
against this greatest cause of drain pipe failure 

literally, the pipe is paved where the wear 
is hardest. 


Get all the facts about the balanced design of 
Armco Paved Invert Storm Sewers. Our Bulle- 
tin H-33 mailed on request. 

Forty manufacturing plants throughout the United 
States and Canada assure you immediate service on 
drainage requirements, no matter where you may be 


ARMCO CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION L 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 





PAVED INVERT P 
CORRUGATED 






THE AMERICAN CITY 


ALANCED DESIGN 


Jhousands Inspected 1 
tell you this 





34 of the drains panel es ot *% 
by erosionin... .... O 
16 affected by erosion 16 % * 
SS eee RGR See 
: - 
The bottom third or e876 %* 
affected by erosion in.... 
The conclusion — pave the invert 
and save the drain pipe. 
* This data was obtained from in- 
vestigation of several thousand 
storm drains in actual service. The 


pipe investigated include all types 
and materials. 
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Paved where the wear comes 





Mention Tue American Crtry—it helps. 
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MUNICIPAL 
CATALOGS 











WATER-WASTE SURVEYS 


A list of cities which have called in 
the Pitometer Company for a thorough 
going-over of the whole distribution 


system, as well as complete data on Pitometer 
water-waste surveys, will gladly be sent to city 
cials by the Pitometer Co., 52 Church St., 


New York. 


NEW PAVEMENTS FOR OLD 
The Asphalt Assn., 441 Lexington Ave., 
New York, will be pleased to send a 
copy of its new Brochure, Number Six 
teen, ‘Old Pavements Made New,’’ which con 
tains descriptions of many asphalt resurfacing 
jobs in all parts of the country 
EXPANSION JOINTS 


Inquiries regarding Servicised expansion 


joints, which are the remedy for the 

irregular black line that so often mars 
the appearance of concrete highways, will 
gladly be answered by the Servicised Products 
Corp., 6051 W. 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 
PROFITABLE POWER-PLANTS 

A copy of Bulletir NY-3 will gladly be 


sent on request by the Nordberg Mfg 
Co., Milwaukee, Wi,., builders of steam 
and diesel engines for muaicipal service, and 


Nordberg engineers will gladly give assistance 
and counsel to municipal officials who are seek 
ing to make their power-plants more profitable 


CUT PARK MOWING COSTS 


Complete details on the New Fairway 
tractor-drawn Quint or Trio mower for 
keeping down mowing costs in public 


parks and on municipal golf courses, and liter 
ature describing the complete Pennsylvania 
quality line of mowers for every park mowing 
ur may be secured on request from J. S. 
Bonbright, Sales Mgr., Pennsylvania Lawn 
Mower Works, 1650 N. 23rd St., Philadelphia, 
Pa 





WATER-WORKS INSPECTION 
P. T. L, Bulletin 25 of the Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory, Pittsburgh Pa 
tells how your city can use P. T. I. 
regular systematic inspection of your water 
supply most effectively and profitably. 


FIRE-HYDRANT PROTECTION 


The A. P. Smith Mfg. Co., East Orange, 
N. J., will send data on Smith Curb- 
Box sprinkler connections, which are 


sunk in the ground or sidewalk and are easily 
connected to the main or regular hydrant 
branch for use by contractors, sprinkler-cart 
men or others ordinarily using water from fire- 
hydrants 


INTERNAL-COMBUSTION ENGINES 
Sterling high-duty internal-combustion 
engines are made in sizes from 10 to 
3,000 horsepower for standby and peak 

load service, by the Sterling Engine Co., Dept. 

C-11, Buffalo, N. Y., from which data and 

prices may be secured. 


SNOW-REMOVAL EQUIPMENT 
This is the title of the catalog issued 
by the Good Roads Machinery Co., Ine., 
Kennett Square, Pa., in which is illus 
trated and described the most modern equip 
ment for the removal of snow from highways, 
streets and pavements. 


BITUMINOUS PAVEMENTS 

City officials interested in a pavement 

which is resilient, non-reflecting and 

non-skid, and which may be laid on old 
concrete roads without interruption to traffic, 
requiring no marginal curbs nor extra shoulder 
material, should write to the Kentucky Rock 
Asphalt Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., for informa- 
tion regarding Kyrock. 


ROAD MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
Littleford Bros., 500 E. Pearl St., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, have made several changes 
in the construction of their oil-burning 

‘ar and asphalt kettles and have brought out 

& new portable tool-box and a new improved 

Traf-O-Mark unit for tratiic line marking, 

which will be of interest to city, county and 

state highway officials. 


HIGH-VISIBILITY STREET SIGNS 


Joslin street signs, which give high 
visibility both day and night, are made 
of 99 per cent pure rolled aluminum, 
Toncan Molybdenum iron and genuine Du 
Pont Duco by the A. D. Joslin Mfg. Co., Man 


istee 


Mich., 
on request 


ROAD MAINTENANCE 


Data on Tarvia for street and road con 


from which details may be secured 


struction, repair and maintenance will 

be sent by the Barrett Co., 40 Rector 
St.,. New York, to those interested 
DEEP-WELL PUMPS 

Downie deep-well pumps are built in 

many sizes and styles, single and double 

stroke, and with direct steam, power 
belt or direct motor drive, by the Keystone 
Driller Co Beaver Falls, Pa., which will 
gladly send prices and information without 


obligation 


WELL SYSTEMS AND PUMPS 


The names of hundreds of municipali 

ties that use and are satisfied with the 

Layne water well system and vertical 
turbine pumps, as well as complete informa 
tion on the system, will be sent on request by 
Layne & Bowler, Inc., Memphis, Tenn 


REINFORCED CONCRETE PIPE 


Hydraulic charts and information on 

capacity tests on Lock Joint reinforced 

concrete pressure pipe for city instal- 
lations will be sent on request by the Lock 
Joint Pipe Co., Ampere, N. J. 


TRAFFIC MARKERS 
The Metal Traffic Marker Corp., 67 Wall 
St., New York, will be pleased to have 








its nearest distributor send full infor- 
mation and quotations on BRITEMARK trafic 
markers, which afford a safe, permanent and 
economical way of indicating safety lines and 


traffic zones on al] types of pavement 


REPAIRING SERVICE BOXES 


A price list and complete details on 

Mueller repair lids, which come in 

styles to fit both old and new type ser 
vice boxes, and the Mueller service box clean- 
out auger, which will remove al] dirt and rub 
bish, will be sent to interested city officials by 
the Mueller Co., Decatur, Ill 


MARBLE FOR CITY BUILDINGS 

A copy of the portfolio The Everyday 
of Marble,’’ which contains illus 

trations of typical marble installations 
in many types of buildings. may be secured 
on request from Dept. 11-L, National Asso 
ciation of Marble Dealers, Rockefeller Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Uses 


ACCURATE WATER METERS 
The Neptune Meter Co., 50 E. 42nd St., 
New York, will send complete informa 
tion and prices on Trident and Lambert 
water meters, which are made with thou 
sandth-of-an-inch accuracy in every step of 
their manufacture to insure sustained accura: y. 


MODERN CONCRETE 
A_ well-illustrated 
recently been 


PAVING 
20-page catalog has 
issued by the American 
Vibrolithic Corp., Des Moines, Iowa 

and describes pavements laid by the Vibro 
lithic method, as well as a complete illustrated 
description of the laying of a Vibrolithic pave 


ment and a list of the towns and counties 
which have used it. 
FILTRATION PLANTS 

Full details relative to Roberts filters 


for municipal filtration plants for drin} 

ing water and municipally owned swim 
ming pools may be secured on request from the 
Roberts Filter Mfg. Co., 602 Columbia Ave., 
Darby, Pa. 


STREET-MARKING SIGNS 
Full particulars regarding the Rochester 
low-priced four-way porcelain enamel 
street sign in an aluminum cover ready 
to mount on a 2-inch post, will be sent to in 
terested city officials by the Rochester Street 
Signal Co., 400 Ward Bidg., Rochester, N. Y 





























PROGRESSIVE TRAFFIC CONTROL 


The Essco Mfg. Co Peoria, Ill de 
scribes in its latest literature what it 
claims to be the only contro] mechanism 
the market for the progressive control of 
raff nmonly called wave length, coordi 
nated and the like, which provides for accuraté 
timing regardless of voltage drops and controls 
which function regardless of climatic cond 
ASH AND GARBAGE COLLECTION 
Full particulars regarding the Atia as! 
and garbage collector, which requires 
nly two men and has large capacit 
thereby reducing collection costs, may 
be secured on request from the Atia Sales 
Corp., 206 Broadway, New York 


VERTICAL SHAFT SUMP PUMP 


A new line of sump pumps with hollow 

shaft motors which are self-controlled 

and built to meet unusual requirements 
in service and stand up under abuse, has been 
announced by the American Well Works, Au 
rora, | in American Type M.M.D. sump 
pumy 
SNOW-PLOW FOR GRADERS 

Complete information regarding the 

snow-plow which has been developed 

for use with the Adams motor grader 
Nos 1 and 11 in removing heavy fa of 
snow from roads, may be secured from J. D 
Adams & Co., Indianapolis, Ind 


SPIRAL RIVETED PIPE 
Catalog No. 59 of the Abendroth & Root 
Mfg. Co., 233 Broadway, New York, is 
a 96-page catalog describing the manu 


facture and use of Root spiral riveted pipe for 








conveying water, gas, air and other materials 
as well as in subway and dam building, ven 
tila t dredging and general constructior 
work 
THE REMOVAL OF SNOW 
This is the title of a very ere £ 
booklet issued by the Monarch 
I'ractors Corp., Springfield, I describ 
ing Monarch tractors and their part in the re 
mov f snow from highways 
WATER SOFTENING 
Bulletin 183 of the Internationa) Filter 
Co 333 W. 25th Pl., Chicago, Ill., tells 
about the chemistry of zeolite water 
softer g and the use of Crystalite softeners 
wl h have greater softening capacity and ex 
treme high rates of exchange... and which re 
sult in economy of maintenance and operat 
NEW BURNER FOR ROAD TORCHES 
The Toledo Pressed Steel Co., Toledc 
Ohio, has recently filed patents on a 
w burner design for the Toledo torch 
whict expected to give @& saving of over 50 
per cent in fuel and will insure a flame whether 
the torch is out in a heavy downpour, a sweep 


g gale or a combination of both 
COPPER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Catalog E of the Hays Mfg. Co., Erie 
Pa., describes and illustrates the Hays 
copper plumbing method through the use 
of Hays copper pipe plumbing fittings, which 
are put on in a minute, requiring no thread 
ng and no wiped joints 


DEPENDABLE ECONOMICAL POWER 
julletin No. 832K issued by the An- 
derson Engine & Foundry Co., Ander 


son, Ind., gives a complete description 
and illustrations of the Anderson Type K en 
gine. which is at its best where short runs and 


absolute dependability are required. 


VITRIFIED FLOOR FOR SEWAGE FILTERS 


The Metropolitan Paving Brick Co 
Canton, Ohio, has issued an interesting 
loose-leaf folder describing the Metro 
vitrified floor system for trickling filters, the 
construction of which is simple, consisting of 


vitrified clay 
concrete slab. 


pier and grill blocks laid on a 
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€o the EXECUTIVE OFFICERS 


Federal Water Service Corporation 


of the CITIES and ‘TOWNS 


of the UNITED STATES— 


The growth of many municipalities is often handicapped by an 
inadequate or obsolete water system lack of money to 
provide extensions to the existing water systems, and to build 


improved streets, modern sewers and other essentials. 
Does this condition confront your community? 


Is your present water supply inadequate? If not, for how long 
will it satisfactorily take care of your requirements? 


These problems should be given immediate thought. 


Perhaps there is another source of water supply which can be 
brought to your city’s gates and delivered to your distribution 
system . . . at a reasonable rate? 


The advantages of freedom from future cash outlays for exten- 
sions to the present water system and to keep it up to an efficient 
working basis should interest you. And, if your city 
needs money for building streets, sewers or an airport . . . 


we will make a cash offer for the existing water system. 


The many benefits of unified operation of 
water supply companies are the result of a 
comparatively recent development, but one 
which is spreading rapidly in many parts of 
the United States. It will pay Executive 
Officers of cities and towns to consult our 
engineering service department . . . on all 
problems relating to water supply systems. 


27 William Street, New York 
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DRAINAGE PUMPS 


The Barnes Mfg. Co., 9 Main St 
Mansfield, Ohio, will be glad hely 
with an economical solution of your 
drainage equipment needs through the use of 


Barnes pumps, which have many advantages 
OPEN ROADS AT LOW COST 

This is the title of a 4-page booklet re 

cently issued by The Trackson Co., 518 

( ton St., Milwaukee, Wis., which il 
lustrates: ‘ena describes Trackson McCormick 
Deering tractors, which are designed to 
the needs of townships, villages or 
winter and summer 


meet 


cities 


CURING CONCRETE 


Curcrete, an emulsion of bitumen for 


curing concrete, which does not require 
the use of any other curing agent but 
replaces water, burlap, hay, earth and other 


materials and is applied in the form of a fine 
spray immediately after finishing the concrete 
is described in a new 8-page catalog issued by 
the Barber Asphalt Co., 1600 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 


NEW FIRE SIGNAL DEVICE 
The Gamewell Co., Newton Upper Falls 


Mass., has issued an illustrated folder 
describing in detail the new Codewel 
fire-alarm signal device which locates Ane gives 


the alarm by sounding a short, sharp, distinct 
code signal with a clear distinction between 
digits, numbers and rounds of the signa 
LIGHT ROLLER FOR CITY WORK 

The Model P-10 1% to 2-ton roller made 

by the Pieree Governor CC Anderson, 

Ind., which has many municipal uses, 
such as rolling lawns, golf courses, driveways, 
ball grounds, polo grounds, airports, tennis 
courts, cemeteries, playgrounds, etc., as well 
as on road construction and maintenance work 
is described in a 12-page booklet issued by 
this company 


ALUMINUM PAINT 
The many uses of aluminum paint for 
brightening up and preserving such mu 
nicipal structures as bridges, traffic sig 


nals, street-lighting standards, fire-hydrants, 
water-tanks and towers and metal fences, are 
told in the booklet of the Aluminum Co. of 


America, Pittsburgh, Pa., which describes the 
manufacture and use of Albron aluminum paint. 


TRUCK SNOW-PLOWS 
Snow Plow Bulletins 
straight-blade, 


describing Baker 
V-type or blade type 

plows for trucks and tractors, will be 
sent on request by the Baker Mfg. Co., 503 
Stanford Ave., Springfield, Ill., if you mention 
the name and model of your truck or tractor 


WASTE DISPOSAL 
The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 6220 


Harvard Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, will be 
_ glad to send a copy of its booklet de- 
scribing the Sterling destructor, in which gar 


bage and waste are burned at a temperature 
high enough to consume every noxious odor 


VALVES—PIPE FITTINGS—HYDRANTS 
The Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira 
N. Y., will be pleased to send complete 
information on its line of gate, globe 
angle and check valves for manual, gear eyl- 
inder or electric operation, as well as its water- 
gates, fire-hydrants and pipe fittings. 


YEAR-ROUND GRADERS 
Facts and prices regarding the all-year- 
round use of Galion motor graders for 
road maintenance and snow removal in 
moderate depths, will pe sent on request by the 
Galion Iron Works & Mfg. Co., Galion, Ohio. 


WATER METERS 
Complete data regarding Watch Dog 
water meters, which are dependable at 
ali times, may be secured by writing to 
the Gamon Meter Co., Newark, N 


TRUCKS FOR ROAD BUILDING 
Graham Brothers trucks in 
96 per cent of all hauling needs are 
built by Dodge Brothers, Inc., Detroit 
Mich., from which complete information and 
prices may be secured on request 


sizes to nt 


SNOW-PLOWS FOR CITY STREETS 
Bulletin 183 of the Heil Co., 1242-6 
26th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis contains 
complete information about the Gett: 

man Hi-Speed snow-plow, which will operate 

in dry snow at 35 miles per hour. 


AMBULANCES FOR CITIES 
Henney ambulances, in which space has 
been utilized to the best advantage for 
comfort and convenience, are manufac- 
tured by the Henney Motor Co., Fre eport, Ill., 
from which data and prices may be secured by 
interested municipal officials. 


MUNICIPAL CATAI 


DOWEL SLEEVES FOR CONCRETE 
REINFORCING 





The Cleveland Container Co 1 
Berea Road, C eland, Ohio, w 
pleased end samples and compl 
data the Cleveland dowel sleeve, whic 
‘ ft y I board, thoroughly water 
pr fed ar ntly effective in the r | 
bed 
HIGH a PAVEMENT 
I gineering Department of Ala 
Ama "Rock Asphalt, In« 41 Pioneer 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., will be pleased 
send details and specifications regard 
ng Margerum asphaltic limestone pavement 


STREET FLUSHERS 
4 descriptive bulletin 
for economica t 


of Hvass fiushers 
ent and sanitary 





street cleaning w yut terference 
with vehicular traffic or parking, has been is 
sued by Charles Hvass & Co., Inc., 508 E. 
19th St New York. 


AIR-LIFT PUMPING 





Quotations on air-lift pumy ll be 
sent on request without ob on by 
the Indiana Air Pump Co., Indianapolis 

city officials who will send well data 


and water requirements for their cities 


TRUC KS AED TRACTORS 


nternational Harvester Co of 

America, 606 So. Michigan Ave Chi 

cag Ill., will be pleased to receive in 
quiries regarding Internationa trucks and 
tors for highway construction and mainte 


PERMANENT WELL SCREENS 
A 











new bulletin has been issued by FEd- 
word I Johnson, Ine., 2 4 Long Ave., 
St. Paul Minn , describing Johnson well 
screens, in which the slot is « mpl etely under 
cut and will not clog and which h more in 
let area resuiting in more water id ower 
pumping costs 
WATER METERS 
City officials interested i long-life 
water meters which are accurate and 
dependable, should secure complete data 
from the Badger Meter Mfg. Co Milwaukee, 
Wis., describing Badger water meters 
WATER STORAGE TANKS 
The Petroleum Iron Works Co., Sharon 
Pa., will gladly send information regard 
ing steel storage tanks for water-sup 
plies, which are available in standard desigr 
> yr from 5,000 to 2,000,000 gallons from semi 
inished stock 


MODERN GARBAGE DISPOSAL 


City officials interested in an odorless, 
oausemieal and sanitary method of gar- 
bage and rubbish disposal should write 


to the Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
ilation of the city 
Booklet No. 79 


Steel Co., 81 
giving the pop- 
and asking for a copy of 


LONG-BURNING LANTERNS 


Complete information regarding Dietz 

red-globed Little Giant lanterns, which 

provide dependable protection against 
accidents and burn for seventy hours without 
attention, may be secured from the R. E. Dietz 
Co., New York 


PIPE CUTTERS 
Circulars describing the 
ter, which has six keen rotary blades to 
cut through pipe from 4 to 12 inches 
in dian may be secured from the Ellis & 
Ford Mfg. Co., 38 Piquette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


PIPE THAWING 
Prices and details on the 
thawing 





llis pipe cut- 





eter 


Engesser pipe- 
generator set, which is self- 


contained, generates its own power and 
requires no outside electrical connection, thaw- 
ing service pipes in 5 to 10 minutes. may be 
secured from the Engesser Electric Mfg. Co., 


Inc., Watertown, N 


SALVAGE COVERS 
Shuredry waterproofed salvage 
for use by fire departments are manu 
factured by the Fulton Bag 


covers 





Mills, 10 South Blvd., Atlanta, Ga n which 
plete information on this important subject 
ay be secured on request. 
AIR-LIFT WATER SYSTEMS 
The Su an Machinery ( 125 § 
Michigan ‘Ave Chicago, I will be 
pleased to send you copies of its cata 
ogs 371-1 and 356-J, describing the Sullivan 
air-lift system and Air-Made wells. 
CLEAN SEWERS 
Ar lustrated booklet describing the 
Turbine sewer cleaner and its method 
of working, as well as formation re- 
garding Turbine non-buckling wood sewer rods, 


ye secured from the 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


may 
chine Co 


Turbine Sewer Ma- 








_ 
26 
WHITE WAY STREET LIGHTING 
Complete information regarding wh 
way street light with rnamenta 
nerete lighting standards may be a 
red fro the Chicago Concrete Post ¢ 
awrence, La n and Leland Aves., Chicago 
ROAD R BINFORCING MATERIALS 
on Stee Youngstowr 
Or manufacturers of Truscon welded 
teel fabr curb bars yan tion 
ts and road forms, w gladly send f 
ation regarding any of its products 
DIESELS FOR POWER 
planning nstal!l w ft 
aieuhe ce ao wees ood nes Ww 
well to secure complete information and 
I 1 Fu Diesel engines from the Ful 
Works Co., St. Louis, Mo 
TRACTORS Pee BULLDOZING 
The rpillar Tractor Co., San Lear 
dr Ca if. will be pleased to send ¢ 
plete information and prices on Cate 
I Sixty, Thirty, Twenty and 2-ton tractor 
for hauling and spreading earth for fi h 
well as many other kinds of road work 


VALV ES AED saat 
we leox Co Water 


New? rel N. Y w gladly send data 
and prices n plug-valves, s ce-gate 
and flap- and shear-gates erested wate 
works offi als 
FIRE HYDR ANTS 
particulars regarding Darling 
ydrants and gate-valve may 
ed fr the Darling Valve & Mf 
Cc Williamsport, Pa. 
ONE-MAN SNOW REMOVAL 
A bulletin deseribing how road 
ca I t clear f ‘ ‘ 
expe \ or ‘ a Wa 
and a War v-plow 1 be a¢ ¢ 
W A. Ride ( Dept 1, Bucy 0 
PROTECTIVE PIPE COATINGS 
Ar ated descriptive boc 
ta f a very severe test 
ust protective pipe coatings and 
wray hich are applied cold ar he 
ng information on this subject I 
sent fre request by McEverlast, In¢ i110 
Board of Trade Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif 
REINFORCED CONCRETE a ‘ 
ete information regarding Newar 
pre tt yooh oncrete sewer } 
and sketches showing the type f t 
furnished, may e secured from the Newark 
Concrete Pipe ¢ , 462 jroad St Newar 
N. J 
SEWERS, SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE DIS 
POSAL 
The Pacific rresh Tank Co., 9 Park P 
New York blishes nine catalogs 
sewage d onal apparatus, sewer flu 
ing sip! sewer pipe joint compound, sew 
age ejectors, sludge pumps, flush-tank water 
regulators and Imhoff tanks, any one or 4 f 
which it will gladly send on request to 
pal officials 
DEEP wae PUMPING 
catalog on the Pomona double 
ain well power pump which is suital 
for every deep-we pumping need 8 
available from the nion ron Work I 
Springfield, Mo 


TRAILERS FOR GARBAGE COLLECTION 
The Highway Trailer Co Edge 
Wi has issued literature of special 
nterest to municipal officials on H 
and the Highway method of 
hauling garbage ashes and ther 
& saving 


ting and 


way trailers 
1 
rubbish at 


STEEL — BODIES 


Information and prices on the comy 
Wood line of hoists and all-steel dump 
bodies for every make, model and capa 
of motor truck, may be secured f 
ydraulic Hoist & Body Co Detr 


HY DRANTS, VALVES AND PIPE 





catalogs of R. D. Wood & ¢ 
I adelphia Pa describe tl 
t y's ine of Mathew fire 
water r gate hives Sand Ap 
ugally cast pipe hydra 4 , 
fittings 


oan CONCRETE ROA ty 


opies « a 4 har 
book on this subject 1s well a 
1051, are available without g to 
highway officials, hi ghway engineers 
tractors, from the Solvay Sales Corp., 4 


tor St., New York 
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Lighting Units on Wilshire 
mo = ee me Ls Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif 
r °° ' 
, | Floodlighting of Dade County “™ 


Court House, Miami, Fla 
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Illumination of Candler Airport Field, Atlanta, Ga 
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Pedestal-type Traffic Signals Pittsburgh, Pa 











These illustrations are typical of 
G-E Novalux installations which 


EE ———— ws —e | Agr 
Floodlighting of Athletic Field, Lynn, Mass | C 
y havecontributed to the best-lighted 
year in American history. 
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JANUARY, 192 THE AMERICAN CITY advocates 
Vol. XL, No. 1 for municipalities and counties: 
& Re I. City and regional planning and zoning for spacious development 
) » ¥ . . 
Oe aes 2. Streets and roads that are well built, well lighted, well cleaned 
me Cail 3. An abundant supply of pure, soft, palatable water 
Cif “ f. Sanitary disposal of sewage and garbage 
i y 5. Fire and police departments properly trained and equipped 
6. Thorough and uniform traffic control: fewer grade crossings 
443 Fourth Avenue 7. Plenty of parks, parkways, playgrounds, and swimming pools 
New York 8. Administrative efficiency and citizenship cooperation in bringing 
50 Cents, $4 a Year these things to pass 
NNN ee ee ee 





The Superhighway 


W ell-built, Well-drained Roads Designed to Give the Maximum of Safe and Economical 
Service for Many Years, May Justly Be Called Superhighways 
By WYATT B. BRUMMITTI 


S a nation, we Americans have New York, or “Greater Sauk Center day, those old pikes, unless they have 
an obsession for superiority. We we delight in “super-salesmen nd so been completely rebuilt, are hopelessly 
are not content to say that any- it goes. It is humorous, of course, bu nadequate. 


thing—no matter what—is merely good; behind it all there is an honest desire 


we have to say that it is better than the on the part of all of us, to advance, to What Constitutes a Superhighway? 
best before our hearers or readers grasp build beyond the standards which only If, as it is possible to do, we build 
the idea that whatever we are talking yesterday were considered ultimate roads which meet the demands of 
about is in the least removed from com- It is, in other words, another out- y, and at the same time lay the 
monplaceness. cropping of the general theory of rela- foundation for satisfying the demands 
As a consequence, we attend, by the tivity. A century ago a road or pike of tomorrow, which will be far greater 
merry millions, “super-movies’ to see which connected two points by means of then—and then only—shall we be justi 
“super-productions.” We dine at restau- a tortuous mileage of ruts, mud holes fied in calling our roads “superhigh 
rants which are described as “super- and fords, was the then superhighway : 
deluxe.” Our cities are not content to It was better than the common run of Superhighways have no single physical 
be themselves, they must be “Greater roads, and was viewed with pride. To- teristic by which they ean be rec- 
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A HIGHWAY IS NO SWIFTER THAN ITS INTERSECTIONS 


If they are crowded, one-level crossings, through traffic is materially hindered. The grade separation with side connecting roads solves the prob 
lem. Here is a typical highway crossing in Wayne County, Mich., with one road depressed and the other elevated 
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loot highw iv is under constructio! 

1 distance of 30 miles out from Ing 
wood E] Camin teal, the R 
Road leading into San Francis s 
other split highway, having t 
pavements on either side 


traction line 


Missouri has not only com 


mud; it is preparing for the 
well as for present needs. U.S. Hig 
wav 40, between Kansas City and 3 
Louis, a heavily used route, w 


ve considerably widened w 


ably | I 
next few vears The Lemay 











WIDER WOODWARD AVENUE, THE DETROIT-PONTIAC 
Wayne County, Mich.., 


ries, on peal vs as well as under nor- main road in this communit s being 
n cond : etermining just made less than 40 feet wide 
how “super s. Investigations must In New York there are h lozen 
be made to determine whether or not noteworthy highways There is Erie 
e existing routes are direct and ec Boulevard in Onandaga County, 56 feet 
nomica The futur velopment of wide, and Sheridan Drive in Erie 
im es served the highways ( inty vith its tw »U-T Or s ps of 
must be n int nt and be dk ving }0-foot pavements are found 
rmined as far as possible equently throug! the state 
Possibly the best known superhigh In California several significant pro- 
way proj s Wid Woodward Av- jects are under way or finished. There 
1 War C M "\ : e Cahuenga Pass Road near Los 
nnects the motor P Angeles, which is 72 feet wide, and the 
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SUPERHIGHWAY, SEEN FROM THE AIR 
is taking the lead in far-sighted highway construction, building for traffic ever heavier than today's 


Road, near St Louis, is 
widened to 40 feet 
Washington, Illinois, Louisiana 
nessee—one can practically cali the re 
of the states for examples of super 
ways or 


now 


near-superhighway constru 


tion 


The Enormous Burden of Highway 
Traffic 
There in all, some three n 
miles of roads in this country 
and indifferent roads. If a 


are, 


miles of roads were usable, all t! eal a 
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around there would be no Cause ior 
complaint. As it 1s, 71 per cent of them 
are unimproved in any way; they are 
little better than trails. Another 10 per 
cent have been graded and drained. 
Seventeen per cent have some sort ol 
impermanent surfacing, and about 2 pet 
cent ire vear-round, all-weath« r roads, 
3 made trom base to crown according to 
‘ the dictates of the most thorough scien- 
tific highway engineering. And these are 
the roads which carry the traffic. The 
Bureau of Public Roads conducted a 
survey which showed that 85 per cent 
of the entire highway traffic of the coun- 
try is carried over 6 per cent of the total 
highway mileage. 

In other words, there are about 184,- 
000 miles of usable roads in America; 
there are also in our country some 23 
million automobiles. It is not difficult 
to imagine what would happen were all 
of these cars placed on these good roads 
There would be, it is estimated, a car 
every 42 feet on those 184,000 miles 








In any attempt adequately to mee CAHUENGA PASS ROAD, NEAR LOS ANGELES 

the situation, It 1s necessary to think in A 72-foot superhighway capable of handling an immense traffic. Superhighways such as this 
rs ne eg " . will be required in the vicinity of every great city if motor traffic continues to grow; and there 

terms of four dimensions. For many 5 ne questien co thab petad 

vears mileage has been the major 


; desideratum in road building. If, at the must be classed as recomnition of th The Time- and Money-Saving of the 
4 end of the year, a state reported several importance of the time dimension Prof Superhighway 
hundred miles of new roads, its citizens Thomas R Agog, of lowa State College here re few better ° ae 
felt they had amply lived up to their .,\.. tt 
. beg ‘ . this tact than le savings actual am 
progressive reputation. But sometimes aiahs | , 
* : mputed, which have toilowed the open 
those few hundred miles of pavement It has been recognized general] that f ti H Vel | 
2 yr { ie ouand enicuiar Innew 
were only 9 feet wide. Obviously, this the shortening of a busy road is of great 
. ; : say “ten = " , nnecting Manhattan ind ==. Jersey 
glamorous mileage failed to solve the value because of the lowered cost of \, ' 
oe Fa ae ripig ts ; ; Where formerly passenger and commer 
traffic problem. transportation thereon. If a highway « ; Peer ; 
Widtl | | Ided ries an average of 1,000 tons of traffic per cars were forced to use the ferry 
‘ v6 ac , at ye ¢ 1e( =< atinlia : ; +} + r 
ath and capacity mu © addec day, a total of 365,000 tons per ann vith time nad patience-consum 
to the popular conception of roads. gach foot of distance saved to the traf : elays before and during the trips 
Similarly, they must be built strong will justify an expenditure of at least $66 sper re \ nder the river 
enough and thick enough to withstand For other amounts of traffic, 1 ortic ma ee 0-foot passages. P 
the punishment inflicted by the heavy ate savings would result, and these possible 1 4er ears make the trip in aly 7 
traffic of motor-busses and trucks. And S8vings amount to stupendous sums, o1 truck en minute ” 
to the physical dimensions of length, °e™#m very busy roads sed tin ' 
width and thickness, that other dimen Where the shortening of distar ( ion ( ( 
} would entail heavy rading = 3 . 
sion, time, must be added. And time is WOU/G entall heavy grading n : eatimati 
a dimension which can be determined ™®*“© 0 reverse grades, the desig ree t the monetary walu 
» by — draw his design according t the exact , ; vie “s 7 
only V the factors of traffic volume thic tims , nm th mal : 
. conditions ind n long I 1 g 7 an 
directness of route, and the impediments , gen npears there e some 7 
which may be encountered along that 9, ye) - re i Rie a ae 
route sat st Oo Each e is § i abou 


The elimination of indirect routes 
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ERIE COUNTY, NEW YORK, IS DEALING IN FUTURES 
; Sheridan Drive is a real superhighway in the sense that it is not only adequate for today’s traffic but for that of at least a few years to come 





number of cars by the time saved 
de by OU minutes ind you get the 


of vehicle-hours 





0.930 Capitalize — the ehicle-| I 
ed at $2.50 an h hich is a low 
( mate ol the vaiue ¢ he time t ne 
‘ er nd one or two passengers na 
tal daily saving 1s obtained of 02 
» kor vhole year that means abo 
S10 000-000 ()ther statistics vhich est 
! e the savings in ti ind ethciency 
jor commercial cars add the t : 
ti ed s ! ssilyle th 


Holland tunne that its policy of leadership is nct to be tion of scientific highway study 
A superhighway worthy of the name indoned. For example, problem of providing America’s future 
must tolerate no grade crossing. Wher There is ne before Congress the traffic with adequate facilities is of the 
possible. it avoids the crossing by tak Holaday Bill, with its 5-bilhen-dollar utmost importance. 
¢ & new route, usually parallel with ost-road program for a system of na- There are, of course, varying opin- 
the railway which presented the old haz- tional roads, designed to serve not only ions as to the ideal technica ind 
ra In case it 1s necessary to cross the present needs but to tie into the devel- physical composition of the road itseli 
tracks, the highway either leaps over opment of our airways. Under the pro- But if highways are built so that th: 
them by means of a bridge, or tunnels visions of this bill, permanent hard are, first, firmly based, well drained and 
beneath them roads are to be built, in no instance less made of a material eapable of with 
In New York State a carefully de than 20 feet wide, and with minimum standing the hard usage of heavy traf 
signéd program of grade-crossing elim- dths of 40, 50 or even more feet In a great deal will have been accom 
tion is under way. A bond author he vicinity of cities, the width of the plished If, further, pavements 
n of $300,000,000, with a similar out- roads being relative to the size of each created which make possible real s 
lay on the part of the railways, js ac- city Under this | the states will ings in motor fuel, tires and car depri 
counting for the elimination of at least be to the Federal Government as coun- ciation, we shall have done very well 
150 railway grade crossings every year, ties are to the states in state road-build- And if our roads are made for maximum 
outside of the city of New York ng programs Federal bonds, with 2 service over many years, with the u 4 
Another highway impediment is_ thi fe of 30 years, are recommended for most economy and safety to the us¢ 
busy traffic intersection. The super- financing, and no road is to be built thereof, we shall have justified our pr : 
highway, if it is a superhighway, sur hich cannot reasonably be expected ent pride in those paved roads which 
mounts the difficulty by grade separa » render maximum service throughout we call superhighways. 
fe Salad = 
a 
4 
a 
ur 
Courtesy of National Real tate Journal GRADE SEPARATION FOR BUSINESS CORNERS § 
A method of solving the grade separation problems at business corners so as not to destroy the frontage values of the property, has been worked 
out by the Bert H. Laudermilk Realty Association of Chicago. The method, as it will be applied in their latest residential development, known as , 
Stonegate, is illustrated here. The business blocks instead of fronting the main highway are located on bays run off from it at the point where a 


the ascent begins. 
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ns. One road may be depressed a 
ind the other elevated; thus a 

safe crossing is obtained. Connections 
made easy by systems of side roads, 
lesigned so tha one may change 

to the other with- 


Federal Leadership in Highway 
Construction 
The Federal Government has always 


COU! ged 
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ivs (And there are 


the building of good high- 
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umple itions 
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years. There is likewise befor 
Congress the Barlow plan, with its p 
posal for express motor roads, privat 
built and supported by tolls 
America’s future in highway constru 
tion depends almost entirely on th 
which 
cials use in planning those highways 
that 
cured which will permit of widening 


those 


telligence state and feder 


is essential rights-of-way be 


highway as traffic increases. Sim 


bridges should not be constructed wh 


The appli 


cannot easily be enlarged 





The method has the further advantage of making it possible to provide for greater parking space a 








Saving Time and Money for the City in 
: Condemnation Procedure 

















3y W. C. BERNARD 
r| HILE the power known is eml- \ rdingly y 
nent domain has been exercised lered that tl 
+ continually froin the beginning hot roperty rig r al ( 
n of organized government, the term re Pans og ~ — 
J : ~ was first applied to this power bes sa Son : ‘ * ; : ‘ the ry t time t ment 
1625 by the Dutch philosopher, Grotius ig ; Q n 
se work has since been translate bese * sities , : lings th 
the principal languages of tl eons or vroverty within 3 equate comp Phe 
d and constitutes the basis of man hicl not prohibited by eratiol rd ol l 
ir textbooks on internatiol1 zs of ber 
In deseribing this pr 
neal ale Minimizing the Muleting of the City ‘ 
sey slg sala It is all too evident that many otherwis: tether , 
k ans teh the state or bn wi public-spirited citizens keep their public 
may use and eve! spirit well under control when the munic- 
1 destroy such property ipality needs their land or a portion of it ring 
in the case of extre for school sites, playgrounds, street widen- 
I in which even privat ing or other public purposes. New York 
ecg po itlag oo gah furnishes a recent striking example of a What Constitutes Market Value 
: greatly needed street widening and model 
itility, to which ends the ‘ . . Vhe requiren 
Sere Me on ie ae eaggaeee housing project on the lower east side 
. parr rege ang it te which has been abandoned because of the 
; ineh eek daaiintes wae tn property owners unwillingness to sell at a - 
to be added that ehen + fair price. The Board of Estimate and oa : 
the state is bound to mal {pportionment was unwilling to invoke ile 
good the loss of those who los the power of eminent domain in this case NA 
their property.” on account of the unsatisfactory character , ; 7 
Since this time. eminent di of Veu York’s condemnation methods, , ; . . - a 7 h 
a TG Ate Ty a u hich have repeatedly resulted in the kine The cout 
by political writers and iurist citys being mulcted for several times the onal aiamiees ie 
s falls: true value of property acquired for public th ‘] lini ith , 
a a ca ea ae purposes, — snail toe ties.s "a 
EP eg. + gg reg ies St. Louis is conspicuous among the great ssineinive: tectcinn tine tall | 
sovertionty. to control and reav- cities of America for the speedy, scientific itt set tilieaais ili 
late those rights of a public natu: and economical manner in which its con- A baie: Sie hain " 
which pertain to its citizens in demnation proceedings are being con-  iliaton sieenillt Nin sabi ie 
common, and to appropriate and ducted. The method used is described Re SER 2 
control individual property for th: briefly in the accompanying article by the rhe See eT 
public benefit, as the public safety valuation engineer, who deserves a large paid “ 5 iteell a ‘thie ari 
necessity, convenience, or we Ifare share of the credit for the effective system “Wh ; pares Me ack | ‘emeie thik 
may demand adopted. : my Th a2) ¥ ‘ ‘ rr 
By Lewis, as “the right o1 powel tte Me MOSt SAUISIAcvory 
of a sovereign state to appropriate definition of the term yet « cu 
; private property to particular Uses, Vas that recently torn 
for the purpose of promoting the general of the Constitution of the United States Chicago court in these 
welfare.” ind as the taking of property within the 
By. Nichols, as “the power, inherent urisdiction of a state for the public uss What constitutes market ‘ 
In a sovereign state, of taking or of upon payment of compensation is not pro- on of law, and is the pri hich tl 
authorizing the taking of any property hibited by the Constitution of the United ner, if desirous of selling, v d under 
within its jurisdiction for the public States, it necessarily follows that it is unary circumstance nave old 
good.” within the sovereign power of a stat rty for; and whicl erson de 
ind it needs no additional justification rel ng but not cor i to do 
i There has been some difference of All powers and privileges, however \ 
¥ opinion as to whether this power eman- well established, are subject to certail 
i ated from the fact that the ownership prescribed regulations imposed by ou Charged th these I " 
of all lands was originally vested in the state constitutions as a safeguard to its Sfructions the lemnation tribui 
4 state, and that subsequent ownership citizens of the free enjoyment of their EA commission Consisting 
; was only by the grace and at the will of properties, or adequate compensatior reenoiders appoinvea by tne 
the state; or whether the power was for such property as is required to be ready to proceed with the 
i based upon the sovereignty of the state. taken for public use festin 
§ The modern view in the United States As a corollary to this procedure 
| lavors the theory of sovereign right. taking properties for public use, th Conducting the Hearings 
: Nichols aptly disposes of the question power of taxation vested in the loca In opening the case, the mr 


in one paragraph. government by the state has been deve ild do we to establish ar nsist 
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W rviewing Photographs, drawings S ( 
n nstance. buildings and their s g re 
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g th 1 particular cond r 
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TY OF ST. LOUIS ' 5 = ! 
CONDEMNATION DIVISION minimize 1 I 
Real Estate Appraisa ae ‘ 
of the « eter ¢ ruct 
Property Located at ( e ne I | h S 
building ( : tl 
} the photog! ns r 
, Age riaily I nterpre S S 
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. APPRAISAI BY EX 
The ¢ ( WITNESSES 
" " ) | 
ther har g ‘ The urd exl \ 
‘ ish ot. wt prepared t o 
ISiy iOV s alee sree hie loceligy | praisers working 
sses are hig 5 One group ol three reaitors 
commilss I res appraisals of land lings 
‘ , 
ud | ‘ fues f while team compost I I 
ontest on th he col irchitect and an engineer or co! 
missioners The city of St ? Remert ; i ' has ate A 
; ) > tractor Makes a «as f estimate 
earned ‘ riy ! tc rogral of the building lone 
that “guestin ng S stly In order to save time and 
The margin of , — ait 
largIN ety necessarily ner ee toes iaaae avoid ambiguity of terms, a 
nad to be n tavor it the yner - ‘ lard » an? S sheet 1S 
ss = APPRAISAL FORM FOR LAND AND BUILDINGS, USED In Standardized appra eet ha 
he size « he margin o1 CONDEMNATION PROCEDURE OF ST. LOUIS been adopted in thx rm of 
ne part taken sometimes ex questionnaire, tor the se Ol 
eded the purchase price of the entire information needed the realtors. Any similar form would 
property \iter two-and-a-half years While all sales are listed, only fair sales probably serve the same purpos¢ 


ol exper! standard 


was ¢ volved 


nenting, a iorm ol re 


in the determination of 
which has pro the proper rate of capitalization and the 


considered 


procedure 


luced unif 


formiy satisiactory results un- subsequent assignment of value to land 
ier all sorts of conditions. und building respectively “Forced” 


; sales must be disregarded, along with 
Four Distinct Types of Exhibit 


wash” sales, trades and family transac- 
Briefly 


this procedure consists of the tions. as not be ing true indications of the 
ollection, correlation, analysis and ap- 
plication ol! 


ts prevailing market 
all of the known quantities \ copy of this accumulation of sales 
thereby reducing the marginal factor t 


lata is furnished to the commission for 
1 minimum. In practice, this usually 


their future reference. Other copies are 

supplied to the real estate appraisers for 
verification and consideration 

Besides its constructive or defensive 

The first exhibit consists of the collec- value, this information subsequently 

tion and verification of the sale prices serves another purpose. Upon the trial 


takes the form of four distinct types of 
exhibit 
1) SALES 


The standardization of a detailed 
structural appraisal is not so easily ac- 
complished. A complete report on a 
building for condemnation pur 
must cover the following ten items 

(a) Quantities of materials entering 
into the construction of the build- 
ing in question 


(b) Unit price of each item place 

(c) Total replacement value of the 
structure 

(d) Age or apparent age of structure 

(e) The accrued physical depreciation 

(f) The economic depreciation 


deter- 


entering into the 


(zg) Factors 
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5 CHART SHOWING UNIT FRONT-FOOT LAND VALUES ADOPTED FOR SEVEN BLOCKS ON OLIVE STREET. ST LOUIS. MO 
%. 
: Black strips indicate all sales made near date of valuatior 
4 i 
TT] 
BOX 
r a 
yt ypes | mage suffer gf t in 
! s taking. It should 1 | e ber 
Sk I nd ing str aia harged ng 
| 3 | } . : e the 
feductio in jue ot the g . : ; : 
; est figure possible Resolving the Doubt in Favor of the 
vhere only a portion is taker 
Cost of restoration of remainde1 Owner 
4) ESTIMATES ENE! sing 
‘ Space might also be provided for an tegarding the fourth ¢ t, the ¢ 
ression of feasibility of moving the ‘ benents sp I ern : I 
structure bodily, where sufficient lot ything more than a s ment t 


space permits. Where the building is cog (+ Jundamen They if 


tirely appropriated, of course, items “! property o1 mage 
nd (j) will be eliminated 
Needless to say, ill appraisals, whether :' : ‘ 
; yn to tl S i 
'y ind, structures, or the two combined og 


must be analyzed and checked before ‘ yt —— ! f h this resentation ¢ 
\ they can be submitted. The realtors 


S figures must be checked back against s in the distri 4 mtn ¥ rst ecause It 1S In Ke¢ ng 
¢ sales; the architect-builders’ figures must ee ee ey eee rit of the law of eminent domain 
- be checked against reproduction prices; large « 3 pro eee See 
in nd the two weighed one against thx y to, and access fro the cing 4 §! 
other. The purpose of this check is t veal points ty f hardsh po 
te determine beyond a reasonable doubt n inadequate vard 

the actual market value of the property Sales, before and after the widening he mmunity by an el 


: Wheaton College Girls Edit Attleboro Newspaper 


1S ‘ rw fe 

a and Secure Important Traffic Improvement 

“f ZOUNG women from Wheaton Col- ynsiderable misunderstanding, for whe olving 
Id \ lege, at Norton, Mass., recently pre- the Wheaton contingent explained bot!) nd political ndal i milar 


red and edited an issue of the Attleboro sides to the Boston officials. the yt th Mar other eT lered 
ed Sun in that Massachusetts city, and in footway Announcement to this effect ( re reputed to } illotted 


LC- 1ddition to making a good job of it, they blazoned in black streamer cros the ! » I I lumr these nap- 
a obtained an important improvement for front page of the Sun, reading. “Ra | ning he girls sought chief nstrue- 
eS the municipality Promises Bridge Aid for Pupils e new nd by organizing tl forces 
Addition of a footway to the Dodge- In the opinion of Charles C. Cain, edi- effective bta 1 j 
ville bridge over the New Haven Rail- tor of the Sun, this construct ichieve Lt pre hat ti Wi ton lente 
ng road tracks had been sought without suc- ment alone istified the experiment. But harg f th {¢tleboro Sun for 
ld- cess by city officials from the transporta- the girls did not stop there ll divided —_— made by Mr. Cain himself. It 
tion company’s representatives in Attle- their forces efficiently, and despite sev- roved by John Edgar Park, D.D., 
boro But the college girls decided that eral disturbing “news breaks” which neé 3 President of Wheator n tne f that 


since that facility was evidently a very sitated re-making the front page several the experience would e the girls a les 
necessary one, it should be provided. A_ times, turned out an excellent editior n il ractical English and irrent 
conference with the local officials of the Among the interesting sidelight n event A conferer of the staff mem- 
New Haven failed, as in the past, but the their editing enterprise was the reluctance _ bers the Wheaton Neu the college 
. girl editors carried their appeal to those of the nm Wspaper women to “play w veekly, was called ten days in advance 

3 higher in authority at Boston and won stories which might be classed as jazz of the experiment, and tl rganization 

4 their case Apparently, there had been tvpes They devoted exactly two 2 3/16 
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Development of a System of Hard Roads 
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, har ! e 

y 1) Pl; = t 
mar I This svster 

' eS ng ot re 
g hist hard-sur 

iT i ne ¢ es t 
ky ( he Wayne 
City Road, | n 1857 '} ese! 
em has be leve ‘ veal 
nee that tin Che I s | bee 
repaired na tI ditional 
lepth of stone from time me nd 

n recent years have been given b 
minous surtact large ol the wor! 


: ; 
heing what is termed a “mat coat 


hin layer of asphalt or tar 


| spread ove! 


the surface of the old macadam. Som 


resurfaced with 


roads have bes n 
new layer of stone, and sph iit or tal 
plied in several treatments, making a 
penetration m icadam 
No doubt 
idam roads in Jackson County is due to 
tw First, limestone is avail- 
within reasonable hauling distances 
ilmost any point in the county, 
it made an ideal material for 
lam roads, 


the large amount of ma 


Oo reasons 


and 
water- 
was undoubtedly 

The 
second reason probably was the amount 
from the “Dram 
This law required that the 


bound maca 


the cheapest material available 


of monev available 


Shi p Law ‘ed 


revenue derived irom it must be spent 
on roads. Thus, with a cheap road 
material available and the funds pro- 


vided spec ifically for the purpose ol road 
building, the county has acquired a very 


hard- 


roads are 


respectabl mileage ol so-called 


roads. That these 


unsuitable for 


surfaced 


\ entirely present traffic 


conditions is quite evident, and can be 
readily appreciated by anyone traveling 
ince in the 


The new state highways are, of 


over anv considerable dist 
county. 


course, excepted in this statement 


Construction and Location Poor 
It is quite evident from inspection, as 


well as admitted facts, that the hard 


The Road Program of Jackson County, Mo. 


By N. T. VEATCH, JR 





H. Cons! . I. NGINEERS 
2 ] ks¢ ( I ll 
ding t ~ I Oo! 
t rT = Lhe 
( is s dete 
eae oenlias. e rather thar 
i 
good engineeri itiol Ch 
I es na he ( \ re were not he 
even for hors n trafh ind o 
not pre f m 
Chere f idence any 
sn g mie 
! 3 I th a 
ST, ae repairs 
siste g pe ng, ol 
I 1 0 
s rainag 
( I oads, is vital 
he perma! he road. Very 
vy of the roads ese! vstem 
f ay 
\ i result ns ready 
( the cour nfronted with 
S prac mpossibie situa 
n. There are 550 miles of what 
has been aptly termed “pie-crust” roads, 
rly inadequate to stand the demands 
modern trathi The cost of main- 
ining these roads even in fair condi- 
on 1s almost I ve ind cert uinly 
financially undesirable, as the amount re- 


would 
exceed the amount that could be 
The present hard roads 
have the following 


quired to properly maintain them 
soon 
raised by taxes 
objectionable 1ea- 
(1) Drainage ditches filled up 
(2) Rare separation of grades at rail- 
roads 
> - . 
}) Rare separation of grades at state 
highways 
(4) Poor location in several cases 
(5) Poor grades and curvature 
road 
ent needs 


(6) Type of unsuited for pres- 
(7) Prohibitive maintenance cost 
Most of these objectionable features 

will be eliminated by the new construc- 

Poor location can be remedied in 

s impossible to 


tion 


instances, but it 


some 


do so in othe rs, because ol 


improve- 
ments already established 


County Would Benefit by Better Roads 


Jackson County had a population in 
1920 of 367,846, 324,410 being in Kansas 
City. Kansas City has increased from 
pproximately 324,410 in 1920 to prob- 
figure of 450,000 


ably a conservative 


The smaller cities in the county and the 
rural population may not increase at the 
same rate, but it is reasonable to expect 
that in 1950 Kansas City’s population 





Kansas City, Mo 


will be between 800.000 and 850.00 
the county’s somewhere near 1,000.0) 
With the ever increasing use of the 
mobile and other motor-drawn veh 
is evident that the duty that wv 
imposed on the roads of Jackson Ci 
will be very great, and that the s 
the heavy maintenance costs are 1 
unnecessary by the construction 
the sooner thx 
have its road system on 
While the largest 


cent of! the population ol the ce 


erlv built roads, 
financial basis 
located in Kansas City, an 


county 


road system 1s needed I 

to bring trade into Kansas City, | 
give the immense pleasure-driy ng 
fic from the city decent 


to travel 


' 
roads 


Farming and Dairying 

The hills 

County are 
area, and the roads are used extens 
for pleasure driving. In 1927 ther 

in automobile for every 4.65 persons 


and vallevs of J 


scenic throughout its 


the county, or practically one fo1 
family. The county is covered 

cellent farms, all well improve 

many of them nationally kn 
examples of improved farms. Clos 
Kansas City large areas are devoted 
truck farming, florists’ establishments, 
orchards, This is especially true 
along the Big Blue and in the Missour 
bottoms near Courtney and Atherton 
Dairying is an outstanding industry in 
the county; there are several dairy 
farms—than which there are 
ter in the Middle West 
speaking, Jackson County is unusually 
well developed rurally, and the county, 
including Kansas City, can well afford 
to construct a complete highway system 
suitable for modern traffic 


etc. 


none het 
Generally 


Excessive Maintenance 

Nearly $900,000 is being spent an 
nually for road maintenance in Jackson 
County. This is excessive and the re- 
sults unsatisfactory. A large part of the 
macadam roads of the county are not ol 
sufficient thickness to carry the heavy 
traffic, hence cannot be maintained in 
a satisfactory manner even at the exces- 
sive cost of $1,000 to $1,500 per mile 
per year. 

The county will continue to develop 
very rapidly; many miles of new roads 
are being added annually. The volume 
and weight of traffic also show a very 
great annual increase. It was therefore 
evident that the maintenance cost would 


aa 


tats. 
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increase each year and the maximum = submit 


levy (25 cents) would necessarily be tem of roads 


reached immediately unless a very large cost. This commission was appointé 


percentage of the present macadam roads early in 1927, and after several month 
were rebuilt with more permanent mate- submitted a detailed report The re 
rial port outlined a system of primary r 
totaling 224 miles of new construction 
Commission Appointed to Study Road ,.;;}, an estimated cost of $6,500,000 


System This system was laid out with the 


The County Highway Engineer and of a regional plan. Po 
e - I 


| 
@ 
| 


' 

‘ 

' > 
—-4+--- 


report outlining a definite sys- 
, together with estimates of 


1929 


ild reach any particular entrance 


d without loss of distance or encount- 


ring heavy traffic. The system recom 
mended is shown on the map. It was 
tical to make the belt-line roads 

! ul lines o1 count of existing 
ments and right-of-way prob 

ems. It is believed that practically the 
results have beer btained with e 





MAP OF JACKSON COUNTY, MO., SHOWING PROPOSED ROAD SYSTEM IN DOTTED LINES 


the members of the County Court real- and roads in adjoining counties wer 
izing the necessity of taking some imme- studied, as well as those in Jackson 
diate and definite action upon the rec- County, and the system was laid out so 
ommendation of the County Highway as to enable traffic to approach Kansas 
Engineer, the County Court engaged a City in as direct a route as possible, with 
bi-partisan commission of two engineers 


belt lines crossing the main routes to 
to study the existing road system and to . Kansas, so that traffic from any diree- 


Financing New Construction 
Besides laying out the road system, 
+] | 


he report st ated definitely the | 


iocation 


cost, and type of construction proposed 
for each separate road included in th 
suggested county road pl in. It also out- 


ned in considerable detail the financial 


2 





1 confronting the county. It was 


that on the basis of present as 





] 
uluation of property in Jack 
son County, it would require a tax levy 


20 vears of a little more than 7 cents 


s1(M) n to retire the § { 
(Xv ee } ‘ | | 
? ’ r no ti ye T the 
ror per $100 \v ! yu 
: 
I ! e than 30 mules per ve 
tl e saving nv nte ' ’ x ‘ 
I ent the ré ( re 
1 exceed the carrying charges on 
required for imn ( 


Publicity Puts Over the Bond Issue 
Lite lerable de lue t eg 
etions governing er registt 
r prior to electior he matter was: 
§ mitted ft the peo] r decis 
aiong ith a ree na mssue¢ T I 
ements in Kansas City Prior to 
the date of electior he County Cour 
rinted a large supply of maps simi- 
» the uustration ind on the same 
1 brief description what was 


’ nosed 


statement ol 
the estimate ot! cost ol each road mak- 


together with 


ng up the system. This “broadside” 

stated that the county officials 
pledged themselves to carry out th 
‘ re recommendations of their Com 
mission of Consulting Engineers, and 


that the system would be completed 


within the estimates The broadsides 


were distributed throughout the county 
and the project was explained to most 
ol the civic ciubds The road bonds were 


large number of 
$30,000,000 


submitted along with a 


city projects totaling about 


most of which were voted down. It was 
felt that the definite way in which the 
road issue was presented, and the pledgé 
that the work would be done under th 


design and supervision of the bi-parti- 


san Commission of Consulting Engineers, 


‘ 
were largely responsible for the success 


ol the proposition 
The surveys 
and 


were started as soon as 


ssible, contracts awarded for 


] 
three 


rather small projects. Contracts 
will continue to be awarded as rapidly 
as possible. It is hoped to have all of 
them awarded during 1929, and the 


project January 1, 1931 


| completed DY 


Personnel 


The ¢ 


Court is at present 


ounty pr com 


posed of Harry S. Truman, Presiding 
Robert W. Barr, Judge of the 
Eastern District, and Howard J. Vroo 

Western District 


Judge ol the 
H. Koehler Highway En 
} 43 


The popularity of these officials 


T 
Juage, 


man 
Leo 


gineel 


is County 


and the confidences Imposed in them ar 
recent election wil make 
only William P. Bash tak 
ing the place ol Judge Vro man on Jan 


evident, as the 


one change, 


uary l, the latter not having been a can 


PHI 


AMERICAN CITY 


lge of the Court 
usiast; he is 


r 
raiis 


‘| he 
is a real good roads 
President 
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Presiding for a 


The 





long period of 


Commission of Consulting | 


of the Na- gineers consists of Colonel E. M. St 
tion and has ton, a prominent engineer ol 4 
for good roads experience, and the writer ‘ 


A 20-Mile Slag ‘Tar Macadam 
Road in Australia a 


mited t nly ‘ 
road inti t 
} » 
g hen the Main R 
‘ South Wales cam 
a\ h conjun I 
( iu ne rities 
number of the n 
mportant of whi 
istrict 18S that 


Maitland 
The Newcastle 


rt} 
Cl 


wth, mostiv by the 


tration method, one 


r tion being ¢ 


emixed specifi I 
Che specification pro- 
I t 
led for three-course 
rk two Dase courses 
eh eonsonudated 
‘ , ’ 
t-inch thickness ind a 


penetration course, gv 

ng a total depth of 11% 

nches 
Where 


this 


road has 


been laid on a reason 
ble foundation, the re 
sults have been excel 


ony we ik 


The 


places have been found 


lent 
on sections traversing 
virgin ground on several 
Th 


results obtained in 


good 
this 


WOTK nave 


reiocations 


particular 


been responsible for a 
wider use of the mate 
rial, which in the past 
has always been re 


1 3 
i 


garaed Wil h 1 good ¢ 


Again, 


ol suspicion 


until the advent of the 
Main Roads Board 
there was not a big de 


mand for any road ma 
rial. The position 
New South Wales is 


that the people are ray 


teria 


dly waking up to the 
fact that the slag in any 
particular truer 
to size than the corre- 
sponding sizes of ston 


s1ze 1s 


It is actually cheaper in 
price and there is 
larger volume of it t 


ids Board of the 


nr 
hil ) 


om Ne istie to 


Maitlan 


P 
ed of slag throughou 


By E. F. STEVENS 


WCAS New Soutw Wa tes, AUSTRALIA } 
Austr was the ton 

short lengths The slag fines, %g-inch mater 

three years proved very successful for binding 


surlace treatment ol! roads, ana mM 
this material is in 
While, of course 
New South Wales ay 
small to Americans, the Neweastl M 


about 4,000 tor 


existence ol aemana 
th the 


reconstructed tities 


in roads, the 


local e produced 


used 1n 


, 


nd road used 
the 
other shorter jobs used like im 


mile for 15 mnhes, and s¢ 


ont s con lt is expected that il vear ¢ 


nossibie To secure irthne!l 


its 20 mules ll be | 
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SCENES ON THE NEWCASTLE-MAITLAND 
MACADAM ROAD IN NEW SOUTH WALES, 
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THE JOHN G. SHEDD AQUARIUM NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN GRANT PARK. CHICAGO 


» America’s Largest and Most Modern Aquarium 
Nears Completion in Chicago 


By WALTER H. CHUTE 


Director. JOHN G. SHEpD AQUARIUM 


Lae we e, 


HE John G. Shedd Aquarium, lo- one side of the foyer hall are the execu- e double piped so as to allow such ad 
cated on the shore of Lake Mich- tive offices and the lecture hall, and on justments in the number of tanks in each 
igan in Grant Park about a mile the other side are a “balanced aqua- system as are necessitated by the char 
from the famous “Loop” district of Chi- rium” room and the museum cter of the specimens on hand 
cago, is designed to be, upon completion, 
the largest and most modern institution Scientifically Lighted Exotic Exhibits 
of its kind in America, and more than There are 132 permanent wall tanks Of special interest is the “balanced 
twice the size of the famous Battery lining the walls of the main exhibition aquarium” room. This 1s decorated in 
Aquarium in New York City. Large halls. They vary in capacity from 375 colorful Japanese style to represent an 
aquaria have hitherto been located near gallons to 13,500 gallons. Special care open-air courtyard, lighted by eight 
salt water, but this one is a tnousand has been taken in lighting these tanks. lanterns, each on a bamboo post. It is 
miles from the seaboard. The skylights are so arranged that the octagonal in shape with a central kiosk 
The structure is octagonal in shape, visitor views the fish by means of re- in which fancy goldfish will be exhibited 
and conforms in architectural style with flected light. The largest tanks are 30 The main walls of this room will contain 
the nearby Field Museum of Natural feet long and 10 feet wide, and hold 6 65 smaller aquariums, which will be 
History. Its exterior is of Georgia mar- feet of water. There are, in addition, 95 planted with aquatic plant life and in 
ble. It consists of a main floor, a base- reserve tanks as well as a number of which “toy” tropical fishes will be ex 
3 ment, a basement mezzanine, and a cen- portable tanks. The total capacity of hibited. An innovation in this connec- 
= tral tower which rises to a height of 100 all permanent tanks in the building is tion is the use of the new “violet ray” 
feet. Only the ground floor, however, about 500,000 gallons. Water is sup- glass in all the skylights to insure a 
; will be open to the public, the exhibits plied from four reservoirs in the base- proper plant growth and a more faith 
3 being so arranged that all may be seen ment, the total capacity of which is ful rendition of color. Other interesting 
| without the necessity of the visitor's 2,000,000 gallons, half of which is salt. features are a sma ecture hall 
3 climbing stairs or retracing his steps at This salt water will be brought from the hatchery, scientific boratories and a 
i any time. ocean in 125 railroad tank ears museum of rare preserved fishes 
¥ rhe aquarium proper is 300 feet in All the pumps used will be of the Included in the regular equipment ot 
: diameter, exclusive of the terrace, which centrifugal type, electrically driven. the aquarium will b specially built 
3 is 30 feet wide. After passing through These, as well as the motors, which will railroad fish car, which, in effeet, will be 
- the front vestibule, the visitor enters a have special moisture-proof windings and a traveling aquarium. This will be used 
4 spacious marble foyer hall, which, in other exceptionally modern features, are for transporting fishes from the collect 
‘ 


turn, opens into the octagonal rotunda, manufactured by Fairbanks, Morse & ing grounds to the aquarium. To insur 
also of marble, in the center of which is (Co. of Chicago. The aquarium piping, rapid handling of the specimens at tl 


I I NM I ‘ ic 
a 40-foot pool. This pool is to be ar- which is antimonial lead throughout, is aquarium, there have been provided 
ranged as a semi-tropical swamp. Radi- divided into five separate systems— driveway into and around the basement 
ating from the rotunda there are six heated, and refrigerate’ salt water, and electric elevators and hoists, and an 


main exhibition halls, each 30 feet wide heated, natural, and refrigerated fresh overhead tramway, which delivers the 
and approximately 90 feet long. On water. About 30 per cent of the tanks fishes, still in their traveling cont 


Lil iiners, 
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lirect to the aqu m tank in which that the aquarium will send special ex- cago for the purpose, Thi 
they are to be exhibited The John G editions t I rw collection will be built, operated and e 
Shedd Aquarium expects to exhibit ecimens | e the Shedd Aquarium Society. Funds 
hshes an her aq lle Irom every lar luture maintenance are assure 
rt of the United States as well as This splendid nstutution s made small tax levied by th South Park ¢ 
imber foreign species. In additior sible by the late John G. Shedd, who missioners on the South Park Dist: 
r ex ts, it is expected nated $3,000,000 to the people of Chi- Chicago 


Financing Improvements by Spe 


By WILLIAM D. HUDSON 














cial Assessment 


( .G ENGIN Member OF THE Firm or BARTHOLOMEW AND ASSOCIATES 
HERE is mn sing tender rities te ! consideration the on its relative value, and 
cities toward the financing of in lity ol a given district to assimilate incre ise or decre r) in value 
mine { status i 
provements by assessing the major the financial burden before granting 5. Number an : nl, 
ante RR SAE oe It nd whether truly representative and 
portion ofr the entire cost of the wor! etition Io! 1) mprovements 1s ial e tl 3 
; } ; . +, . injet ( eved lron I I VSIS OL some eight ™ _ —— ee 
0 . ibutting property, or again lieved, I! 1 an l l l ig 6. Character of improvement: tl 
| perty within a more or less arbitrar whether purely of local or part g 
d assessment district. This meth eral benefit 
ng applied to every sort of improv . ° . . com % a 
Wns SE UES te ebety nent: <5 Supt Advantages Summarized a a a oe 
' including the installation of stre¢« The advantages of the $pe- graphically on a sectional m 
hg, sidewalks, sewers, storm dra cial assessment method of city, so that at a glance the spe 
widening and extension, and 01 financing municipal improve- sessment situation for anv district. h 
mental lighting. Even the ma , ments are the facility with ever small, will become apparent. A 
ghting is occasionally ares dies which the project can be ac- fairly complete record will be h 
sessment district ( riousiy enoug! complished and the compara- every lot or parcel of land The } 
- California, in 192/, adoy tive ease of insuring the col- should also show the outline of each 
=e masks a ot Ll om ons : ' . 
Railroad Grade C1 ng Act which lectibility of assessments. If sessment district, and an attached st 
irports to assess the cost of eluminating ede : : ey *” 
| the assessment district is care ment the nature of improvement 
’ © erossing 7, vet thy ready . a 
grad ing again n dy Xx fully laid out and the project ered 
ted lot owner who happens to dw is one that will obviously With this fairly complete } 
street crossed at some point by I increase the value of the abut- conditions at hand. together with infor 
road trac o ire > , > ¥ 
: : ting and adjacent property, the mation as to legal and other diffi 
\n analysis of some S00 special as public looks upon the special in the way of the project, it should n 
ssment jobs in a western city ind 08s > ; ; ; ; : 
| assessment method with favor. be difficult to decide upon the met 
ed that the ordinary project, not ir It is also a fact that many cities project and its feasibility. Property 
iving excessive property damage, Was e reache > ne > ‘ } 
ig prop have reat hed the limit of their owners are automatically protected from 
isually completed withu ) years [rol bonded indebtedness’ with over-assessments and the evils of ove! 
the tune the petition for the unprov much essential work yet to be lapping asssessment districts. The va 
ment was received by Coun > - , > , e ' 
done. Virtually the only rious improvement petitions may be 
On the whole. the special assessment method left to secure needed sembled in the form of a budget. assut 
vstem 1s an effective device. and pre improvements ts to assess the ing an equality of the special tax burcde 
rly controlled, works no hardship on cost of the work against the on ik seebd thaws for its hese beth wv 
the average property owner. Without property most benefited. cessity and ability to pay 
regulation, however, there is the dange The investigation also brought to light 
ol ove! mprovement n som distr cts the waste of proceeding prematurely 
vithout the capacity ol ibsorption ot square miles of a modern city, that the with plans estimates and the letting of 
the cost In some instances it has beer following data would be he Inful nm “ar- egntracts. Instances are numerous 
found that the cumulative assessmen riving at a decision where proceedings have run from four 
iwainst the property exceeds even its 1. Present front-foot value of property to six years and reached a stage of ac 
market value In others, it is but a flected tually calling for bids, only to be aban 
] +) ’ i 4 » y4 . 
: small proportion of the assessed value 2. Total ame nd number of special doned for one or several of ten different 


of the property. Inequalities of this assessments levied against property within 


sort, 1f not guarded against, will tend t ist five ve 


irs 
| | t ] t ao if ‘ . 
ward the adeiay uo no the st ppage « 3 Ratio of total amount of special as- 
much-needed and meritorious projects ssessments to assessed value of property 
rhe cbvious remedy is for citv a 4. Factor to apply to property based 


‘ ‘T NTIL recently America has been has no parallel in any country in th: 

in the frontier stage as nations world Nowhere are the arts of archi- 
go. We were too busy about the hard tecture and landscape engineering being 
realities of life to have much time for the practiced more extensively and success- 


umenities. But now we have the oppor- llv than in America 

tunity and we have also the resources to rhe city of Washington should express 
raise the standard of taste in this country; the soul of America. We do well, there- 
and the extent to which this is being done fore, to give to it the beauty and dignity 





causes. It is believed that much of this 


economic loss may be avoided through 
the graphical analysis suggested, suppl 
mented by a preliminary weighing of 
the legal and financial factors involved 


The City of Washington Should Express the Soul of Americ: 


to which it is entitled. In doing so w 
are not only carrying out those plan 
which Washington made so long ago for 
the city which he founded, but at th: 


same time we are justifying that faith 


which he had from the beginning in th 
future greatness of America.” 


ANDREW W. MELLON 
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1 Methods and Costs of Road Oiling 
In New Mexico 
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y EW MEXICOS road system is ( hich cou ! 

N excess of 5,000 miles. Her popu- sort of shaps Gradu . \ 
/ tion is less than 400,000. Re reduced the e of maximum _ “oT 
ly adequate maintenance of a road til at present we ar 


re so disproportionally large for maximum, and the percentage of fine the ¢ 


ulation which must keep it up that 


/ 


rs down heavily on the taxpavers screen—has been incré 


The state has put into effect a 5-cent is I h as bo per cent « I ert mixed 
9 tax which helps to place some of 1 ‘ 
uirden on the passer-by, but the With this sort of surfacing, we have ( 70 h 
New Mexico taxpayer still carries the been able to keep our road S\ ) we t 77 
short end of the stick. n even the longest of dry period t a“) 1 15 rng 
New Mexico’s surfacing specifications wind and traffie rob the surface roxin I 
20 to 1923 allowed the use of large’ essent nes at g ( 
openings as high as 2'%-inch. inch per year, and : 
When on this was superimposed a lib- loss has been five inches in three vear I pI 
nterpretation of the specifications Since intensive maintenance is required rl i, al 
th contractor and engineer, the re- to keep the road passable, the combined tion road gra 
sults were startling, but not conducive cost of maintenanc d 3 rning the treate te 
to riding comfort nor to reasonable proving a heavier burden each 
maintenance. The small proportion of ther read over the 
nes present in the surfacing soon blew California Methods Adopted rm thickness and left to t 
iy and an array of large stone was In the summer of 1927 a short stud) For 






































EQUIPMENT AND RESULTS ON A MIXED-IN-PLACE OIL ROAD IN NEW MEXICO 
1. Applying light oil with an asphalt distributor. 2. Harrowing after the first application of oil. 3%. Turning over the harrowed material with 
the blade grader. 4. Mixed material in roll with a satisfactory color. It is now ready to be spread to the desired width and thickness. 5. One 
man Spearwell Big 8 blade grader spreading the mixed material to its b spread. 7. Texture of the finished surface. 8. A section of the 
finished road 
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spread light blade is kept on 
remove ruts. Ordinarily 
maintenance is suthex 


smooth, rutless surface 


Two Methods of Forming the Surface 


In general, two situations present 


this stage: when the 1 


hemselves 


to be treated has been suriaced on 
hort time previously, say a year 
hen the surfacing is far gone on. the 
y to a mpilete os re being 
or three inches metal left 
l-packed subgrad Most 
l eagt treated to date in New Me xX1c¢ 
s in the second class. Th 
eated belonged to the first . 


Treating the First Road 


The road had been regrad 


iced five months betfore oiling beg 

Surfacing consisted « n average 6-11 
oose thickness of crushed grave 

the maximum stone passing 

ring. It contained approximats 

ent sand passing a 10-mesh sieve 

{ to 6 per cent passing <UU mes! It 
is only lightly compacted. Founda- 

tion conditions, due to the regrading 
vere poor over most of the jol 


[he equipment used « 


Three one-man graders h Ss 
blades mounted on 2-tor Cater] 
tractors: one 9-foot disc-harrow dr 
by a 2-ton tractor, one 6-loot gI det 


drawn by a Fordson tractor; and one 
steam tractor for heating oi! in railway 


tank cars. A 1,260-gallon asphalt dis 


tributor was rented The operators 
were furnished by the owner of the dis 
tributor. 

[wo of the one-man graders were 


equipped with scarifiers These scar 
hers were bolted to the rear end of th 
grader frame. It is the writer's opinion 
that this type of scarifier can be mor 
osely controlled than the type which 
s placed ahead of the blad Phe grave 
surfacing was scarified to a depth of 
inches and well pulverized by the disc- 
harrow 

Oil was then applied in three applica- 
tions of slightly less than 1-gallon per 
square yard at each spread ; the tota 
per square yard on this job was 1.35 ga 
Immediately following each ap- 


lons 
plication of oil the disc-harrow was rur 
over the section. This served as a pre- 
liminary mix and also removed pools and 
driblets of oil so that traffic could carry 
on with as little discomfort as possible. 
For a day or two, traffic was detoured, 
but it was quickly found that it was 
absolutely necessary to get all the auto- 
mobile travel possible over the road 
to offset the destructive effects of nar- 
row-tire great numbers of 
which are still in use in this particular 
“section. 
Following the third application of oil 


wagons, 


dise-harrowing, the 
machines began to blade the 


th ts attendant 


{ material back and forth across 
the road Approximately a half-mile 
n is handled at a time. The oil 

f Ss move to one side of the road 
cesslvi s, care being taken that 

1 on the blade is not so heavy 

he mate is merely pushed; it 

st re just as the earth rolls off the 
lboard « ell-scoured plow. When 
pronounced ré s given the material 


place rapidly 


This blading k and forth is kept 
nt he he mixed material 
iniforn it no hard-and-fast rule 

{ i s ti vhat this color 
. d be. Some gravels are sufficiently 
nd properly mixed when the color 1s 


rk chestnut, and other materials are 


right re most coal- 

ek. The g I he aggre 
te prior to oiling has much to do with 
n-test, commonly 

sed in asphalt paving construction, 1s 
ssistance. S ng as the individual 


rains of sand show sharply in this test, 
The 


tain test is somewhat of a post-mortem, 


the work mav be considered good 


; 


does serve to check the foreman’s 
idgment 
The sp 
chines 


s done by the 
that did the 


practically all our roads we 


same 


J 


mixing. On 
ire spread 


ng to a width of 18 feet and a 


ai 


loose 


thickness of inches This will com- 
pact to approximately After 
the material has been spread to its final 
position, it is maintained for a period of 


week by a small Ford- 


21% inches 


three days to 


son-drawn grader 


Costs 
[otal costs for this type of work were 
follows for 11.2 miles 


§ fying $691.32 
D arrowing 383.58 
Heating oil 529.43 
Mixing 1,436.50 
Maintenance under traffi 384.92 
Oil distributed on 11,123.22 
Equipment rentals 1,440.00 

Total $15,988.97 


Roads Where New Material Is Added 

As stated before, most of the 
New Mexico require a different treat- 
ment from that just They 
have not sufficient gravel on them to 
permit of scarifying and oiling the 
loosened surface. They require the ad- 
dition of new material before oil can be 
pplied. It is on this type of road that 
we are effecting our greatest economies. 


roads in 


deser ped 


Ordinarily, the method employed to 
bring such a road back to Bureau of 
Public Roads requirements is to resur- 
face with 6 inches of crushed rock or 
gravel 18 feet wide. This costs us close 


to $4,000 per mile and requires the ad- 


dition of binder each vear thereafter 
until it is worn out and ready for ap- 
other coat of gravel. With our incre 
ing automobile traffic, this means 
third or fourth year. Maintenance 
been costing a little more than $200 
mile per year. When ready for res 
facing at the end of the fourth ve 

will have cost us $4,800 per mil 


Costs for This Type of Road Using Oi] 
On a typical road 
ibove conditions and recently oiled 


embodying 1 


were obtained The r 
was resurfaced with 
gravel, 18 feet 
high percentage of fines desired for 
treatment, a 
from contractors than would have 


costs below 
3 inches of crus] 
Bee LuUSeé 


wide 


iower 


price WAS ser 


possible with the standard surfacing 





specification. This material was 
on the road for $1,400 per m 
COST OF OILING 
Treating 16.5 Miles With 1 
Pot Cost ] 
Ite ( t M 
$245.19 $15.23 
‘ 1,786.44 110.96 
Heating oil 630.59 39.16 
Oil plus distributing 17,368.72 1,078.80 
Processing 2,736.56 170.00 
Shaping under traffic 675.69 41.96 
Laying down 572.25 35.54 
$24,015.44 $1,491.65 


} 
1 ~~ 
LIC Lit 


rhe total cost of adding 3 
new gravel and oiling is approximately 
$2,900 per mile It is not believed that 
anything more than patching of a few 
raveled spots will be necessary during 
the first year. We have demonstrated 
that, if need be, we can scarify and re- 
shape a mile of oiled road for $40. Ii 
it were necessary to do this every year 
lor four years, our total cost for main- 
tenance would be $40 plus another $6 
to take care of raveling and shoulder 
breaks—say a total of $100 per year 
or $400 over the period considered, mak 
ing a total cost per mile at the end of 
a four-year period of $3,300, as against 
$4,800 for the straight graveled road 
Added to this saving is the immeasurabl\ 
greater convenience to the traveling pul 
lie and a saving in wear and tear on 
motor equipment which is difficult to 
estimate but constitutes a formidab 
item, 





The Semi-Annual Index 
to Vol. XXXIX of 
THE AMERICAN CITY 


will be found on the 8 pages imme- 
diately preceding the back cover 
of the issue of December, 1928. 
It lists more than 830 articles and 
items under 141 subject headings 
and under 334 geographical list- 


ings. 
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How 


laying Against Par in Public Health 


a Community, Through the Public Health Appraisal Form, May Make Comparison 


Between Itself As It Now Is and Itself As It May Become 


\SSOCIATE 


HE he ilth surveys that have been VIVIU 


made and continue 


through the use of the Appraisal and no 
Health 


Association are for the purpose of find- 


Form of the American Public 
ing out what is lacking, if any 
in existing local health de 
irtment activities, and what ar- 
adjustments, or ad- 


thing 
| 
rangements, 
ditions are necessary to make 
organizations the force they 
the community 
Appraisal 
purpost Olt tact- 


ought to be in 
Lhe first use ol the 
Form is for the 
nding—to discover what is bi 
ing done, how it 
who is doing it, and what facili- 


tles are provided for the work 


is being aone 


The mere reading over caretully 
of the Appraisal Form 1s of very 
definite value to a health officer 
and to all engaged in public 
health work, as it reminds them 
of the possibilities within reach 
of a health department or a sim- 
ir organization. 

The chief value, therefore, of 
the Appraisal Form is that a 
community may make compari- 
son between itself as it now 1s, 
and itself as it may become. The 
similar to that of the 
golfer who is playing not against 
some individual, but against par 

. standard that is possible ot 
attainment 1 indeed is 


case 18 


and often 
surpassed by amateurs as well as 
DY professionals. 

The Appraisal Form for health 
uctivities does not embody 
standards that are Utopian or 
idealistic, but standards actually 
found to have been attained in a 
considerable number of cities 
(usually about 25 per cent) sur- 
veyed in 1921 and 1924. The 
standards are attainable and are 
worth attaining. In the degree 
to which the city approximates 
or exceeds the standards, in that 
degree (other things being 
equal) will it have rendered 
more effective health service to 


its community. For example, in a recent 
health study of the city of Denver, it 
was found that to the extent to which 
medical and nursing service had been 


to be made 


By JAMES WALLACE, M. D. 


Fretp Director, AMERICAN Pups 


i, as contrasted with the mate! 


cases where no prenatal nursing service 
prenatal medical service | 
been provided, 
The ratios and credits now in 


Heattu As 








Some of the Uses of the Appraisal 
Form* to the Health Officer 

|. It is valuable as a check-up to find 
what health services are being provided 
for the community. 

2. It can be made the periodic health 
examination of the department, whereby 
any failure in function of any of the 
branches of the organization may be dis- 
covered, and special attention given where 
found necessary. 

3. An appraisal will suggest lines of work 
and put the health officer in a position to 
know just what lines ought to be given 
special attention. 

1. It will enable the health officer to pro- 
vide a well-balanced program and will tend 
to prevent the prosecution of one line of 
work at the expense of another. 

5. It will enable the health officer to 
determine who is doing the health work 
of the community—the health department 
or some other official or non-official agency, 
and the extent to which each contributes 
to the work as a whole. 

6. It will provide the means of furnish- 
ing the health officer with an array of data 
and a compilation of facts that will put 
him in a position to answer easily and 
promptly questions on local health activi- 
ties, and will make it possible for him to 
give additional publicity to the work of his 
department. 

7. It will provide a record whereby the 
progress of the community in health mat- 
ters can be measured from year to year. 

8. It will enable the health officer to 
determine the cost of the different activi- 
ties of his department, and to make a cost 
analysis of his work. 

9. It will enable the health officer the 
more readily to furnish reasons for in- 
creased appropriations for health work. 








not final. They are not like the laws o 
the Medes and the Persians, immutabl 
but are to be revised periodically in the « 
light of newer knowledge of health meth- 1 


provided for prenatal cases, to that ex- 
tent was the chance, to a three-fold de- - ae : ( 


gree, of the mother and the infant sur- 


Obtainable from the American Public Health 


4 tion headquarters, 370 Seventh Avenue, New 


health practices Puble health 
Che st 


1 OI prolessional qualiheation are 


eSSIVE indards of educa 


eing revised and raised, and 


ds of public health practice 


pu 
ig in the rear 
The Appraisal Fort n its 
hira ¢ T s | 3 
he result ol a wide s \ Vv 
t nts of public healt! nd is 
he ¢ ome n extended 
r no ne prin eS | 
I S iS a measure ( 
vities | I ns a 
( maior ( es 
comm ‘ ] 
t ~ Ts T e 
e n i pu ( at hi 
gran ind presents f i 
lards for evaluating 
or inadequacy of the dif 
erent activities inder inv 
ranch of public health work 
In addition to these three 


major 


aids in the Appraisal 
Form for the evaluation 


vities, there is much additional 
niormation called for in regard 


the organization and person- 


nel of the health department, the 


uudget on which it operates, and 
other items that it is necessary 
to know something about in at 


tempting a fair and comprehen- 
ve estimate as to what returns 

being obtained from the in- 
tment in public health 


‘he Appraisal Form includes 
its list of 


Vital 
Disease Control: 


major activities 
Statistics; Communicable 
Venereal Dis 
Tuberculos s Con 
Infant, Pre 
School, and School Hygiene; 


Food and Milk Control; Sanita- 


tion, including water- 


ese Control: 
trol; Maternity, 





Laberatory Service 
Health Instruction; Cancer Con 


Heart Diss ( 


two last 


tre ina 

The named ar 
new activities, included for the 
first time in this third edition of 
the Appraisal Form, 


or two samples Ot imes OL activ 
which a city is scored might be 
In connection. with Commu 


Disease Control, the city is scored 


» control measurés required in that 
r the particular disease 
recognized measures in regard to 
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[s n the city? Many cities have alread B 
, ' mil Wi r « he ply 1s pas- health activities ippraised, ind W a 
‘ é Wl! shows low bac- number of cases the work has been 
Are ' é counts per cent vholly or partially by the local « 
the dis e] health department. From the stan 


point of public health improve I 
he WwW es nalys nd | frequent re dairies appraisal can be made not only thi 
In regard to the cit su : ns ginning of a definite advance, but th 
W! per cer s are tu- riodic urge to go further a1 eff 
tested ? idditional improvements 


Hydro Plant Installs Diesel Engine as Standby 
By A. J. DAVISON 
Mi P Sr. Louis, Micu 


HE experience of St. Louis, Mich The Original Plant turbine and a 250-hp. verti wate! 
n municil power-plant ne! lhe first plant consisted of three small tube 150-pound-pressure boiler was ir 
iu poe | I ! 


‘ e and s ‘ heels é elng elted to a_ stalled. In 1920 another boiler | 
rmance ke manv sil pump and used for city water same size and type was purchased in 
ie g ' n e, while the other tw heels were order to provide a spare unit 
rast nged to b e 75- and 150-kv 
he ne } tors. | the plant was remod Demand Exceeds the Water-Power 
More 1 e] me nd th em changed to two Supply 
eve ! | At th me vas realized that The present-day load condit sats 
ng better , ; e form of standby service was re- Louis are vastly different from thos 
1 be se ed. 7 | ed and a vi releasing prevailing at the time the plant wa 
n of over 3.000, St. Louis has a pliant ¢ ss engin nd three small return built; furthermore, they 0 
ed fot eed he commun r boiler nstalled. The en- those of the average hydro-electric plant 
1 mode n every respec gine was arranged to bDeit-arive the shaft where a suthcient suppiy of water 
St. ] 3 originally served by from which the generators were driven. available at all times. Due to 1 
vately owned plant, which th This equipment was continued in ser- city growth and the greater us 
ecured by ] chase in 1907 T} ntil 1919, when the plant 1 saga’ tric service, the load has gr ‘ 
hvdro-¢ plant he Pine R modeled. At tl me tl vo new point where the flow of the 1 
ing ve f na ( 100 250-hp. vertical water-wheels ere in- not supply both the city m 
= r. The orig ( d with 225-kva., 2,500-volt gen- except during short periods hea 
‘ ir n hich they s- erators and belted exciters. The system rainfall. In order to maintain a s 
( With the 1 howe I s also changed to three-phase. These ficient head to meet the mill demand { 
ent a th ear ( vhereby th: vheels operate under a 12-foot head. At 75 horsepower, the amount of water 
, i prior er rig! the amount his time also the triplex pump was re- used in the city plant must at times 
75 horsepower. Since this contract placed with 300- and 500-gallon motor- curtailed. Additional power required 
I ay } the 1 had the pr riven centrilug pumps lor general ser- the city must therefore be sur phed b 
ge of renewing it at expiration, it es s Q00-gallon pump for fire some other source. This source of powe1 
entially constituted a perpetual pro- service supply must serve both as a standby, i 
sion which the city is req ired to ful Along with these hang 


es, the steam case of a failure of the hydro-elect: 

equipment, and as a supplement to th 

water-wheels during periods when the 
I 








use of water power bv the city must 
curtailed The head of water at the 
dam is closely watched, and when 
reaches a point considered as a minimun 
for the mill the standby unit is placed iu 
service until a water storage is agai 
built up. This at times may occur ever) 
day for varying periods, dependin; 
largely upon the rainfall. 

Within a few years after the n 
steam plant was put in operation, tl 
rapidly increasing price of coal and 
higher cost of labor soon made it app 
rent that a plant of this size could no‘ é 
operate on the most efficient basis. A , 
the coal to the plant had to be handl 
manually and hauled by truck a distan 
of about six blocks. The handling « 
ashes, the trouble of keeping labor, an 
an unsuitable feed-water supply wer 
all problems that added to the difficulty 
of operation. Even though the steam 
unit was idle for long periods, it was 











THE MUNICIPAL POWER-PLANT AT ST. LOUIS, MICH. 
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1 { 


ei necessary to keep a banked fire, in or- 





= der to give prompt service if needed, 
This required at least two tons of coal 
per day. When it was necessary to get 
the steam plant into service from a 
hanked fire, about three tons more were 
required. With coal costing about $6 
ner ton, this alone was a considerable 





tem ort expense 


The Diesel Engine Investigated 


During the period ol steam-plant op- 





eration, the rapid progress m ide by the 


esel engine had been carefully watched 


From reports received from such instal- 
ons and comparing their cost of op- 
eration with the cost of operating the 
steam plant, it was seen that the diesel 
eine was far more economical. This 
engine also had other features in its 


1AVor especially for service as a standby 


In 1927, active steps were wain 
started toward improving the efficien 

the plant. A thorough investigation 
was made of the advantages of the 


diesel engine, and a number of typical a 








its were visited. As a result, a three 


“sg 513-KVA. NORDBERG DIESEL ENGINE INSTALLED AS STANDBY UNIT IN ST. LOUIS, 
cylinder, 513-kva. Nordberg diesel en MICH., MUNICIPAL HYDRO-ELECTRIC PLANT 


gine was purchased. A brick addition, 
1S x 42 feet, with a 24-foot headroom, diesel engine cooling. For that reasot tv to the dailv-sunr 
was built on the west side of the old ¢losed system was installed and treat rine-roon ement. a const 
plant to house this unit. The old switch iter used. The cooling sare placed being maintained by means « 
board had long been inadequate, and a on the concrete roof over the hot his tank is equipped with 
new modern board was purchased With nd air filters These coils are of the nd heating e 
his new board, serving the two water same type as used lor retrige! or 
eels and the diesel engine, it is now ce The heated water from the eng Fuel Economy and Other Advantages 
possible to determine the amount of cur ckets is contained within the coils he diesel engine 
rent used for pumping, the commercial which are cooled by the stream of wate! August. 1928 
ghting loads, ete Formerly it running down and trickling over tl Fei time 
mpossible to keep any record of side of the coils. Three 1 riv rate nowe} st figure WW 
these various loads. City street light pumps serving the coolng system 
ng is on a flat-rate basis, from which cated on the engine-room floor direct that 
| the Electrical Department derives an ck of the engine. One pump circulat el engine ar ’ 
nnual income of $2,000. Extensions the water through the engin¢ cket , , ' 
‘ have been made from time to time, but , oling coils and hot-we inother ur ( oad over neriod of 24 
; no change has been made in the charge pumps river water over the cooling coils | nstallation of the diese 


If the plant were reimbursed on a rate while a third pump serves as a spar‘ : 7 add hi 
mparative with what nearby cities ar so piped that it can be used sho | Water Department is handled 
ying, the return from this source , ther of th other fail. Whatever make sf of seven men the superi 
ild be about $4,000, which would aid yp water 


) wa s required is gs ed by t, three power-plant ope 

" the plant in a more profitable showing. means of a small household tvpe soft y in shifts of eight hours « 

, ener. All the air to the engine is filtered three outside men, who d thi 
a A Special Cooling Problem through a six-section filtet A 5-tol the elect: 7 


r Every provision has been taken to chain block suspended from an I-beam mains. The light plant is under 

make the installation as modern and over the engine permits the easy har committee of three council men 
complete as possible. Outside of the dling of engine parts nen Making ! but pract \ matters al 
west wall are located the concrete muf- pairs and inspections through the chairman this 
fler, a concrete combined air-filter cham- \ 20,000-gallon welded steel tank, e in cooperatiol th the super 
ber and hot-well. These are all placed cated adjacent to the power-plant, p1 lent 


tu) i 


ES Tea | 


on the ground surface in order to keep vides storage for two cars of fuel « One reason for the ( f the x 
above the high-water level. One of the which is piped to the tank from the ra plant nership at St. L 
major problems of diesel plant design .oad, six blocks distant. Although tl en freedom from politi lominat 
and operation is that of a suitable cool- tracks are at a sufficient elevation t \ time | the light plant beer 
‘ ing-water supply. This supply is taken permit transfer being made by gravity rT political factions Phe n 


eRe 


Irom the same vein that furnishes the a small motor-driven rotary pump ha rman has serv 
ri ie magnetic mineral water that has brought been installed in order to permit of irteen ve 


peilinag 


ty , considerable fame to St. Louis because more rapid handling of the fuel. About Although $42,600 was expended in thi 
m BS ot its medicinal and curative properties. three hours are required to unload a cat nst tion of the diesel unit, no mor 


I . “ . " ; : ’ ' 
a3 3 It is extremely hard and not suitable for From the storage tank the oil flows by s borrowed for this purpose The 
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irch had occurred with the steam plant, unit when idle 
rofits this having been due to the failure of 3. Can be easily and quickly started 3 
a 








; } g l 
The 1 tes per kwh re in the lubricating « supply; the choice when needed : . 
Be Wie is oa a 4. Can remain idle for long period 
‘ re re iivantages I 
Hue. oy ' sa t the without deterioration 
f ion l \ mee le pe e . e . 
\ ' “ , : 5. No expense for fuel and ash han- 
+] 
, 1d l l iit lI dling 
‘ ec e in the St. Louis . ae 
; for "9 ; 6. Troubles with bad water-supply 
‘ ho a : - a satan “4 terially lessened 
, this tyre t = not Pe] ong - ° ° 
‘ . ; 7. Aids in the solution of tl ir 
. if oe Oren 
t the Lest ri} ssesses the tol ‘ 
‘ 8. Complete unit easily cared 
wing ‘ ! seq] ! ( 1 > . , 
| 7” 9. Should more power be required in 
i! I sags ' the future, another unit can be inst 
ne and the original ! gh 
more depet es 2 I ged t¢ ficiency still be maintain 


New Era of Progress in China’s 
Municipal Activities 





. St look mainly to impr d water-s 
t 1 will Ser transportatior 4 new $3.000.000 , 
Mr. Fung W orks plant is being built und s 
> sion of Germat Sy 
M ( — ,. 7 a S rve the [> fie + v? 
purification . 
N » be provided include a 
tion apparatus manulactured n At 
can firm This plant is an i provel nt 
> which is confidently expected 
N ' future epidemics of intesti lisease 
. mong the people in communities it w 
a serve Nanchang is reported to | ‘ 
g W 0 ‘ street improvement program n hand 
Bur Pul : which gives promise of thé early creation 
8s Marshal I of “a city with modern roads and motor 
being 1 ' ears.” This program looks to the removal 
chit of all buildings along the main road, which 





now averages 15 feet in width, but which 


Traffic Control and Public Utilities in . 1 
is to be widened to 50 feet That thers 


Canton 
may be some delay in the realization of 














' the plan, however, is indicated by the one 
' hores are be : 
line of editorial comment appended by 
' } or ol T , a y 7 } 
~— a : the North China Herald's special corre- 
I l N » 7 an ee . . - FPS a? “ae nce 2 nS eee Sg » N ‘hang ‘reporting the 
eae re Sites gp n signal FIVE-STORY PAGODA OF THE cHAPEr ‘POndent in Nanchang in reporting th 
te at night. Also. 160 of the newest “A4TBR-WORKS COMPANY, AT woosuNG "eW proclamation for building removal 
, ty ; or <a This is to the effect that tro 
i vl sid | the most ¢ l , , 
ae ’ pected to follou 
| | 7 a 7 I s ie) — wt rT iesicn 


ental standard, are to be erected at 4"€S€ Were ordered used as models meas Motor Highways 


rly da \ new experimen : That an American-like spirit of progres 
LIC] hay ing under : ' <~igs ; ; NZ is abroad, not only in municipalities 


tor lial telephone service, whic! adie: nia “ CPUas ie inter-city affairs, is evidenced by th 
to be rovided to 4,000 subscribers ~ ae ‘ er nec and busses WETE rotor highways now under 
throug! ntral telephone building 1 , ee ; re m emer Work has been commenced at both ends 
: , 7% “i es wan those of such a route between Ch T 

Water vhich in some ol the sul wi : oa : . Yushan, and in the eagerness to make way 
s | ' a ne I ro\ | . , . ‘ ] fe +) 

: , _e ‘ High-Powered Broadcasting for the modern automobile the wall of tl 


Pungshan, t! sit ‘ growing Col former city has been sacrificed The new 

nity witht e mu! i iimut Nas A new building | been erected in Can- motor company is expected to start oper 

its own water nt re 120-fox n's Centr , to house mpllying§ ations about the first of the vear Already 
nerete tower Is being it to support a } ratus lor Sund musical concerts and the many thousands of barrows trading be- 

nk of 95,000 gallons ty nich Will eeches. Bi lcasting apparatus has been tween the two cities have had their warn- 


vield a flow of 300 g ns per minute and contracted for, powerful enough to permit jing to depart from the new road whicl 
lequately meet present 1 is e0} le in Shang] ind even in Manila follows the course of the old, for Lizzi 
Private operation puc Servi , es tons programs is to have no impediment in her cross 
busses, which cover many miles of the The Canton Chamber of Commerce, ap- country dash.” 
ty’s roads, is reported never entirely to rently making its contribution to the In Swatow, Lizzie’s dash, though unim- 


| . ‘ ; >,5} tilit , : 
have satisfied the | Utilities Com- new era of progress, is reported actively peded by prehistoric walls or antiquated 


missioner. Some time ago, he ordered tl behind a movement for establishing an barrows, has not proved so spirited. “Not 4 
interior arrangements of the busses in ir route covering not only other cities in infrequently the conductor and driver wil if 
service changed to conform to plans drawn China, but also Siam, Singapore, and the decide to park the bus in a shady spot and % 


+3 4 ; } r\? — se. . ” 
up in his offi ul ich to be provided Phil ines rest for an hour or so 











The Sanitation of Watersheds 














. By E. SHERMAN CHAS! 
Mereatr & Eppy, ENGIN s, Bos 
HE sanitation ol watersheds trib Ipplies s that result ng t 
utary to public water-supplies is criminate discharge of sewage to the ter ses or reservoirs only intermit 
1 matter of growing importance streams or other bodies of ter fron nt such as at times melting snow 
these days of extreme human motility hich water-supplies are taker Phe fall. The « ( emi 
esulting from the development of thx legre langer will depend nn n h, Pa., is ar g 
omobile and good roads. Catchment S 1e pop g infection « er 
is. once remote, sparsely In y the ¢ i 
ted and infrequently visited yg yph 
ve Decgmne easily accessite The Other Side of the Question _ 
une hosts 0! aueraaerwe'« wart In the November. 1928. issue of THE , ’ 
rists his state of affairs oni AMERICAN CITY. on page 138, was published 
primary Importance = an article, “Is the Recreational Use of Im- . 
se of those water-supplies sub pounding Reservoirs Permissible?”, by 
to no purification other than Helman Rosenthal. chemist of the Dallas, | oe 
fforded by storage alone or Texas, Water-Works. The import of Mr. Hig 
storage and chlorination Rosenthal’s article is that we can allow 
s essential in considering freer use of large reservoirs for recrea- 
s matter of watershed sanita- tional purposes than has been hitherto 
to recognize that the prob thought advisable, provided certain pre- 
ms involved vary with the dif- cautions are taken, such as lime treatment, 
ent types of watershed. \ chlorination and filtration. : ; 
é convenient and logical classi E. Sherman Chase, formerly connected - . 
4 eation is as follows: with the New York State Department of - ne M 
4 Relatively large river Health and at present a member of the 
$ vatersheds with cities and towns firm of Metealf & Eddy, consulting sanitary 
: thereon engineers, makes the following statement :' 
2. Watersheds of the Great with regard to Mr. Rosenthal’s article: 
Lakes “The viewpoint expressed in this article is Bi 
Watersheds of moderate directly opposed to that which | hold my- ; Cring Op 
area with storage reservoirs or self. There are. of course, conditions I 
natural lakes, giving many under which the prohibition of recrea- n 1s 
months’ storage for the natural tional uses of water-supply streams and oemee Phese cu 
| run-ol reservoirs would be ridiculous, but the . : heir 
t. Small or moderately large trouble with a paper such as that referred mi-perman hich 
watersheds with little or no to and the 1927 report of the Committee . I ven 
storage on Water-Supplies of the American Public eing 
lt is impossible to treat large Health Association, is that the viewpoints mprope el 
‘ watersheds upon which are mu- adopted in these papers will be accepted mong rect I Ses | 
nicipalities discharging sewage as of general application and may very rsheds r some 
directly into the stream, or in- well embarrass water-works and health ry hazard ng and 
dustrial establishments pouring officials who are trying to prevent pollu- g. Fishing es a pal 
wastes of various kinds therein, tion of their sources of supply.” r haz e it brings 
in the same manner that it is The article under the authorship of Mr. ransit rectly 
: possible to treat sparsely popu- Chase is prepared from a paper read be- Ipor 
lated upland drainage areas. For fore the Public Health Engineering Section kes. The 
the sanitary protection of water- of the American Public Health Association I rom the 
' supplies derived from heavily in Chicago in October and presents the I 
; polluted streams like the Hud- other side of the case offered by Mr. e rl 
d son and Ohio Rivers, it is neces- Rosenthal. allies 
, sary to rely almost’ wholly n the 
‘ j upon water-purification devices n tl 
r. 3 W he re supplies are taken from the ( art sewage mn Se ae p the hunt 
. | Lakes, it is also difficult to accomplish flow; the distance betwee 
. much in the way of sanitary protection age discharge and the I 
i- by watershed sanitation alone. In the take; time of year; and the opport ni I 
h ease of the other two classes, watershed ties available for s¢ ways more 
v4 5 sanitation plays an important part in sedimentation, sunlight s th hunting hing, beca 
- 4 the maintenance of the purity of the tural processes re us ed of a « 
oe supplies derived therefrom, and it is While the populat rable number ¢ eopl Withou 
- 4 with these two types of watershed that tributing sewage pol er sanitary niences llution 
w 4 this paper will deal. the most important to consider the ground and ev y of the 
ill 4 opulation indirectly contributing reourses is ver ikely to occur 
id E Sanitary Hazards on must also be taken in ce the matter of boating upon and 
The most important hazard to water- On any populate er-supply reservoir 
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th ve thors h ear 
~ nds nd ti rr 
‘ tion as ( d otherwise 
{ em vment i en? y 
I road ’ nel re snr ) 
) t nea i té ‘ ree eT 
venting respassing nad S 
o the quality he 
hose areas outside « 
sanitary inspectors can be 
ce in the matter of secu 
through cooperative efforts 
ch nance of proper conditions 
ri- properties. Furthermore, art 


s- trict, for the prompt reportin 
r- fever and other water-borne 
r- permit the water departme 


upon the necessary precauti 
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re spect to the caisposa ot the 
be excretal discharges of the ] 
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NITI 
I 
, i ( 1era Local R a ? 
at tate t 
I ations Re ation I i a t 
ussachusetts Arkansas ad I 
w York Connecticut I ana I \ 
yt lowa 
Maine 
Maryland r 
. Montana nA 
Nebraska 
ta*** New Hampshir Lilino: ‘ ' 
New Jersey Ir ina tt 
New Mexico Kansa 5 
Oklahoma Kentuck 
Oregon } 
Pennsylvania i eS, oS 
Rhode Island Nevada ; : 
Utah ‘ ar " x 
Virginia Dex 
Washington , 
t 
: I 
tate Board of Health has a 
** Rules applying to watershed _ 
1) sq i 4) over 100 sq. mi 
*** State Dept. of Health has authorit 
( 
Is that sanitary pat! cannot ( re r less gene! P , 
I - ih i 
sources or acts ol contal nat ! tes mul ! t . r ‘ . that 
can abate and prevent many such ! nt of authority in the 1 mide: ania 
) | in ithor | ! 
For sanitary policing to operate upot n some nineteen states the! t N king 
onal lines, it 1s of distinct value for é no regulations. In t stat ! . rote 
tersheds to be protected by rules and tions are being revised () P or 


itions enacted bv the state ade} 


ent of health. In Massachusetts and Most iogical procedure in the matte! ! sured the ft eath 
New York the State Health Depar ershed sanitation. Massachusetts 
nents have been given authority by se second and has al | \ | d 
. + +} + - ; 
heir respective Legislatures to n < ( ( n ore S f , 
iles and regulations for the protectior ne state nities { nd of 
om contamination of all sources of pub It cannot be « mi é 
water-supplies within the b ers enactment of rules I I ( , 
e atate tutes an if es eo 
. . Sich 7 2 vist he oe ry , 
In both states this authority has beer on, Sew «ee i : relating n 
reement rests in the mau t] , 


ted upon, und many Massachusetts ; I 
1 New York water-supplies are pro- e | re 


7 that enforcement is not eas’ I 
ted by such rules and regulations st Aas 4 
; perfect, but there Ss 1 questiol I mie at not 
In general, these regulations prescrib | | ; een 
: he beneficial efleects res ng ( ol 
ertain acts of contamination and reg , ' 
' | n 
te the distances at which sources . e ° 
, ; Reliance on Purification Plants ( d 
ssible contamination may be locate : ' 
n si larters the vie 11 r be ril r ¢ nd 
th respect to reservoirs, ponds and , “er — 
erahad eanitation. ia : 
recourses tributary to public water- = aes 
, nimportant as I I 
plies. In Massachusetts the rules eo 
1 regulations are practically alike for ; ; ' 
' uef reliance should ri nd rat When 
supplies, while in New York the rul _ 
ter purification plants. Sucl four es lelenst id 
ry with the individual supplies accor ; seta 
g to local conditions. The latter ict a — oo 7 
owing tabie gives the 


is distinctly more rational 


lo determine the policy of other 


the matter of rules and regulations Why Repeat in the Suburbs the Mistakes of 
, similar to those of Massachusetts and City Congestion? 
w York, inquiries were sent to th , ” 
uef engineers of health departments of WARNING tl t 
the states. As a result of these in 4 the New York Region may | of population 1 I leteriorated 
th quiries, detailed replies have been re- ** ! id as the old « gested d to 1 t 


ived from all but one of the 4S states 
These replies are briefly summarized in — ; 
the table on this page  arieute rE aS +} R 

From this table it will be see f New York and Its ] 
that but four states prepare specific rules Although the report d I ivantag 
e : nd regulations for the sanitary prote present gene t 
tion of watersheds, namely Massachu crowded districts of the city tov get mor ; me 3 ne ore 


m1 setts, New York, North Carolina and burbs is desirable fro 
A Vermont, although Mississippi and ew of regional disti ; ; 
th North Dakota have authority to do s : aa ~— é pa ; 
$ but apparently have not availed them Jreuhvas me 1 ese woleneed 
- #4 selves of this authority. Some seventeen rerowding of the land and bad ‘ 


states control watershed sanitation by siructed dwellings, “th 
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Unlocking the World of the Wonderful 





Through the Children’s Theater 


A Movement Fostered by the 


University of Tulsa as a Step Towards State-wid 


A rtistic 


Development of Drama by Amateur Groups and to Hasten the Time When 
Every Public School Will Be a Community Theater 


ts { ' t t ~ Tis 
y cl S su S py 
e Childre The 
Uh ne the cul n has I 
, 
gy I er child 1dience 








COURT JESTER IN ‘“‘THE SLEEPING 

BEAUTY,’’ CHILDREN’S THEATER, TULSA, 

OKLA BELOW, A POSTER OF THE 
THEATER 














CHILPRENS THEATRE 
UNIVERSITY + TULSA 
JOSEPHINE LAYMAN STORY 


DIRECTOR 








( 
’ 


hrill 
g get] ith 
( re $ h 
| Red R sky 
the Three 

n I : i 
hich th | : nd 

y ' rua | er dif¢ 
g characte M Believe Ss 
gnomes and giants, dryads in trees, mer- 
I s, talk-1 : ilk-y flowers 
dream makers nd nimated dolls 
Raggedy Ann The Wizard of 
Q e among new } s being added 
I season to a ! that already 
l : he mos I is dramatized 
classics ( chil vith them 


such modern pieces as Wilde's 
Dvspeptie Ogre 


The Children’s 


season of the University of Tulsa, for 
this largest and in many ways most re- 
markabDle nstitutior ol ts kind In 
Ameri was establishe in Septem- 
ber, 1926, as the University’s gift to the 
childhood of the city, and indirectly, to 
the childhood of the state It is corre- 


lated with the University’s laboratory 


r Methods, 


course in Children’s Theater 


which like the TheatetT S sald To be a 
pioneer undertaking of its kind in any 

merican instit of higher learning 
Both are under the direction of Mrs 


Wher the theater established, 
r hundred boys and girls eagerly ac- 
{ their enrollm« certincates as 
ets ( lair I I this original 
thusiasm, backed up by continued in 
est and effort, has led to the presen 


tion up to date ol we over a score ol 
ctions. The rograms are given 
ie Univers orilum on Satur- 
evenings at 7.30, and from time to 
a Ne you n ] vers appe ir belore 
Ss groups such S civic clubs, par- 
ent-teacher associations, or—at Christ- 
s and Easter—in the citv’s churches 
religious plays The Sleeping 
Le \ ‘Over the Hills and Far 
Awa Mother Goose Fantasy, “The 
Prince and the Swineherd,”’ “Thor’s 
Hammer,” are only few of the brilliant 
productions which ve packed the au- 
aitorium to the Goor 


Saturday morning from 10 to noon is 


iss time and rehearsal time. Players 


re divided into gro 


ips small enough to 


permit individual instruction in voice 


culture and dramatic technique | 
learn the histori ind teral 


cance of the story, and the entire mem 
bership ictivel | 


VY participates in tl 
duction, though only a sn per g 
mav be in the actual cast Be 

the aim of all prod icticns I 

and colorful costumes and settings 


designed by the Children’s 17 
Methods classes as veritable 

the child audiences nd Al nspiration 
for the child actors. No research, ex 


periment mm technique, or painst g 
effort is spared by the adult st 
workers who are thus preparing then 
selves to train other childret he 
groups elsewhere 

Even the programs are made dis 
tinctive and expressive of the 


1 Chinese pan 


tions. In one instance of 
tomime, “The Stolen Prince,” produced 
last year, gilded and decorated Chiness 


this 


thentically as were the music and met] 


paper was used for purpose as 


ods of staging 


The University’s Point of View 

What was the point of view of a 1 
versity in introducing such a course 
its curriculum? The objectives of the 
work are set forth by Mrs. Story on one 
of the above-mentioned programs in a 
briet paragraph which is headed ‘‘\ 
ues” and begins with Stevensor 
let: 

Come wy here ) 


Y 
I 
; 


dusty ieet 


Here is fairy bread to eat 
“Food for the imagination—this nd 
rauch more is the Children’s Theatre,” 


she explains, enumerating among its ob- 
ects, these 
“It fortifies for 


uaginative beauty 


reality with visions of 
It meets the 
for genuinely constructive recreation. It 
benefits physically, ethically, and es 
thetically. 

“A sense of rhythm is awakens 
The ability to go befor groups ol 


ne eds 


peo- 
ple and express oneself clearly and confi- 
dently. Enthusiasm and 
patience.” 

These things all given directly to 
the children of the city as a part of a 
program which looks to their provision 
for large numbers of children elsewhere 
through creating competent leadership 

How is it working out? 

Child audiences remain clamorously 
eager. Child players prove indefatigable, 
even with the demand for summer school 


memory 


are 
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courses and the preparation of big pel 
formances in the hottest weather The 
age-group of players, in fact, has been 


broadened to include children from 5 to 


15 vears oI age 


How the Children Are Benefiting 


hmrect good etlects upon the children 


emselves are their reported improved 





ling in school work, and a notice 
mprovement in ability to recite les- 
sily and with confidence. This is 

n to the immeasurable cultural 

es involved. The Children’s The 











Methods courses have already led 

tly to the establishment of at least 
hildren’s theater This was sue- 

sfully organized in Broken Arrow 

( by Miss Gertrude May Rice, on 


Mrs. Story’s students, and conducted 
85 students. Public and private 
< teachers, among others have 
ited from the course ind have 
rned to their own communities to 

| up sentiment for starting new ch 

s theater groups 

How far this influence, and other fac- 
s working toward the same end, have 
made themselves felt will be evident 
some time toward the end of the pres- 








ent school year when a First Annual 
Oklahoma State Junior Drama Tourna- 
ment is held at the University Chis 





S planned for last yeal by Mrs Story 


her associates, with the heartiest 
f the Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce, but had to be postponed 
Invitations will be sent to all children’s 


eration (¢ 


theaters in the state, juvenile depart- 
I ts of little theaters, and other com- 
munity organizations, including the dra- 
matic societies of grade and high schools 


s anticipated that at least a dozen 
ps will compete. This will not in- 
le the Tulsa children, who, being 
hosts, will not participate. The purpose 
this proposed tournament is to open 
nnels of dramatic training for all the 

en of the state, and to promote 








s vide artistic development of drama 
mateur groups. 
{he confidence of the University in 
omplete success of its demonstra- 
s evidenced by its larger appropri- 
n for the conduct of the work during 
present year. The director’s in- 
sed enthusiasm for the work, added 
ver already wide experience in art 
eater and children’s theater work, has 
her to declare recently that the time 
certainly coming when every public 
school will be a community theater, and 
= the teachers will be trained in children’s 
| theater methods. This is directly in 
line with the sentiment of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 
and other outstanding authorities on th 
subject of public recreation, who hav 
recently pleaded the cause of a children’s 
theater for every playground 




















SCENES FROM RECENT CHILDREN’S THEATER PRODUCTIONS 


These illustrate significant moments in ‘‘The Gnomes’ Work hoy The Stolen Prince The 


Three Bears and Cinderella 








Metropolitan Regions 


Official and Semi-Official Proposals for thi 


d 1 reas 


How Some of Them Are Being Governed 
Government of Other Large 





hensive public undertakings. The 
chief governmental probiems ol 
such as highways, trans 


areas of adjoining counties, and when lack 
of political cohesion interferes with econ- the 
omy and efficiency of government, exten- 
sion and correlation of highways, trans- 


HI ems each m¢ sed for annexation, o1 d by establishment of a metropolitan park 
- the nited States ny annexation, has no dir ote on aj tem and a uniform assessed valuation 
un Cheme incident tn ie 2 roval or dis roval of the proposals property. The consolidation act, how 
' . did not include the county off 
“ = _ Philadelphia, Pa. though many believe the act so intend 
idle: — cohesion. A One of the first movements in the Unification of government was obtain 
metropolitan area, as we Ss certall United States isolidate a metropoli- but not thoroughgoing simplification. T] 
great cities, is obliged to struggle t tan area was the extension of the boun- next step, uniting the city and county « 
s the achievement or its dest ries of the city of Philadelphia to in- ganizations, is being advocated by tl 
| the cor cts l ead opi Philad Iphia Burea of M 
s and livergent aims ( ts Research and other ci rg 
evel ndependent componer : : izations of the city 
nolities) jusiodictions. There en A Local Study of General 
e no doubt but that polit Significance St. Louis, Mo. 
eparation impedes the orderly The diffiulties that beset the metropoli- The city of St. Louis has had 
development of a metropolitan tan region when its development beyond an anomalous experience 1 F pe 
' . . . ing to improve its muni 1 or 
rea and intensifies the difficu the borders of the central city includes ceeiiied a eit he 
es of progressive and compre other cities, villages and unincorporated sg or sews “ re d , “ 


achieve home rule and to cast 
voke of ruinous county g 
ernment, the city obtained 


imendment to the 


constit 


health, crime control, region portation, sewers, water and other utilities, the state of Missouri whicl 
planning and the like—have no equitable taxation, regional planning and mitted the city to separat 
relation to politic oundaries orderly development in general, have the county, enlarge its boundaries 
It is a natural and noticeabl caused a survey of conditions relevant to “ar Par peat ge os eo 
trend that large and growing the question of consolidation to be made Thue ce oe Peal nae 


n communities should in the adjoining counties of San Francisco 


tions as a city and carries on st 


attempt to consolidate and unify and San Mateo, Calif. The undertaking functions (principally the courts 
their governments. The pro was officially launched by the San Fran- and legal offices such as sheriff and 
posals of other cities to develop cisco Chamber of Commerce in June, 1927, public administrator) as on 
consolidations in government, at a meeting of many San Francisco and The separation of the city and 
however, have met with only San Mateo representatives. The survey county achieved beneficial results 
partial success. No city has a studies were made for the Chamber by the in promoting economy and | : 
unified government for its entire San Francisco Bureau of Governmental idministration. The plan, h 
metropolitan area. What has Research, the 196-page printed report of = tebe failed ee 
luture necessary extensions ¢ ne 


een accomplished and what has 


which appeared late in 1928. One chapter 


boundaries of the city By 1925 


een proposed in other com of particular interest to large cities and ie alter bad deveined peuntis 

munities will be briefly summar- their environs generally is the twelfth, en- ll of its territory and that 
ized here titled “Trend of Metropolitan Development | of St. Louis County which was di- 
in the United States,” which briefly de- vorced in 1870 was being rapidly 
Baltimore, Md. scribes what has occurred in a number of occupied by people whose interests 

Phe « Baltimore is an ind metropolitan areas. This chapter is here were primarily concerned wit! 
pendent legal subdivision of t] city of St. Louis. A movement 


state of Maryland, so created in 


it o| a prolonged 





between the city 


reproduced with excerpts from the specufic 
conclusions of the report. 


was started to regain the 
for the city which had been given 


territory 





constitutional 





snd therural counties. Its status was 


determined by the state, but it functions 
city under a charter As the citv has 
zrown, annexations have been made to the 
city by ict 
t acted the 


thes and 


s of the Legislatur: which sub- 


territory from adjoining coun 
idded it to the city of Baltimore 


The laws provided no referend 


l 


n vote DY 
the citizens of the territory to be annexed 
or the county of which it was a part. but 
did provide ior compensation to the coun- 
ties whose territory was taken away. Th 
jack of provision for such a referendum 
was attacked in the courts, but th 
declined to invalidate annexation proceed- 
ings on that ground. The effect is, that 
while the city has an independent govern- 


courts 


mental status, it is dependent upon the 


state for achievement of a wider scope ol 


authority, and the surrounding territory 


clude all of the territory of the county of 
Philad Iphia, 
in enactment of the 
1854. The act was an outright annexation 
neasure All of the 
tricts and townships of the county were 
ibsorbed by the city The consolidation 
act carried with it a new charter for the 
a unified gov- 
The imme- 
of the civil 
turmoil that had disgraced the city for 
several years, and which was one of the 
prime causes leading to consolidation. An 
effective police department and a paid fire 
department were established for the entire 
Other beneficial were the 
deve lopm«e nt ol comprehensive water- 


which was accomplished by 


State Legislature in 


municipalities, dis- 


city which made possible 


ernment for the entire area. 


diate result was a subsidence 


area. results 


and sewage-disposal svstems, the 


supply 


up. In 1926, a state 

amendment was adopted to create 
i board of freeholders, nin« irom the 
county and nine from the city, to propose 
three things: (1) to 
government of St 
of St. Louis City; or (2) to put the city 


back in the 
consolidate 


om of ibsorb the 


Louis County into that 
county and to reorganize and 
their respective functions; of 
(3) to annex in the city a part ol 
territory of the county. 

The freeholders proposed 
ternative, which was voted upon in Oc- 
tober, 1926. The city voted approval, but 
the county rejected the scheme, and it 
thereby failed. 


the first al- 


New York City 
The best-known and the most far-reach- 
ing of all efforts to achieve consolidation 
of a metropolitan area in this country 1s 





ghee ava 8 








Uec- 
but 
d it 


th formation, in 1898, of Greater Ne 
\ rk Prior to the consolidation Lhe 

had a population of more than 3,000,- 
OOO nd was ior all practi il purposes an 
nic unit, but politically it was made 


ff more than 40 governmental bodies 


rge for unity was prompted by th 

1 of unified action on problems of 

nsportation, sanitation, city planning 
housing, public safety and the like, | 


pos a necessity was the de sperate 
neial situation of all of the commun 
except New York. The consolidation 
receded by a vote of all districts in- 

1 which was advisory only and 
settled nothing. The consolidation 


de possible by a measure enacted 


State Legislature, setting forth the 
laries of Greater New York and au- 
commission to draft a cl 

the government of the 
ision that the count g 
should not be includ 
niform assessed valuations and 


should exist 


I irter, as adopted, is cor ex. It 
cl features ire the establisl ment ol 
ghs along the county lines within tl 
g r city and the granting to th 
boroughs of local autonomy for th d- 
tration of such local improvements 
vage disposal, street construction | 
maintenance ind operation of public 
buildings. Two boroughs also control g 
ge lisposal The borough units each 
} president, who has an import 


I n the 
ment as a member of the Board of 
Estimate ind = Apportionment which 


1idministration of the central 


through its power of initiative and cor 
trol in all financial matters, is the prin- 
cipal governing body of the city. Th 
members of this board have unequ il vot- 
ing power, the distribution being as fol- 
lows: the mayor, comptroller and _presi- 
dent of the board of aldermen cast thre: 
votes eac h; the presidents of the boroughs 
of Manhattan and Brooklyn, two each 
and =the preside nts of the boroughs of 
Bronx, Queens and Richmond, one each 

The advance of New York sinc¢ con- 
solidation is one of the outstanding 
achievements of municipal government in 
the United States, although political scien- 
tists agree that the form is defective in 
many particulars. Unified government 
soon brought about the development of 
bridges, tunnels, rapid transit and water- 
supply systems for the metropolitan aré 
There has also taken place an astonish- 
ing growth in population and develop- 
ment of the outlying boroughs. An abl 
commentary on municipal government 
sums up New York’s achievement of uni- 
fication in these words: 

“That this basic unity of the metropoli- 
tan districts has been one of the most 
potent factors in fostering the commercial 
and industtial development which has 
made New Work the first city of the world 
searcely neegls to be said.” 

In a recent speech, Governor Alfred E 
Smith of New York outlined a plan for 
reorganization of New York’s city, town 
and county government. He proposed a 
simplification of New York City’s govern- 
ment by wiping out all borough and 
county lines ; the replacing of the present 
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I S 1902 
t! v g i) 
\ Co g 
r 
had 
I 
\ » ¢ 
1904 ) 
i 1911 I 3 
ied ») pro 
ndoned } 
high! cel ized ad 
| I Whe 
vas mad n iv 
gal ») show 1 f 
eration o the | i £ 
cost iccording to ‘city finar I 
s only $476,600 in 1917 
$679,400 in 1911 (tl 
separate officers) des 
e levels The idl 
ernment; has notably I , 
greater civic consciousnes I 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Che movement for a Greater Pitt 


has taken two major politi 


first took place in 1906, when sp 


legislation was obtained which 


possible for Pittsburgh to consol 


city of Allegheny and other s 


: 
compulsory annexation Phe 


islative cts provided that ni 


could take place on the init 
city council, or two per cent of 


of the larger city; that a n 


of the city proposing the 
the territory proposed to be ni 
sufficient; and that the govern: 
iller community should | 
the larger As was to 
rable vote in Pittsburgh 
rcome the adver 
ghel Che legality « I 


The annexation did not dist 
rnment of school disirict 


It had the beneficial ef 


st improvement 1n trans 


res, abolishing of toll-bridges 
n inequitable system of 


oping a metropolitan water- 
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n 1.509.000 
hin nile the State H 
1 Boston, the 1920 Federal Ver 1 
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ided for; (4) that 
1925 { v= the ‘onsolidation question to I 3 
n, borough taxing powers for 
uy rposes be effectively 
1d ecity-county taxation powers for tl! 
rposes of the area as 
lly stated, and that botl 
mited and made subject 
rest i) 
5 or l 
, 
g nsoli 
Ss by 
h cour r 
S an ind nt 1 
pal I cons l 
wr ti ses of ¢ 
Alameda County, Calif. aye nections for such cit 
Che benefits, conditions ar 
nsolid n are st 
‘ { nirr 7 











standpo the two 
his nit, centralization th 
onsolidation will materially e 
: ; planning, fi ng and s g 
n ects necessa r the gi 
nd orderly cle r } 
Los Angeles, Calif. ndicate 1 whole 
\ proposal consolid 
i : » € t t ist res 
& g nad or 0 er its to t 
both San Francis nd §$ M 
, | i Consolidation cannot | ( i 
one g 1 on the r. Califor 
olicies, as shed by tl 
effectively safeg i all org 
| \ \ ment units (onsolid I 
- I nly by ] r conse! I 
~ \ Vv vote I elect 
i nd incorpor 1 cit 
Pol ‘ ; 
ylidation w not worl g 
) cally sol ll s 
fly Consolidation and ul 
polit to break down irtificial 
: ries, to centralize existing de 
ol nd to provide a unified 1 
der a procedure, by means of whicl 
, 2) that ‘bjectives of the two areas 
Ae 1 ame the chart t rry seen, planned for, and sec 
st ; Gator Ui porous be de extent that centralization and s 
; ind gal i t! I city- tion of government ind Uw 
, y ior legis- securing of needed projects, will ex 
abi? iministra- the development of the two areas as a 
; mon unit, such development is dependent, in 
gis be equit- large measure, on consolidation 
{ ~~) 


vig Courses in City Planning to Be Given at Stanford 
University 


+ ges D nts of Civil Engineer- The subjects to be dealt with are as 


ng and Art Stanford University follows: 
rranged for course of lectures on Scientific Basis of City Planning 


{ Planning to be given before the Constructive Organization for Planning 
Sel ind Graduate students of these Work 
wo departments, during the present col- Costs and Profits of Planning 
; ae COmmeniE S ge year. Dr. Carol Aronovici, city plan- Planning Facts and Planning Projects 
; “ been ged to give this course, Principles of Land Subdivision and 
tion In some stag vhich will consist of a series of lectures Control 
nd discussions, covering the field of city Zoning 
tan area for Detroit, Micl lanning in relation to engineering work Traffic Distribution and Control 





osed to combine the ad- nd the 


ts as applied to cit levelop- Civie Art 
ler a single body of such ment Architectural Control 
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The New W ater-\ 
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V 


orks of St. Louis—Il] 


\ 


Piping 


I 
Coal Handling 
pper-bottom ca ( 
¢ room in the ¢ , ; mat 
' s emptied inte S Fans and Pre-heaters 0 rong 
( Reduced to the f r | ters 
red by the stokers in a ring type | ” 
rusher, the coal is « | 
ed belt conveyor to the top « he (y° | 9 
hous Here a_ horizontal belt vases 
vo! stributes the coal in e YUU o ¢ \ S 
steel bunker which is supported im ( ring 
( ind above the boilers ly ( : 
‘ cally operated weigh lorries I 
ng on tracks in front of the boilers S ( 
coal from any part of the | cers ( 
gh the coal automatically, and de é 
to the stoker hoppers ¢ re-heater-equipped FS High-Pressure Pit 
During periods of fuel shortage, coal hese fans are 
be stored in open piles o1 ( arge through . 
, . ; ! | nliar \r 
ind, and reclaimed by a crawler tvpe main breeching ; 
tive crane The chimney er 
Boilers cht m the ground is 27 ect rom the mat 
650-hp. cross-drum water-t \ erage Imsid 
ers are installed at pres it the \longs 
ind foundations are signed ere 
mmodate an ultimate ins 0 , BUF . ra 
1,000-hp. boilers Each boiler is n r tl g Phe 
by a forced-draft chain-grate s s \ct 7 
ib. square feet ol active grate sui rg m un \ 
The fuel used will be Illinois or nd a : 
tucky bituminous screenings - 
side wall cooling system of boiler 
connected with the main boiler 
protects the side walls s ve ; 
stokers iwainst erosion due to clink c . 
ering and slicing ++ * 


Steam will be delivered t 


om header at about 
re ind 245 F 


9 
o 


\~ 


superheat 


the 


20 pounds pres 





ditions will give 300 pounds 


ind 200 
superheat 


it the most remote turbine 

Radiant and convection superheaters 
used in each boiler. This combina- 

tion of types reduces first cost and re- 


Y 
t 


sults In a more even steam temperature 


Ash Handling 





eal yp 
The se con 


Ash falling from the stoker over the Trt tm ft | 
rear sprocket is stored in a fire-brick eterna pS . 
lined ash-pit. The ash is raked by hand oo 14, a mien } 
irom this hopper into a drag conveyor ; : i i 
which empties into a pit at the end of ‘ : 
the ash tunnel 


From this pit, the refus: 
is hoisted by a vertical bucket elevator 
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PUMP CASING FOR A LARGE LOW-HEAD 
PUMPING UNI 


ty 
he 60 fe ~ “ 
eu { I = ¢ T ‘ 
I! f 
| single-stage pun ‘ n 
eres al ise t ‘ "I } | 
mmon pum] rive ’ 
i gear hich receives ‘ } 
hrough pinions connected to th 
t ne Kach unit is driven by con 
| irbine, which is in re 1 com 
Du n of two separate machines, the 
pressure element recelving its steam 
through a cross-over pipe from the high 
pressure element The use of com 
pound turbine driving through two pin 


ions practically eliminates side thrust jn 


the ge iring ind reduces the size ol gear 


and pinions necessary for a given load 
here are added advantages in the de- 
sign of the turbine by using separate 
rotors for high- and low-pressure steam 

\ bleeder connection at the ninth 
stage permits the extraction of steam 
for heating feed water or buildings 

hese De Laval units are probabiy 
the largest ever made for water-works 
service. The horsepower of each unit 
running at full load is about 6,000. The 
duty, although no higher than that of 
triple-expansion engines operating on 
lower steam conditions, is high for a tur- 
bine-driven centrifugal pump. At 50 
m.g.d. the duty guaranteed by the build- 
ers is 168 foot-pounds per B.t.u 

A new type of automatic check-valve, 
which has worked suecessfully in Chi- 
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the dis- 90-kw. gasoline-engine-driven gener 
[This valve is_ which is large enough to run the n 
cock turned important auxiliaries and furnish light 


gement in- emergencies. 
\ pitot tube Power is generated and distribute 
e which 3-phase, 60-cycle, 440-volt current 
It is < med motors, with the « xception ol the sn 
te! est, operate at this voltage Light 


egin to clos€ eurrent, stepped down by transforn 





s reversed. jn each building, is single-phase, 
o bs) 
sing Low-Pressure Pit 
\ rg a | 
In the circular low-pressure pit, thi 
irbine-driven geared De Laval « 
trifugal pumps are installed at pres 
. ind space is provided for two n | 
Electric Generators ‘ id ts I 4 | 
I There are two 40-60 m.g.d. units 
me one 80-120 mgd. The turbines 
; much smaller than those used o1 
a rom bigh-head pumps, hence it was u i 
. al tical to use a compound-turbin | | 
( ( . q 
| . physical dimensions of the gear use t 
ee the large low-head umit are the lar i 
ny gear built up to this tin 
: nd service Th pumps re s ] 
stage with bottom inlet and dis 4 
: nor! 
a ae ai This allows piping t by ‘ 
nder the operating floor : 
g g rh 7 
lesioned . extrac It was in the pumping of rav { 
( t 50 pow res containing sand and other foreign n 
pou ich 
' or nroces e ter injurious to reciprocating units 
tors. These ex eeder the st um ~ turbine - driven centrifug 
nes rd the equirt imp first proved its reliability. Three ; 
heat | tre more Ol these units have been in operatior 
I when the cos the extrac- our present low-head plant, the ( 
ns n is considers than straight Ol Rocks station, for years—tw H) 
lensing turbines lo assure con- m™.g.d. units since 1912 
Ss operation, if s necessary to The low-pressure pit contains all 
e a source of } ltogether in- equipment for purifying and heating 
( r ol ¢ the I n the Diant feed water Two de- erating heats rs 


, 





NEW 


nstalling mounted on the operating floor \ 
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— is believed that DY using leea 

practically zero hardness, wear of 
bine buckets due to erosion will b 
nated and high boiler efficiencies mav be 


maintamed 


Steel Conduit and Reservoir 
The discharge from each pump ts l 
through a 48-inch riveted ste 


Simpie manioiad bi I l ol cast 





with the reservoir. The conduit 





s to be made of 60-inch hammer 
=e 2 ie : pipe according to the tract it 
~_ ; : : ae RS vas ditheulty in obtaiming tms n 
+ A -— 7. ad Z — " t *. a : 
_ L practically ol the ne 1s | t ol 








raph by Missouri Aircraft Corporation 








AN AIRPLANE VIEW OF THE RESERVOIR OF THE NEW MISSOURI RIVER 62-inch steel riveted pipe. The increase 
WATER-WORKS, ST. LOUIS lameter easilv offsets the nere ed 
I . , rivets The th , f 
drains, condensate, returns, and make se of the heat in the fuel without waste, the line varies from 9/16-inch ( 
vater are piped to these heaters. such as that due to the esca] 1 steam, plant, where the maximum pressu l] 
Steam is supplied from the exhaust of «drains, or heating returns; or the use be 150 pounds, to nch at the reset 
xiliary turbines or from the bleeder oi live steam reduced for heating and I here the pressure W not exceed 
' nnections on the high-pressure units. process work. To set up an nt 9 
The feed water, free of oxygen and heat utilization before a station is ed col e res ) 
heated to 212°, is pumped to the boilers erating is not sufhcient. There must be o 1 600 feet le 
y centrifugal boiler - feed pumps sufficient flexibility to e1 f ijust- , ter af 20) fact hold 
yuinted directly underneath the heat- ments to be made tor load nges and ns. It is « 
: rs Two of the pumps are motor- changes in the distributior =F 
4 riven, a third is reserved for emergency In this station this has ‘been done by ’ he r} 
i tion and is driven by a steam tur- m iking many of the a x ries dual =f ntr Wi 
lrive, th s, steam and hy t 
q : é 4 - I oh Shee sim 
i In a high-pressure plant it is im- bine driven like the condensate pumps . scribed han 
: tant that the feed water be prac- or bv separate unlts driven yY motors stern half of the cit he a 
‘ 1 1.3 nd steam turbines. sucl is the tx r- 
4 iv tree I dissolved solds N it aaNs eam irbines, ich s . . t 6 miles trom 
t 1 mil Tl] IT) ice ni ] ed até iTY 
y is the accumulation of scale in the ‘©C@ PUM] In addition, bled - | re bee! 
t > nounds nressure > bh ran fr Ss peen ¢ u l 
ers more dangerous than at moderate <0 pounds pressure can be taken 11 , ‘ 
nressures and temperatures, but there is he h gh-h id units, and l n \\ ; estates ; rl 
ys the possibility of solid matter in on panes from the generating units hesital er ! 
the form of fine, dry dust being carried Good operating results are expected methods and ¢ me 
v the steam to the turbine of this station The steam conditions : 
a - ire high enough to result in high aut 
lo insure pure feed water, the make- een k mil g 
é for the main units, yet the extremes 
water which is supplied to the hest- 
¥ vhich e iuse trouble with piping, httings 
5 ers is first passed through a high-heat- ek Ack M 
RA ’ ind valves have not been reached it " Wat A " 
vel evaporator which furnishes prac- 
a tically pure distilled water. The heat 
required to evaporate the water is taken 
rom bled steam extracted from the gen- 


erating units at 50 pounds pressure. The 

equipment works at practically 100 per 

cent efficiency, since all of the heat is 

returned to the system. Part of the 

a heat is absorbed by the make-up water 

itself and is returned to the heater; the 

remainder is absorbed by the feed water, 

which is passed through a closed high- 

pressure heater before entering the 

boilers. The final feed-water tempera- 

ture is about 265° F. The water before 

>a going through the evaporator is treated 

in a Zeolite softener. In this way the 

cleaning of the evaporator is made easier 

d and a system for partial softening is pro- 

, vided in case the evaporator is taken out 
of service for any reason. 

A good heat balance in a steam power- 

a plant is obtained by the most efficient 




















Regional and Local Planning Progress in the 
Maryland Suburbs of the National Capital 


Ciry PLANNER, NaTIONAL CapiTaL PARK AND 
APID progress is being made by of nine months, and has 
the Marvyland-National Capital nd in efiect bv the Co 
Park and Planning Commission visors of Montgomery (Mar 
n the preparation and execution of plans and Prince Georges | 


to give the suburban 
ington a character appropriate 


National 


wuthority 


the 


( Dita Regio I 


nae 


of an act of the Marvland Legis- 
re Sse Apr 2b 1927, 
vhich was modeled on the Stand- 
City Planning Enabling Act 
he United States Department 


Commerce, the Commission 
power t Zone to control 
plats, and icquire, develop 


ind maintain parks within an 


irea of approximately 141 square 
miles in Montgomery and Prinee 


C,eorges (Counties 


adjacent to 
The 


has been 


the District of Columbia 
Maryland Commission 
vorking in close cooperation with 
the National Capital Park and 
Planning ¢ which, 


“ommiussion, 
ler authority of Congress, is 
preparing a regional plan for the 


] 
Washington Region, in- 
cluding not only the District of 


vhoie 


Columbia but also extensive 


ireas in Maryland and Virginia. 


{ comprehensive zoning 
scheme has been prepared by the 
Maryland Commission under the 
direction of its Chief Engineer 
Irving C 


> +] : ss 
Root, in the short space 


irea north of Wash- 17 
nd-Washington 


( 


1928) 


0 ts 


HARLES W 


for that port 


Metro] 


ELIOT 


J 


«Ul, 


PLANNING COMMISSION 


within 


business areas are provided at Bethesd 


these 


counties 


Three 


mm 
il 


Silver Spring, and Hyattsville, near 
northwest, north, and northeast 
of Washington, while other areas for 


il 


business 





SLIGO CREEK VALLEY AT TAKOMA PARK 
The kind of country that is being saved for the public by 


regional planning 





Washi 





ington 
dences 
as yet 


cost ¢ 


taxing 
local 


are 


ngton. 


and 


has not 


ind in 


areas 
governments 


scattered 
the Metropolitan District 
regulations applying to the 


with 


ness areas correspond 
for the first commercia 

The 
centers are in close proximity 
industrial areas where the 
parallels the restrictions 
second commercial zone in Was 
\ third zone allows res 


three 


and 


One 


app! 


I 


The 


The 


r 


their 


I 


maps 


horde 


through: 


| } 


Y) 
li 


Zon 


apartment houses b 
been 
any particular area. 
zone allows single and semi 
tached residences, and the fifth 
restricted to single-family house 


“ 
u 


The preparation of the twenty 
nine sheets of detail 
zoning studies at 600 scale (co\ 
ering the whole area), involved 
house-to-house canvass, 


al 


but w 
accomplished at very reasonal 
nine 
months, or only four mont! 
actual working time 
was complicated because 
are fifteen incorporated towns 
the area as well as twelve 


h 


hich 


“ 


ther 


27 
Ssnec 
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Tow 


a) 
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BETHESDA - SILVER SPRING HIGHWA 
| MONTGOMERY COUNTY MARYLANEI 
ie. ¥ 4 
A Rr : a , ’ 
BETHESOA < 
ra 
. e Pa REVY Mase ? a | ouven 
= : | 
lakoma Park, already had zoning, and which is designed to facilitate building in he time of the staff under 
vision had to be made for the repeal accordance with the zoning scheme and Mr. R Every subdivision plat has 
d replacement of its ordinance te simplify the problem of zoning en roved by the Planning Com 
The zoning of these 141 square miles lores ment By collection of building s There has not been a single 
- earefully coordinated with the zoning Pe€rmut lees the whol cost of zoning ad I ed that 1 not have e 
in of Washington, and the regulations ™!n!stration has been met g Since & mber | 127 
the ordinance are similar to those in een 42 preliminat its ay 
ree in the District of Columbia. The Controlling Street Arrangement and Lot l ecorded plans as well as 
similarity of the ordinance was advan Sizes in New Subdivisions et ofiles. N t less than 
geous, because the citizens were gener- The basic act under which the Com ith nor less »,000 feet 
y familiar with the working of zoning mission works recognized the interde has been allowed 1 a 25-foo 
n Washington. pendence of zoning, platting and other “ has been required as a minimum 
In connection with the zoning plan, the planning activities, and gave the Com- Phe principie of lollowing pography 
Commission has been able to cooperate mission the power to control the ar herever possible has been adopted by 
with the County Supervisors of Mont- rangement of streets and lot sizes in new ‘%€ Commission. A high standard has 
gomery County in the preparation and subdivision. The platting control work ‘®t Set In the provision of street w iths 
adoption of a modern building code of the Commission has consumed a large P&PUeulariy to provide adequate major 
thoroughfares in accordance with the 
eo ee Regional Highway studies of the Na 
cr ‘ tional Capital Park and Planning Com 
: _° : iy mission Detailed platting regulation 
. based on the requirements set by the 
by 2 Nationa Association of Real Estate 
: iy Boards and the American City Planning 
| i ‘ ‘ ) Institute are now being prepared to gov- 
; ern Tuture apphcations lor approvais ol 
| s. One important K in the re 
main highway svstem is 1 nder con 
ua one struction to connect Bethes nd Silver 
i RGA Spring and to torn rimary cross 
county route st nort] he Distri 
( m 
) Pushing the Park Program 
Che Commiss S] 3 
; ng rk progran I Commissior 
4 has rity to aj he return irom 
/ tax 7 mills fe rk development in 
. Montgomery County, and has received 
. grant from the Maryland State Leg 
tur ot $100,000 for mmediate pur 
{ chase of park lands in the Washingtor 
‘ Ks Regior The projects now under dis 
<2 form integral parts of the re 
i 4, ZL - gional program previously suggested by 
" ° ; ie National Commissio1 These in 
\ ide the extension of Rock Creek Park 
north from Washington t rd Rock 
s Montgomery nty, and the 
\ c f extension of the Anacostia parks of the 
[is ( n 4 he Northwest 
B nd Eastern Brar n Prinee 
G p ( I ov | more \ 
= ZONING of Sligo ' 
~~~ ~~ WASHINGTON REGION ' Monte ( 
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east boundarv of the District of Colum- Commission are proofs of the conviction rapid progress already made is an in 
j nto the Northwest Branch the citizens of the Marvland s iburban cation of their whole-hearted desire 
ea that planning r the ordered do their share in making the Nat 
A Service to the Entire Nation erowth of their community as part of Capital and its environs an exampl 
All these tivities of the Maryland- the Washington Region is to the advan- source of pride for all of the p 
Capit ‘ark and Planning ge of all inhabitants of the area. The the United States. 
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rye SI Iron 
eels nad b 
me so prominent during recent 
rs. owing to the increasing usé 


luring the winter months, 


intenance of winter walks is 
¢ completely overshadowed, although 

I equal importance from the view- 

of the pedestrian. In many cities 
s still the custom to leave the care 
sidewalks to the individual, but this 
thod has little to recommend it, owing 
the irregular manner of carrying out 
work and the varied 
ned. The work is a public service and 


results ob- 
can best be rendered by the governing 
especially in those cities where 
occurs during several 
year. In Westmount 
Quebec, the work has been done 


the snowfall 

months of the 
indet 
the authority of the City Council practi 
cally since the city’s inception. The cost 
s assessed and collected in the annua 
general assessment, and the average ccs' 
to the citizen for the past five years has 
been $300 per 1,000 population per y 


I 


Tractors Now Replacing Horses 


In this branch of snow removal the 
change from horses and manual labor 
to mechanical equipment has developed 
far more slowly than in the maintenance 
of streets and highways, the manufac 
turers seeming somewhat reluctant to 
develop the necessary machinery; prob 
ibly the demand is not enough 
owing to the custom before mentioned 
In this city we experimented with tra 
tor-drawn sidewalk plows for a number 
{ years and have now definitely decided 
to replace horses with tractors, as w: 

ind we could plough wider walks at 
greater speed and could give a better 
ervice when we were not handicapped 
y horses being played out during sever: 
torms. At the present time about two- 
thirds of the equipment has been re- 

ved, and the changing of the r 
mainder is only waiting prospective im 
provements in the machines. The equip 
ment consists of 2-ton Caterpillar trac 
tors with V-type blade snow-plows. This 
s used for deep snow and for pushing 
back high banks to increase the width 
of the walks. For all light snowfalls and 
for smoothing a rough surface, tlh 
tractor is attached to a snow-drag. This 
drag has a low one-way plow blade in 
itront and a scraping board at the rear 
One end of the board is hinged to th: 
rear end of the inside runner, and the 
center of the board is attached to the 


great 


Well-Organiz 


red 


Snow-Removal Plan for 
Sidewalks 


JARMAN 





E> Wrerx . ra 
red re y to chang é g r 
. ‘| ’ : 
ng boards are provide g 
one having a smooth steel-shod edg 7] s high as 17 
be used when the surface of the walk is ploy 
hard and smooth, and the ot read sand « he w 3, b st win 
oothed steel edge to be used for sm I I xture of abou ty-nhity < ed 
ing a rough, uneven surfac nders and sand w ised rh 
t I n a n 0 I ch ¢ ( 
Sanding Sidewalks sted nger Lr ‘ ( 
idition to keeping the w i ks open hie I ce 1s smooth nd h rd, a sma 
there is a further necessity rtion of salt is added. This cuts inte 
for maintaining a sate, non-slippery. the h smooth surface and also « 
walking surface, as the municipality is a slight dampness, which prever 
held responsible for damages from acci- material from being swept off by the 
dents if negligence on the part of the wind. The roughing mater 
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from the storage plant in sleighs and is 
spread on the walks by hand from a 
shovel. To save a long return to the 
storage plant for additional loads, the 
material is hauled to prearranged points 
by trucks and delivered to the sleighs 
This method could be greatly improved 
if satisfactory mechanical spreaders, 
which could be attached to the tractors, 
were available, as the work could be done 
faster, the material could be spread 
evenly, and the same driver could be 
used for plowing, dragging and sanding. 


Routes Well-Planned 


One of our greatest aids in maintain- 
ing satisfactory walks is a system which 
has been in use here for the past thirteen 
years. The city is divided into sections 
comprising about six miles of walks. 
Each section is in charge of a foreman, 
who supervises the work and is also 
held responsible for the condition of both 
walks and roads in his section. He has 
to report unsatisfactory conditions 
which he is unable to remedy with the 
help on hand, so as to obtain the neces- 
sary additional help. At the beginning 
of the season one or more pieces ot 
equipment are allocated to the various 
sections, and each driver is given a route 
plan showing the walks he is to main- 
tain. The starting point is shown and 
the route to be followed is indicated by 
a red line and arrowheads. In laying out 
the routes, care is taken to ensure that 
the important walks are plowed first, 
that no time is lost by going over the 
walks more than once, that no walks 
are missed, that the machine does not 
climb on and off the walks at street in- 
tersections more than necessary, and 
that each driver is given a fair length 
of walk to do, taking into consideration 
the adverse conditions he will meet in 
his route. 

The results are that the instructions 
to the driver can be clear and simple. He 
always goes direct to his starting point 
and follows a definite route to the end, 
and then reports back to headquarters. 
If the driver is late in returning, it is 
easily detected and an explanation ob- 
tained. If it is necessary to give addi- 
tional orders or check the work done, 
the driver can easily be found in the 
section by tracking the work done, and 
as soon as the last driver returns, the 
“All finished” report can be given. Com- 
plaints of neglected walks can be checked 
immediately, as the time of departure 
from headquarters is known and the 
driver travels with time-table regular- 
ity. The report at headquarters by the 
driver when his portion of the section 
is complete is signed by him and pro- 
vides valuable evidence as to the condi- 
tion of the walk if legal action is taken 
against the city for a claim for damages 
from an accident on the walk. The 
amount of equipment used is sufficient 


to enable the plows to complete their 
route every two hours or less. In sand- 
ing walks, the driver follows the same 
route plan as for plowing and dragging, 
except that when all the walks need 
sanding in a hurry he is given addi- 
tional help so that the walks on both 
sides of the street can be done at the 
same time; but he follows the streets in 
the same route order and when the work 
is completed he reports in a similar man- 
ner as for plowing. 

The cost of this work is shown in the 
following table: 


Snowfall in Cost per 

Year Inches Inch-Mile 
1923-24 132 $1.12 
1924-25 99 87 
1925-26 135 1.12 
1926-27 126 77 
1927-28 128 1.15 

Average 124 $1.00 


These costs’cover the highest grad 
of maintenance, as the walks are dragged 
even if there is only a light snowfa 
and they are often gone over betwee: 
storms to make an even surface or to r 
duce the thickness of hard snow on thx 
walks. 

The sanding costs have been as fol- 
lows: 


Year Cost per Mile 
1923-24 $38.71 
1924-25 60.54 
1925-26 110.81 
1926-27 141.64 
1927-28 182.55. 


The increase in cost is partly due to 
the increased pedestrian traffic, which 
rapidly wears the surface smooth, and 
partly to the extra work done in an 
endeavor to reduce sidewalk accidents t 
a minimum. 


Who Should Choose the Type of Pave- 
ment Where the Cost Is Assessed? 


Extract of Report of Committee on Designation of Pavement of New York 
State Association of City and Village Engineers 


VERY determined effort has 
A been made by the Committee 

on Designation of Pavement 
of the New York State Association 
of City and Village Engineers to de- 
termine the present practice as well 
as to get the reaction of engineers to 
the methods now employed. In only 11 
of the 44 cities which responded to the 
interrogations of the Committee, the 
property owners on any street select the 
type of pavement to be used. In 4 cities 
the Board of Contract and Supply selects 
the type of pavement, in 1 the engineer 
made the selection and in 13 the Com- 
mon Council decided, while in 16 the 
Board of Trustees or other city commis- 
sion made the choice. It was found 
that in 33 communities property own- 
ers petitioned for a specific type, while 
in 17 other communities no specific type 
was mentioned in petitions. 

Probably the most important question 
is: Who should select the type of pave- 
ment? Three communities replied that 
it was their feeling that the people who 
pay the bill should select the type of 
pavement. Twenty-three stated that the 
engineer should have the last word, and 
19 designated some board or commis- 
sion composed of engineers and others 
of technical training, while 4 thought 
that the common council should make 
the selection and 3 left the choice be- 
tween some board and the common 
council, 

Harry W. Eustance, City Engineer, 
Ithaca, N. Y., has prepared some very 
definite conclusions on this subject, as 
follows: 

Property owners should not designate 
the type of street pavement, because, 
in the first place, an economical type 


from an engineering standpoint is not 
always the one the property owners 
would select. Further, it is not good 
government to make the property owner 
or any citizen take the initiative in im- 
provement matters. This should be 
done by the governing body. The prop- 
erty owners need advice and counsel in 
such matters, and if it is net obtained 
from the officials in charge, it will be 
donated by interested contractors or 
material vendors, and the result is not 
always desirable. 

The pavement type should be desig- 
nated by the administrators of the 
municipal government, because they have 
the advantage of engineering advice to 
guide them; they are, by virtue of th 
city charters, financially disinterested in 
what contractor does the work or what 
material is used; they have no local 
sections to favor as has the city coun- 
cil. The administrators of the city are 
taken to mean such boards or commis- 
sions as the Board of Public Works and 
the Board of Contract and Supply. 

When the property owner must pay 
for the improvement, some considera- 
tton should certainly be given to him 
The property owners have the right un- 
der most city charters to appear at a 
public hearing before the common coun- 
cil, previous to the adoption of any 
ordinance, and can then be heard. 

The committee reported that all cities 
and villages in New York State which 
have experienced trouble have author- 
ity under the Home Rule Act to amend 
their existing charters or charter pro- 
visions or any general laws which give 
the designation of pavement by petition, 
and substitute one which will give the 
power to the city administrative body. 
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of the expenditures for correc- 
tional agencies and institutions 
to playgrounds, athletic fields, 
recreation buildings, parks, bath- 
ing beaches and public reserva- 
tions for camping, hiking, and 
pienicking. That is a much more 
attractive way of spending our 
money, to say nothing of the hu- 
mane and economic advantage of 
buying prevention instead of 
cure 














It is not possible, however, to 
offer such a happy and whole- 
sale solution of the problems 
with which correctional agencies 
are grappling—though there are 
indications that at least a part 
of the solution lies in this direc- 
tion. One community reports 
that during the five years since 
playgrounds were installed, and 
manual training and boys’ clubs 
work were organized, there has 
been a decrease of 26 per cent in 
children’s cases in the courts. 

















DrrECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF RECREATION 


REAT claims have been and are o 
being made for playgrounds as 


If it were possible to give abso- 
I provision ol 
publie recreation facilities on an increas- 
ingly generous scale would proportion- 


proceeding would be to transier 


The Relation of Public Recreation 


to Delinquency 


By LEE F. HANMER 
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the organization of bovs’ groups by ition over 60,000 in this period 
the Toronto Rotary Club The proba- f1 Bluefield, W. Va., which used to 
delin- tion officer in Visalia, Calif., claims a send, on an average, approximately 50 


reduction of 80 per cent in juvenile de- buvs a 
] j 


linquency since the organization of the 
community recreation system. The an- 
nual report the Division of Parks 
and Recreation of The Department of bi 
Public Welfare of Mo., 


me a 
of petent 
logical 
much 


vs ( 


St. Louis, con- given o 





Municipal Investments in Recre- 
ation Amply Justified 


Though conceding the fact that public 
recreation facilities cannot be regarded as 
an unfailing panacea for juvenile delin- 
quency, Mr. Hanmer, in his recent address 
before the American Prison Congress, ut 
Kansas City, of which this article is a con- 
densation, made a strong plea for adequate 
facilities for play and for the employment 
of well-trained play leaders whose stand- 
ards and ideals we might wish our boys 
and girls to imitate. In his concluding re- 
marks the speaker said: 

“Society is organized on the assumption 
that, in general, normal human beings deal 
fairly with each other. Crime is the result 
of abnormality or imperfect social adjust- 
ment. We can do something with the ab- 
normal, but we can do much more in 
bringing about right social adjustments for 
all through the promotion of better work- 
ing and living conditions and better means 


vear to the state’s reformatory 
report that during the last three 


years, when the city has had, under com- 


direction, playgrounds and a 
ub, only two cases have been 
ver to the reformatory, 
‘Tetinseien ef thin . tal 
could be multiplied, but the 
sweeping assumption that char 
acterize most of them must 


be carefully considered. If they 
were taken at their face value, 
they would seem to imply that 
the provision ol! play area will by 
some magic overcome the factors 
of heredity, shattered 
homes, bad companionships, and 
the many other contributing 
causes that make for delinquency 
It is not so much 


defective 


& question ol 
whether or not the facts as stated 
are correct. It is rather a mat- 
ter of the proper interpretation 
of these facts To evaluate a so 
cial situation in the light of one 
tactor only, without considering 
-hanges in other related variables, 


is likely 


conclusions 


to lead to unwarranted 


Map Studies 


(Attempts have been made to 





The assumption is that this was 
due to the organized recreation 











for the use of leisure time.” 


determine the influence of play 





grounds on juvenile delinquency 








that has been provided. That 
would indicate a wider participation in 
these activities or much more effective 
work with potential delinquents than 
most communities enjoy. I should expect 
that there were other contributing 
factors. Congratulations for the achieve- 
ment are in order, however, no matter 
how much or how little can be credited 
to recreation. 










































































Testimony from Several Cities 

Several years ago, the Playground and 
tecreation Association of America 
gathered from various centers testi- 
monials regarding the value of recreation 
programs. Sections from their bulletin 
read: “Since playgrounds were started 
in Knoxville, Tenn., the city manager 
claims that juvenile delinquency has de- 
creased 50 per cent. In Toronto, in a 
district of 50,000 people which sent 30 
per cent of the total of child delinquents 
to the juvenile courts, delinquency was 
redueed to practically nil within one year 
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tzins the following statement: ‘A com- 
parison of the number of juvenile de 
linquents in the effective area of every 
playground in St. Louis in 1917, with 
the number of delinquents in 1921 in the 
same respective areas, showed a decrease 
of 50 per cent’.” 

The Mayor of Memphis, 
quoted as follows: 


Tenn., is 
“In the communities 
where there are playgrounds, wher: 
healthful sports are encouraged, thx 
morality of the boys is high—not a boy 
was taken into the juvenile court this 
year from the neighborhood where ther 
is a playground.” The Chief of Police 
of Leominster, Mass., says that delin 
quency cases in that city averaged 91 
a year prior to the organization of Com- 
munity Service, the local recreation 
agency. Since its coming, the number 
decreased to 53 in 1923. We find New 
Orleans today, with 17 
showing less juvenile delinquency than 
in 1909, although the city has increased 


playgrounds, 


by means of map _ studies 
These maps show the location of the 
play ireas and the location of the 
homes of juvenile delinquents. To test 
the validity of this type of analysis 
\. G. Truxal, of the Graduate School of 
Columbia University, in his recent 
study, prepared a spot map of th 
borough of Manhattan in New York 


City, indicating the addresses of 1,795 
boys who had been brought to the Chil 
dren’s Court in 1926. On the same map 
he located the park playgrounds since 
the radius of influence playground 
for children is usually considered to be 
bout one-quarter of a mile, circles one 


hati 


of 4 


‘ 


mile in diameter were drawn around 
Then for 
ol comparison, other one-half mile circles 


hese playgrounds yurposes 
were drawn, touching on nearly as pos 
sible the former but including 
the areas in which there were no play 
grounds. A count of the dots which 
indicated the homes of delinquent boys 
the year 1926 


cirele 


in gives these 


results: 








M \I t b 
if) 
Tt? 
76 

s ; 16 

; } i 0 
I H Park gures 
15 i I y within 
‘ ‘ ng tl irk, 
| nl 209 dots showing I ! idja- 
it ar { Ss milar Size nd po lat yn 
\ kK Ss 4 ) was und nm is¢ 
he Thoma Je son Park 1 rict, 
h 54 cases in the playgr nd area and 

the adjoining district 
hese tacts no daoubt have some 
in general indication of the 
of playgrounds on delinquency, 
it a more thoroughgoing study ol cases 
yuld be necessary in order to establish 


lependable data from which conclusions 
ould It 

definitely that a 
of this 


be 
the 


ve drawn may, however, 
study of all 
type that have 
made in throughout the 
United States smaller 
number of delinquent cases in the neigh- 


horhood of playgrounds than is found 


said 
nvestigations 
been cities 


clearly show s a 


n similar population areas that have no 
playgrounds 
These findings appear to be further 
substantiated by a recent study that has 
made on the lower East Side in 
Manhattan by the Sub-Committee on 
Causes and Effects of Crime of the New 
York State Crime Commission. It was 
nteresting the report that 
there is a steady increase in the number 
of delinquents in each advancing age 


been 


to note in 


group. For instance, 47 per cent of the 

uurt cases in the area studied in 1925 
were boys under 16 years olf age, and 
53 per cent were boys between the ages 
cf 16 and 18 years. It might be signifi- 


cant to state in this connection that the 
for athletics for these older 
boys are strikingly inadequate that 
part of the city, and space is consider- 
ibly below the adequacy hgure tor chil- 
dren’s playgrounds. The report 
points out that bad housing appears to 
have a definite relation to delinquency. 
Evidently, unfavorable living conditions 
and lack proper means 
using free time are contributing to the 
behavior problem, particularly of the 
older boys and girls. 


facilities 
in 


Aliso 


of outside ol 


Another fact that emerged from Mr 
Truxal’s study is stated by him in these 
words: “It should be an especially chal- 
lenging fact to social workers dealing 
with these delinquent children to note 
that in at least 32 out of 64 families the 
parents were found not to have an ap- 
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The Place of Recreation in the Prison 


Program 
Since prison officials are giving serious 
thought to what can be done for the 
prisoner during his term of confinement 


in order to bring about his subsequent 


readjustment in society and thus help to 
prevent further misdoings, it might be 
well to suggest the use of suitable recre- 
the prog! 


Prisoners are trained for occupations by 


tion activities in prison m 


which they may earn a respectable living 
Why not also give seri 
thought to means for influencing in the 


ilter release us 


right direction the use of their free 
time? 
Delinquencies do not as a rule occur 


during the hours when people are en- 
gaged in their daily tasks, but rather in 
their leisure time. That is where whole- 
some interests and can 
most effective in crime prevention. Also, 
participation in interesting and satisfy- 
ing play may help to reveal a new view 
of life and the rewards of industry and 
orderly living. The physical upbuilding 
incident to suitable athletics and games 
in the open air and the sunshine, is also 
a factor in the process of readjustment 
and reformation. Many correctional in- 
stitutions are doing something in this 
direction, and some have made highly 
commendable progress. 

It i 


recreations be 


s not only the amount of play 


1929 


the 
character of that use that are 
n making the recreat 


tribute 


space, but amount 1 ust 
on lacuities 
to the orderly conduct and 
development of our youth. If thes 
ire inaecessible, either on acé 


ire 


of distance from the homes of the « 


ol dangerous trathe 


dren or because 
riers lying between the homes and 
their use, which 
the only return the city gets on its 
Al sy 
these grounds must be so administered 
that the children will be drawn to then 
and their interest held in the play oy 
tunities that are afforded 
iiy and character of the play leaders are 
of the greatest importance. There is no 
doubt that a play leader has the op; 
tunity for setting standards of conduct 
ind establishing ideals much more effec- 
tively than almost anyone else. There 
fore, one of the best investments that a 
municipality can make, in addition to 
providing the physical facilities for play 
is to employ well-trained play leaders 
whose standards and ideals are such 
we should like to have our boys and girls 
imitate. This fact is coming to be 
well appreciated that there are now ap- 
proximately 200 institutions offering 
training courses for recreation leaders 
Even though it may not be possible 
to demonstrate conclusively that there 
is a very effective carry-over from the 
supervised play to the unsupervised free- 
time activities of young people, we surely 
are safe in asserting that during the 
time in which boys and girls or men and 
women are engaged in the use of well- 
administered recreation facilities, they 
are not preying upon society and are 
not doing themselves moral harm. On 
that basis alone, the large investments 
that municipalities are making in recrea- 
tion grounds and buildings are amply 


justified. 


recreational grounds, 


vestment, will be greatly curtailed 


por- 
pol 
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New Scheme for Quay Station of Sydney Railway 
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Sir John Sulman, who twelve years ago 


acted as town planning consultant to Dr. Bradfield in 


J 


the original plan for the Cjrcular Quay Station in Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, has 
Prepared a new scheme providing for an overhead station in the center of the quay, which will : 
not interfere with the ferry buildings. The dotted area on the plan indicates his proposal 





Garbage, Ash and Refuse Collection 
Systems and Costs 





ge, ashes 

the perp 

ce municipal offi 
that should recei 
ill times. Ga 

of all animal or vegetab 
ting from the prepara 
the kitchens of private he 





garbage is the waste from an 


or vegetable matter in restaurants 





fes, ete., and from commercial houses 
handling foodstuffs for profit House 

id ashes are the residue from the 
b irning ol coal or other materials used 

generating heat. All tin cans, glass 
and other non-combustible materials 
should be placed with the ashes for col- 
lection from homes. Trash-rubbish 1s 
the waste material not classified as gar 
bage or ashes and consists of such mate- A GROUP OF TRAILER TRAINS IN FRONT OF THE INCINERATOR AT MILWAUKEE 
rials as paper, hay, grass cuttings, straw, 
excelsior, rags, shoes, rubber and other Garbage and all combustible materials 


combustible materials. This should bes should be placed in 15-gallon metal con- prepared for the us 


ng one hundred coi 


placed with the garbage where incinera-  ;ajners equipped with tight-fitting metal \fés. hotels and stores 


tion or dumping is used as the method ¢ovyers. Collections should be made once The placing of can very 
. ’ . } i i - Dl < Ss is \¢t \ 
of disposal week during the winter and spri th, 


months, and twice a week during 


, 
* Cost IOr collection St 


ley rel WI } 
aepends largely upon the 


Collection Preparation summer and fall months, from all house- ,),, ,. To 


indicate this 
For collection, householders should holds on the next page h 


= Dee 


place all metals, cans, glass and othe Commercial garbage uld be col collection costs 


non-combustible matter with the ashes lected daily in the business section and a terials set out the « 
25-gallon metal containers fitted with charge of 10 cents per 20-gallon can 

metal covers. This material should be should be made. Payments should be 

collected once every two weeks from made by coupons which may Y 

households t the City Clerk’s office 
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A TRUCK-DRAWN TRAILER TRAIN IN FRONT OF THE MUNICIPAL BUILDING, Pee 
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COLLECTION COST DATA 
Truck 
Are ( I i ( ] 
{ 63 sa 36s rear % collected { ulley 
61 sq a week 34 rear %4 collected t alley 
k ¢ 64 sq »pt tskirts 15 at curb or alley line 
I cheay 1 best « t ed where cans are set near the alley lines 
ee 8 in 4 t 
earry containers on the rear of the ing are charged to a separate depart- 


ehicles in which all cut-offs and waste 
and then brought to as- 
signed dumps at the end of the day. 


In negro and 


re deposited 


the 
health department inspectors ought to 
to 


foreign districts 


e instructed rigidly enforce city 
health ordinances Most people, white 
or colored, are more afraid of a Health 
l‘epartment Inspector’s orders than or- 
from the Police Department 
Therefore, the Health Department of- 
ficers are the proper ones to see that 


health ordinances 


ders 


regarding cleanliness 
of streets, alleys and yards are obeyed 
| proper receptables for the waste are 


vided by the householders ind stores 


Figuring the Cost 
the 


mportant element in municipal waste- 


Service, rather than cost, should be 


Hleetion oper itions Nevertheless, 
sts are important considerations Rea- 
ibleness of cost is a difficult matter 


determine Too much weight Is usu- 
ittached to a comparison with other 


ties’ costs in studying waste cost data 

Lack of uniformity in accounting and 
cost systems, as well as in local condi- 
tions, makes comparisons Of costs almost 


orthle <s 


Some cities using trucks In 
the collection of waste do not hgure 
truck repairs, replacements, tires, etc 

their costs per cubie vard or ton 


Some cities have a municipal garage with 

budget to care for all city vehicles and 
charge only the department using the 

Many 
tonnage, 
usually putting their estimate of yards 
collected high enough so that they rank 
the 
cubie vard 

The repairs, replacements, 


rucks for gasoline, oil and grease 
cities estimate their yardage or 


imong lowest in cost per ton or 


ind re-tir- 


ment, and when annual costs per ton or 
per cubic yard are given out for publi- 


COLLECTION COSTS IN CINCINNATI 
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OHIO, 





trailer hauls 31% miles. For the wagon 


and truck districts the containers ar 
set out at the curb, whereas in tl 
trailer district the containers are set o 
at the rear lot line and all collections ar 


made from the front. The following 
table shows the relative costs per cub 
yard, the wagon and truck figures being 
for 12 months and the trailer figures jo: 
7 months: 


USING DIFFERENT COLLECTION UNITS 
Unit Cost 


Yards Collected Costs Including Overhead | 
W r 262.846 $218,811.56 $0.832 per cu. yd S 
1 ks 39,002 27,820.46 0.713 per cu. yd 
rr 18,279 13,738.07 0.683 per cu. yd 2 


cation, these cities appear to be handling 
a much lower 
conscientiously 


their waste collection at 
figure than that 
higure true costs. 


cities 


Again, labor costs per hour and hours 
constituting a day’s work must be care- 
fully considered when making compari- 
The 


number of collections per month, length 


son of costs between different cities 


of hauls of collected materials, and mode 
of final disposal also must be given care- 


ful consideration 


The only true and reliable figures for 
collection costs are those where all col- 
lected materials are weighed carefully 
before being sent to dumps or other 


means of final disposal, and where all 
legitimate charges for upkeep, repairs, 
replacements or rental of equipment to 
and from other departments 
rately accounted for 


are accu- 
Depreciation fig- 
seldom, if ever taken into ac- 


count, because very few cities make al- 


ures art 
lowances for old equipment sold, against 
the costs of new equipment bought. 
To attain true comparative costs of 
wagon, truck and trailer system collec- 
tion costs per yard or ton, it is best to 
obtain figures from a city in which all 
three systems are in operation under the 
conditions. In Cincinnati, Ohio, 
all three systems are in daily use, but 
the collecting not iden- 
tical. Wagon hauls to the dumps aver- 
age two miles, truck hauls 3% miles, and 


same 


conditions are 


Collection with Trailers 

As dumps are being filled and longer 
hauls become necessary, the horse-drawn 
vehicle which hauls to distant dumps or 
other means of disposal becomes too 
costly. Trucks can do the work mor 
efficiently where long hauls are necessary 
and in residential districts which are not 
densely populated. In short hauls wher 
vehicles collect and haul directly to the 
place of disposal, trailer costs are lowest 
as trailers haul from 5 to 6% yards pet 
load. 

With the trailer 
made a continuous process 


loading is 
Eight tra 

ers make up a unit, and the collection 
process is so planned that when four 
trailers are loaded, four empty trailers 
are available for loading. The four 
loaded trailers are hauled to the dump 
or place of final disposal by a tractor 
truck and after being 
washed and returned at 
when the other set of 


system, 


unloaded ire 
the same time 


four trailers are 


loaded at the changing station. Th 
loading time must equal the hauling 
time. 

With the trailer system the men are 


kept out in their districts collecting in- 
stead of riding back and forth to the 
dump or incinerator. The trailers are 
usually drawn by a team of horses. Two 
men, a driver and a helper, place the 
garbage in the trailer, one man working 
on either side of the alley or street 
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A TRAIN OF LOADED HIGHWAY TRAILERS IN CINCINNATI BEFORE AND APTER COVERING WITH CANVAS TO PREVENT REFUSE 


BLOWING OFF 












THE 


\WWhen the trailer is full, it is hauled to 

designated point in the neighborhood 
or district. At this point at a certain 
time a tractor truck leaves an 
trailer and takes away the loaded one. 
ye team is hitched to the empty trailer, 
which in turn is again loaded with gar- 
bage in the immediate vicinity. Two 
hours are usually allowed for loading a 
trailer with garbage, which makes it pos- 
sible for a teamster and a helper to load 

ir trailers per 8-hour day. In some 
cities the trucks are hauling four trailers 
on each trip. Each truck makes four 
trips per day to the dump or incinerator, 
carrying a total of sixteen trailers. The 
number of trips will vary, of course, de- 
pending upon the length of haul. The 
system of drawing four trailers has made 
it possible to utilize the speed and full 


empty 
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hauling capacity of large trucks to the | the results are satisfactory. In the 
greatest advantage. These trucks haul Rockford case, the contractor is awarded 
large loads great distances, some of them a vearlv contract for the collection of 
running as high as 50 miles per day. garbage from homes and places of busi- 
The average length of haul in many ness at a lump sum for a period of eight 
cities 1s approximately 4 miles. Whuil ionths per year. He collects only gar- 
the trailer system of collection was in ge suitable for hog-fteeding purposes 


stituted primarily for the collection of \fam 


the cities now contracting ior 
garbage, ashes and rubbish, some cities 4}, ection of garbage by private in 
find the equipment so flexible that it jerects are considering municipally 
can be used by a number of other de nd operated collection service 
partments lor a great many purposes The ch ‘adil collection service under 


e : : y he contract plan is obtained in Hous- 
Contract Collection Systems , 


a é on, Texas, where a collector and a 
The collection of garbage and trash 


- : helper furnish a Ford truck, upkeep and 
bv the contract svstem of collection has . 


operation included, for the 
10 hours 


sum of $6.75 
not proved a marked success except in 
Kansas City, Baltimore, and Rockford, 

i ACK V DGMENT I pape 1 before the 
Ill. In the first two named cities, con-  ,* tay eer for M oo catia, a 


tracts were awarded on a tonnage basis, Detroit, Mic 


per day ol 


To Save the Countryside from “Desecration in Perpetuity 














‘“‘LOOK HERE, ON THIS PICTURE 


‘= Council for the Preservation of 

Rural England is carrying on an 
active campaign to save the country’s out- 
under 
“sudden, haphazard, and hug- 
ger-mugger development of villas and 
shacks and oil pumps, ill-designed and ill- 
built, that threaten to blot out the country 
and desecrate 


door charm from total submergence 
the wave of 


the old villages 
The Council has found, hopefully, that 


new buildings along roadways are olten 


Grass and Brush Fires 


RASS and brush fires throughout the 
United States thousands of 
dollars of wear and tear on fire apparatus 
every spring and fall, considerable dam- 
property, and incidental troubl 
departments. Of all 
preventable fire loss, this is one of the 
luust common—and one of the most « isily 
prevented 
These fires lack most of the elements 
uf uncertainty, surprise and hidden origin 
which characterize other fires. In any 
given town, the fire department can tell 
you what vacant lots burn every 
spring and fall, often resulting in several 
alarms for fires on each lot. Every fire 
chief in whose towns there are grass and 
brush fires knows that he will have a cer- 
tain number each year and he can pre- 
diet quite exactly where they will be. 
In several northern New Jersey towns 
the fire officials, in ¢ooperation with prop- 
erty owners, have met this problem in a 


cause 


age to 


to police forms of 


over 





n ice to conform to the « Ol f "eg rial : well as loca | bodies from 
well as economics through moral s lt Maine to Caltornia, 1s given in the ac- 
without recourse to law, even when lot ‘ nving illustrations, which show a 

councils have failed to cope with “tl ndsome old house on a village street 
J as wt und as it might have 

n after the commercial invasion came 

( Lite 
M 4 | I . ~ lor 

I Ar B 








‘‘AND UPON THIS’’ 


perverse ambitions of inadequately quali- 





fied promoters and the peoy ling of uns l- 








| 


HOW THIS HOUSE MIGHT HAVE BEEN 





able sites.” 
An example of the Council’s propaganda 


} | 


for reform, which has a valuable hint for ADAPTED 
’ y 
As, and When, Wanted 

way so simple that it seems strange their hose lines were laid, so placed as to cove! 
plan has not been almost iniversally the entire boundary of the lo 
idopted. They beat the fire to it, to us A strip along the fences and behind 
the vernacular. the backyards of the residences was 

In a certain town, for instance, there thoroughly wetted down. The ho 
ire several fields on the outskirts, adja- were then sl off, but kept read yr 
cent to residential sections, where fires Se 
have been as regular is the coming of Then fires were started at se I ices 
spring and fall. Thy have been at all in the lot and, in a shor he entire 
hours of day and night, often during high lot had been burned cl g nd 
winds. They have caused hundreds « All t r had d 
runs for the fire department, resulted in vell. All chance of any more fires on 
damage to houses in several instances and t t lot w done ‘ vith r tl ea- 
were, in short, a nuisance There had beer ! d 

The Chief figured that, inasmuch as n, no risking of firemer » dan- 
these lots were sure to burn over any- ger to property and no det lice 
way, he’d have a hand in it. The prop- to handle tra 
erty owners, just as well aware of Since the rv lo 
situation, said “Go ahead, Chief.” een burned off by the | lepartment 

Selecting a day when the grass and every spring and fall and tl een 
brush were dry, and at the start of the no grass or brush fires, except under fre 
grass fire season, he took one hose com- department supervision and the 





pany to the largest of the lots. Three best possible conditions 
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What the Community Trust Is Doing 





for American Cities 


{ss 


“V¥IFTEEN years ago the commun- 
} tv trust, or th ommunit 


n, was du in if n 


J iu4ge J H ( ff, 


the mind of one n 
ol Cleveland 

For Judge Goff had beer stu- 
den he difficulties that beset trust 
funds, left in perpetuity, for public 
welfare—funds which too frequently 
the “dead hand” of the past had 


By HOMER WICKENDEN 


ISTANT Director, New York | 
ng ts poucies it the itset j pl (i 
f ( ( I sh a not ttemmt 
the current support of permanent Sso- 
cial welfare organizations while {3 
Hf : : =a 
available funds were limited, unles3 


specifically directed to do so by a donor 
It was considered 
scientific 


more serviceable to 
the 
and to 


studies of com- 


conduct 


munity’s needs through surveys 


nity Trust 


were approved by the voters; and 
Board of Educa- 
tion elected, nine were thi 
partisan committees and pledged to the 
principle of non-interference in admin- 
istrative matters by Board members 
This survey required more than a 
year and cost the Cleveland Foundation 
$48,000, but it gave that city front rank 
in the field of education 


eleven members of the 


choice ot! 





condemned to futility or 
lescenct To counteract the rr 
strictions and preserve tl] 


faly 
Ulli 


1 Use 
if such benefactions, he 

luded that it 

to combine safety and wise man- 


ess { 


cone was necessary 


agement of the principal with 
flexibility and intelligent 
the income. To provide a mech- 
anism which met these specifica- 
tions, 


use ol 


he created the Cleveland 
Foundation 

In the fourteen vears elapsed 
since that time, this organization 
and others patterned 
have been entrusted 


aiter it 
mul- 
lions of dollars in capital, and 
they 
such significance in 
community life 


with 


have assumed a place ol 
American 
as to make safe 
the assertion that they will con- 
tinue for living 
memorial to their originator. 

In spite of the fact that chari- 
table gifts the 


centuries as a 





usu illy come to 


Trust 


The Essence of the Community 


Trust 


companies or other 


This 


cor porate 
fiduciaries agree to accept and manage 
trust funds for public charitable, educa- 
tional and benevolent uses, but they agree 
further that the income from such funds 
shall be distributed only upon the author- 
ization of a publicly appointed distribu- 
tion committee, so selected as to insure the 
service of persons who possess a broad 
knowledge of the community and a deep 
insight into its needs. 
under the terms of the wills or trust agree- 
ments by which funds are established, is 
authorized to amend the purposes for 
which the funds are given, in the event 
that their original purpose becomes un- 
necessary or obsolete. Funds may be given 
either for specified objects and institutions 
or for purposes to be selected from time to 
time by the distribution committee. 


committee, 


A SURVEY OF RECREATION NEEDS 
AND SERVICES 

In 1917, a second survey was 
undertaken, comprising 
parts: (1) a study of recreation 
influences, tendencies and needs 
and (2) a study of the recreation 
services of the city, public, pri- 
vate and commercial. 


two 


The findings showed that there 
was no city-wide integration of 
the recreational facilities. To 
meet this need, a Recreation 
Council was organized with the 
recommendations outlined by the 
survey as its working program 
and with Rowland Haynes, who 
conducted the study, as its Di- 
rector. 

The Recreation Council has 
helped more than 800 private 
philanthropic recreational agen- 
cies to fit their activities into the 
Cleveland recreation plan. It 








community trust under the terms 
of the will of vecumulation 
by this method is a slow process), thirty 
community 
imounts 


(and 


i donot 
trusts are now administering 
from several hundred 
dollars, the 


ranging 
to several million 
being $14.500.000 


aggregate 
Twenty community 
the distribution of 
income and the amounts appropriated 
by them were: 


trusts have begun 


In 1925 
In 1926 
In 1927 


\ review of 


$441,856 

492 420 

593,036 
the purposes for which 
this money has been expr nded presents 
in interesting picture and offers a fore- 
cust of what may be accomplished in the 
future. It demonstrates the flexibility 
with which the community trust can be 
adapted to local needs and its usefulness 
as a new civic tool. 


Policies and Activities of the Cleveland 
Foundation 
The Cleveland Foundation, in shap- 


initiate such public services as the avail- 
able funds would permit 
Three major surveys have been under- 
taken with the purpose of focusing pub- 
lic attention on certain conditions which 
needed to be changed 
APPRAISING THE EFFICIENCY Of 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM 
The first was a scientific appraisal of 
the organization and work of the Cleve- 
land school system, under the guidance 
of Col. Leonard P. Ayres, then Director 
of Education for the Russell 
Foundation. It was a distinct advance 
over preceding surveys in that a pains- 
taking effort was made to carry the in- 
the community 
the progress of the study. 
The following results 
success was achieved. 


THE 


sage 


terest oi ilong with 
indicate that 
The newspapers 
gave educational news a leading place; 
over 90,000 individual volumes of the 
survey were sold; in seven succeeding 
years $29,000,000 in school bond issues 


has helped the industrial workers 
to get from their after work hours the 
self-expression that is seldom found in 
the average job. It has helped to push 
to a successful issue the vote of a special 
tax levy to provide funds for the Metro- 
politan Park Board, organized to de- 
velop extensive suburban park areas sur- 
rounding the city. 

The effect of this survey can be meas- 
ured in part by the following figures 
giving the appropriations of the Board 
of Education for playgrounds for two 
years before the completion of the study 
and the three years that followed it: 


1916-1917 
1917-1918 
1918-1919 
1919-1920 
1920-1921 
1921-1922 


$ 7,207.61 
6,314.16 
14,418.50 
19,396 81 
51,446.12 
51,297 56 


The Recreation Survey cost the Cleve- 
land Foundation $35,000. 
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DY OF CRIME AND THE ADMIN sect up in} . 
ISTRATION OF JUSTICI tio} “The Pp, ; 7 ra 
1920 conditions in the mu Fun During 1917 
Cleve nd had becom S i t equest Ss 
he Chief Justice having | ; 
g » trial for murder n t cht ti 34 1) 
the city asked the ] I t ! S4.700.000 
Lut in investigation Ol ce i I 7 
The Bar Association sim rly the Fund unt ] ~ : ( ( 
ested a survey of the “administra- 235.58\ $435 8948 | 
of justice.” The use hich 08 
In undertaking such a_ study th has been put differs rad ; ' , § 109 (15 per cent education. $ 
indation entered a field not usualiy =, cae: lis Melee ates ’ 2 ner cent sesearch. $17 7 
; nsidered as coming within the scope Whereas the Cleveland distributing eora health. $154. 
charity, but none the less closely re- mittee decided that. with its limited ' children. $26.499 (7 1 
ted to the public welfare. come. it would not give current sun rhborhoods. $36.979 (15 per 
This survey was directed by Dean to established charities (except it 4. protective work, $3,225; general, $8,100 
Roseoe Pound and Prof. Felix Frank- pliance with the expressed wish 1 miscellaneous, $1.942 
furter of the Harvard Law School, as- gqonor). the Boston committee has taket It is interesting that the Chicago 
sisted by a group of specialists. It was the opposite point of vi It considers Community Trust has followed a pr 
sponsored by a local committee of 50 that “as a charity endowment of a com- gram which combines the so research 
citizens munity, its chief function is the sup- the Cleveland Foundation and the 
The Foundation had to meet all kinds port of the charitable work of the col when off ellie, tu: exdabisiead chsatilon of 
of opposition, sinister influence and PO- munity in the most effective manner the Boston Permanent Charity Fund 
litical pressure, but its best defense possible.” Its distribution of funds has RR 2 RM AS 
proved to be its appeal to publie opin- therefore been devoted largely tO this (‘hieago survevs Frank LD I I 
7 ion. A publicity campaign carried the purpose sth ee are ain har = 
results to the public through the news- This giving has been done wisely, how- opis é 7 
papers, the Bar Association, the Acad- pte pie ca cer 6 se & ge eee eee eee Te eee 
emy of Medicine, the women’s clubs and 4 Pach of the hundred or more bens bout $7,000, has probably saved the tax 
other groups. Over 13,000 copies of the ficiary charities and cleentional insti yers of Cook County not less than $7 
findings were given away. The survey a i py an Pits ste service 000:000 in the construction of the new 
and its recommendations brought world- ,. the petal ves a eacltiaee teat Criminal Court Building and County Jail, 
wide attention. v3 — ae haa ind the county will have as a result of 
mn ; organizations, and the ultimate goal of the survev one of the best jails to 
lo provide an effective mechanism for ap eae as t : % 
its efforts Each organization was r found anywhere The survey o he 
carrying out the recommendations, the quired to meet high standards of finan Housing of Non-Family Women” helped 
Association for Criminal Justice was or- se aici These et menta to produce gifts for new Allin Tied 
ganized, consisting of representatives of "acest “eg a - oO effect ae st to the amount of nearly $1,500,000 
13 major civic organizations. This As- — aii These studies demonstrated that sur- 
ganizations and at the same time assured * 
- sociation, with the cooperation of the : me ded-cut euumeenite veceren ys wisely chosen nd ciet ine iV 
: courts, has successfully carried out many _— ee ee xecuted may be valuable to the com 
reforms and is still active in promoting | The following figures, taken from the munity far beyond the small « st —— 
higher standards of court procedure and Boston report lor 1927-1928, show a ihe ommunit} trust seems to be an ace 
judicial action. wide diversity in the types of organiza- sency ethics ial e . ite ; ete b to the 
This survey cost the Cleveland tons which received assistance from the ' 38 42 1Mpartial body fn we 


. igencies of ephemeral popular suppor 
Foundation $50,000. Fund: nd it has no axe to grind 


) 


Education, $13,570; hospitals, $33,- 
I You 


While no further surveys of such _ * snd, , will note, however, that a 
large proportions have been undertaken, (29; public health, $18,700; family ord all proportion of our in been 
the Foundation has continued to wield ‘2te, $18,060; character building activi- expended in this way. Most 3 
a strong influence in community affairs, “> $19,600; employment and indus:rial been paid to agencies active! ngaged 
For the past two years the Director has conditions, $7,300; children pear, S- ® 7 "gee e pk — 1s a 
served as Executive Secretary of the WW; research, 31,504; settlem we, Sele ace argh eager h pee a 1 we | 
Cleveland Conference for Educational °40; Telief funds, $11,575; care of aged, nce that the money is being ex- 


Cooperation, which represents 19 insti- 3900; and a church $394 4 - libs ended wisely and economicall 
tutions having primary or secondary >!/:4¢1-0/ was given away lor the year 
educational functions. For several years "8 June 30, 1928. 

the Foundation has published a yearbook Since Boston has no Community The Indianapolis Foundation ree 





of Cleveland’s current history Chest (although it now has an excellent from threx nrestricted sts tl 
By December 31, 1927, the Cleveland Council of Social Agencies), the finar 21,868,694 which comprises 

Foundation had accumulated $1,216,000 ' ial service which the Permanent Charity , pital Tunas [he income from 

in capital funds. Of this, $700,000 is for Fund has rendered has a 5 inds distributed during 7 

the use of Western Reserve University. contribution to the welfare of Boston. mounted to $135,225 

$100,000 for the promotion of medical The work in Indianapolis differs trom 

science,, and $10,000 to provide assist- The Chicago Community Trust that of the cities de hed al that 

ance for young men and women who Chicago followed Cleveland’s example the Foundation has under ‘ 

show promise of unusual talent also, in the establishment in 1915 of the onstrate the necessity for 


Chicago Community Trust. This organ- of agencies to make a wel 
The Boston Permanent Charity Fund ization has shown a steady growth in munity welfare progran 


In 1915, the year after the establish- capital funds. Its report for 1927 shows tered the support of these services from 


or 


ment of the Cleveland Foundation, $1,912,378, not including real estate con- public and private sources 





. system to commend itself to more 
- munities in the United States and Can- 
.ada during the very period when its ad- 
, ministration is being markedly improved 
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Among the projects undertaken have 
been the employment of a nurse fo! 
crippled children, assistance to the pub- 
lie schools in starting a school for 
crippled children, the establishment of 
a public employment bureau, a demon- 
stration of the value of psychiatric so- 
cial service at the City Hospital, the 
equipment and maintenance of a labor 
atory at a tuberculosis sanitarium, the 
employment of a nurse for the care of 
chronic invalids, and the equipment of 
a dental clinic under the Board of 
Health 

Scholarships were given in 1927 to 26 
college and 32 high-school students at a 
cost of $10,175. An athletic field has 
been presented to the Manual Training 
High School at the cost of nearly $100,- 
OOU, in memory ol one of the principal 
benefactors of the Foundation. 
port was given to established welfare 
agencies in 1927 by a gift of $12,500 to 
the Community Chest. 


Sup- 


New York, Buffalo, Detroit, Dayton and 
Tulsa 

Of the five largest community trusts, 

that of New York is the youngest. Its 

To date, 


offices were opened in. 1923. 


capital funds have been accumulated 
to the amount of $1,305,200, and in- 
come totaling $161,341 has been dis- 
tributed. 

The distribution of the New York 
Community Trust differs from others 
in that all of the funds received by it 
so far are for objects designated in eaca 
instance by the donor of the fund. 
These payments are all, of course, sub- 
ject to the judgment of the Distribu- 
tion Committee. 

Among the beneficiaries are the Visit- 
ing Nurse Service of Henry Street Set- 
tlement, the University of Jerusalem, the 
Brooklyn A. I. C. P., the Long Island 
Biological Laboratory, St. Stephens Col- 
the Girl Scouts, the Westchester 
County Children’s Association, the 
Jeanne D’Are Foundation, and _ the 
Authors’ League. 


lege, 


In Buffalo almost the entire income 
of the Foundation has been devoted to 
the coordination and study of the so- 
cial work of that city through the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies. The funds of 
the Detroit Community Trust have been 
support work with cripples, 
hospitals and dental clinics. The Day- 
ton Foundation has supported the 
Municipal Association. The 


used to 


tesearch 


Tulsa Community Trust has built wad- 
ing pools for the children of that city 


A Living and Growing Force 


Enough has been said to show that a 
community trust can be a living force 
in a community. As its founder intended, 
it has combined, for gifts both large and 
small, security of principal with flexibil- 
ity in the use of income. The extent 
of its usefulness in the future will prob- 
ably be determined, in part, by the 
amount of its resources, but in a much 
greater way by the vision of the com- 
mittees charged with the distribution ot 
the funds. 


Music, art, education, recreation, city 
planning, public improvements, munici- 
pal research, medicine, public health, 
scholarships and many other forms oi 
“public charitable” effort are entitled tu 
support. There is no limit. 

And it is not unreasonable to look 
forward to the time when community 
trusts with income from hundreds oi 
millions of dollars at their disposal may 
be considered by our great grandchildren 
as dynamic, up-to-date and wisely con 
ceived instruments for the promotion oi 
the common good. 


Extension of Merit System Hindered by Skepticism and Hostility, Although 
Notable Technical Improvement Has Occurred 


} en attitude of skepticism or of hostil- 

ity to the merit system in civil ser- 
vice, despite the large improvement in its 
scientific aspects and in the number of 
topics that it has added to its scope, is 
concisely analyzed in an editorial in the 
November number of Public Personnel 
Studies, published by the Bureau of Pub- 
hs Personnel Administration, which makes 
the following observations: 

“There have been three striking devel- 
opments in connection with the so-called 
merit system and its administration in the 
public service in the last twenty years. 
First of all, the conception has broadened 
from a system of competitive tests so as 
to include such important matters as 
classification on the basis of duties, com- 
pensation, service rating systems, control 
over leaves of absence and hours of work, 
and, in some jurisdictions, assistance to 
operating officers in working out plans of 
organization and methods of procedure, 
In the second place, considerable research 
work in the handling of employment mat- 
ters has been done. Finally, the move- 
ment to extend the merit system in the 
public service has all but stopped. 

“The reason for the failure of the merit 
com- 


. can be attributed in no small degree to 


~ 


/a@ feeling of skepticism on the part of 


several groups as to whether it is a useful 
tool. The attitude of political organiza- 
tions is well known. The merit system in- 


terferes with their patronage. As a con- 
they frequently starve it to 
death financially, exempt large groups of 
both high and low positions from its op- 
eration, see that those who would ad- 
minister it vigorously are not given the 
opportunity, or even seize upon the ma- 
chinery to use for partisan purposes. 

“The skepticism of the city manager 
group, on the whole perhaps the highest 
paid and the ablest group in the public 
service, has a different reason. City man- 
agers as a rule have a definite program to 
carry out. In the relatively small cities 
where the city manager movement had its 
origin and where it has had its greatest 
vogue, the personnel agencies which ad- 
minister the merit system are typically 
anything except vigorous. As a conse- 
quence, the city managers in such cities 
seldom find the personnel agency that ad- 
ministers it helpful. 

“The librarians, another competent 
group more numerous than the city man- 
agers, are even more outspoken in their 
condemnation of the so-called merit sys- 
tem as administered by a central agency. 
All too frequently they find themselves 
irked by what seem to them foolish re- 
quirements as to local residence for pro- 
fessional librarians who cannot be trained 
locally; by regulations as to annual leaves 
which deprive them of the thirty days of 
vacation with pay on which they set great 
store; by selective tests which do not 


sequence, 


command their respect; and by rules and 
regulations intended to thwart the spoils- 
man but which also hamper the able ad- 


ministrator with the best intentions. In a 
number of large and small cities in the 
United States, the librarians have 
ceeded in having themselves exempted 
from the operation of the merit system 

“The attitude of educators is much like 
that of the librarians. Whatever may be 
the advantages of the merit system for 
others, they feel it is unnecessary for 
them, and they have, with even greater 
regularity than the librarians, succeeded 
in keeping themselves clear of it even 
though they have built up similar systems 
of their own. . .. 

“Finally, personnel administrators them- 
selves often show, perhaps unwittingly, 
their own lack of confidence in the system 
they administer. Most public personnel 
agencies, for example, have voluntarily 
abrogated their functions with regard to 
large groups of positions included by law 
in the classified service; some, indeed, 
have gone so far as to limit their activi- 
ties almost entirely to the group of em- 
ployees working in or about the city hall 
or the state capitol, failing to realize that 
the laborers on the streets and highways, 
the cooks, orderlies, and attendants in the 
hospitals, and similar groups in the field 
constitute both in number and in the im- 
portance of their work the backbone of the 
service. Some—by no means all— public 
personnel administrators, as a matter of 
fact, on the slightest pretext return to de- 
partment and institution heads or to po- 
litical organizations the very functions 
which they, by law, are required to per- 
form.” 


suc- 
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Road Construction on the Florida Keys 


Monroe County Builds 100 Miles of Roads and Bridges Under Unique Topographical 
Conditions Without State or Federal Aid 


HE construction of the Florida The highwav traverses the length « , a tive roadbed 
Keys Highway by Monroe tlh lisse 


the chain of Florida Keys lying between marl and peat swamps 

County, Fla., has been an inter- Key West and Miami 
esting project. To date, the county has tains islands varying from 2 or 3 mil 
constructed, unassisted by state, fed- in length to 30 miles 
eral or private aid, about 100 miles of ings between the islands from 500 
roads and bridges and has installed on up to 6 miles 
the uncompleted sections of the water According to Joseph N. Watkins 
gaps two ferry-boats with one in re- Chief County Engineer of Monroe 
serve. These ferries carry about 20 cars County, 27 bridges have been built 
apiece, and a very nominal charge per ranging from 100 feet t tion has been shipped in, witl 
car is made, based on overall length. length, and several deep fills ha een exceptior 
The county has spent about $4,000,000 made over 
on this work. minor 


This chain con- over high rock surface 


road-building methods 
, With water ope! been used, except that after sub 
ng has been completed, from 4 
nches of native dredged rock 
iid down, and thoroughly 
lled, and two coats of hg 
i ppled. No material for 
o 6,000 feet 


1. of dynamite for blasting 


deep-water opening ind rn ind ti 


1e road ol Even local sand 


fills made over low swam] ind d for the road o1 


covering 















































SCENES IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE KEY WEST HIGHWAY 

1. Caterpillar tractor and big-blade grader working on south shore of Project 3. 2. Road roller compacting subgrade over high-hammock land 

on Key Largo. 3. A Bucyrus 50-B dragline dredging and stering rock preparatory to hauling it to the boulevard, for fill where the overlying mud 

was too deep to be stripped. 4. Scene on the boulevard showing dragline placing Blaw-Knox forms for sea-walls 5. A bridge 3,300 feet in 
length between Boca Chica and Stock Island 
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MAP SHOWING FLORIDA HIGHWAYS AND 
CONNECTION WITH THE FLORIDA KEYS 
HIGHWAY FROM MIAMI TO KEY WEST 

The work has been cut up into pro) 
ects, and five projects were under con- 
struction at the same time. There was 
a total of ten projects. The contractor 
were: Jenner Brothers, of lowa, 8. J 
Groves & Son, of Minneapolis, Tide- 
water Construction Co., of Fort Lauder- 
dale, and the Key West Construction 
Co., of Miami. There have been as 
many as ten draglines at work at one 
time, two floating clamshell dredges, one 
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SECTIONS OF BOULEVARD TRESTLE USED ON MONROE COUNTY, FLA., HIGHWAYS AT 
KEY WEST 


out the tide each buttress. The design is that of 

The sea-wall was made 8 inches thick, Chief Engineer Watkins. 
on a slope of 1:1, and buttressed ver- The Florida hurricanes this year failed 
tically on 1(}2/3-foot centers. Careful to produce any appreciable damage to : 
back-filling added the required strength. the Florida Keys Highway because of = 
Open expansion joints were made over jts substantial construction. : 
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TYPICAL BOULEVARD CROSS-SECTION CN THE KEY WEST HIGHWAY 


pper dredge ind one suction dredge, 


? 


iwe road rollers, about ten big tractors, 
about five or six small tractors, possibly 
a dozen air-compressors, pumps, fifty 
or sixty trucks ranging from one yard 

five yards, and upwards of five hun- 
dred men, as well as four pile drivers 
and various floating accessories 

The entire work has been supervised 
by county employees acting through 
the Board of County Commissioners 
The Engineering Department alone has 
hi 
ing the resident engineers and their as- 
sistants on the work. 

One of the most interesting pieces of 
construction was the boulevard built 
around the island of Key West. It was 
constructed with a concrete sea-wall 
without any reinforcing, and all local 
materials except cement were used 
Blaw-Knox steel forms were used, and 
all the foundations were keved one foot 
in the natural rock. To do this re- 
quired careful cofferdam work to shu: 


d upwards of 50 to 60 men, includ- 


-= OVER THE UNCOMPLETED PORTIONS OF 
THE OVERSEA HIGHWAY 
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Steel Storage 


‘Tank Improves the Water Service 


of Royal Oak, Mich. 


By R. J. WHITNEY 
City MANaai Roya OAK 





HE city of Royal Oak re 
43 cently completed the con 
struction of a 1,500,000- 

on Horton elevated steel stor- 
ve water-tank. The overflow 
ne of the tank is 150 feet above 
foundation, and the tank 
contains 1,500,000 pounds of 
which is believed to be the 
amount in 
similar tank in the United 
Although there are other 


t} 
{ 


steel, 
irgest of steel used 
iny 


sfaTes 


nks of greater capacity, they 
ire of lesser elevation. The con- 
struction of the tank required 


52,000 field rivets. 

The tank was erected for the 
purpose of providing storage fot 
water for the city of Royal Oak 
ind to provide adequate pres- 
sure throughout the city. It 
located at the southern limits of 
the city, two miles from the 
northern limits of the city of 
Detroit and adjacent to Wood- 
ward Avenue. It is of the 
most clearly visible features on 


Is 


one 


the Royal Oak skyline. The 
tank proper and the 10-foot 
riser are painted silver grey, 
and the columns, bracing and me 
other steel work are painted 


black. The words “Royal Oak” 
are painted on the roof in 10- 
foot letters with a 59-foot arrow 
pointing due north for the aid 
aviators. It is the intention 
of the Civy Commission to erect 
illuminated signs on two sides of 





ol 


this tank, consisting of the words 
Royal Oak,” or to paint the words on 
tank and then floodlight them 


the 
The tank proper is 70 feet in diameter 

ind 60 feet high, the upper 37 feet be 

ng cylindrical and the lower 23 feet ellip- 


soidal. From the foundation to the un- 
derside of the tank, a distance of 90 
feet, the water rises through a 10-foot 


diameter cylinder. This cylinder rests 
upon a concrete foundation. which ex 
tends 12 feet into the ground, is octagon 

in shape and 29 feet in diameter at the 
base. The tank is further supported by 
columns fabricated from 14-inch 
228.5-pound Bethlehem H-sections which 
rest on concrete pedestals. The pedes- 
als are supported by a concrete mat 

feet thick and 16 feet wide. This mat 


16 


is circular in plan, centered with the 


columns above. The total weight of th 
foundation is 3,000,000 pounds. Tix 
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THE NEW 1,500,000-GALLON STORAGE TANK AT ROYAL 


OAK, MICH. 
meter of the anchor bi 
e base of the columns is 80 S 
the columns taper in from 
ird the tank, to which the 
eted. The 113-foot columns are s 
ported laterally by horizontal m« 
lich divide the hy ight of the « 
to SIX bavs ind re turthe! 
ether by) gonal met! 
rods extending 
I the LO ( adiamete ( ¢ 
\ steel baleon extends ! 
round the tank he he s 
section intersects ( ne 
ove This pe ( 
( mns oF 
ol 
The nk is « ( 
ped rool constructed of 44-1nch tl 
steel plates. The thickness of the 


I 
n the tank proper varies 
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7 fee in agian ( ne te 
| I the tank he t i 
ss of t} steel] a } hot 
I the I stance 
ve! r m 
I I () er 
3 } : 
etn ; ‘ i] 
| es curverl 
rical s port 
ttom f the ! 
) } 4 1 
\ 12-inch diameter ertiow 
pe extends from the top of the 
tank to the foundation id con 
i) nects with the sewer. There is 
Pry steel udder inside the tank 
‘ ind another on the outside fre 
the foundation of the ro Both 
on the inside and the outside of 
the cylindrical portion { the 
} 
tank ( ne Lif there 
: : 
ire jadders on n ar 
+ } nea Y y tor 
e used for | g 
here is a spe I gr 
if if che to ne} 
liameter cast I ny ( 
sed r paint , 
creat ervolr nner 
syste y a 48-inch 
t T Y 
ete | 
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1500 cities have reported 
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Cleveland’s Fine Arts Garden—A Composite 
Memorial to Civie Spirit 





ourtesy of the American Magazine of Art 


THE FINE ARTS GARDEN OF THE CLEVELAND ART MUSEUM. BELOW, ‘‘FOUNTAIN 


OF WATERS,'’ BY CHESTER BEACH, IN THE GARDEN 


th , } + 
and worthy approach t 


Cleveland Art Museum, but 


in example what can be 

mplished by concerted 
inity eff 

For years that portion ol 

Wade Park between Euclid 


\venue and the Museum was 


unkempt About 


giected and 


years ug ilter t had 

} 
red Of municipal action 
(,arden ({ i Cleveland 
k the mitiative in an im 
ement scheme, by engag 


¢ Olmsted Brothers, landscape 


tects, to make a prelimin 
study and plans After 
ese had been approved by all 


meerned, complete plans and 
ordered and 


resented by the Garden Club 


peciications were 


the city. The city there 
upon agreed to built a culvert 
ver the which runs 
through the park, to do grad 
ing and planting according to specifica- 
tions, and to provide water and 
drainage systems and proper mainte- 
nance for the area. Members of the 
Garden Club and Museum trustees as- 
sumed the expense of providing archi- 


} } 
DrooK 





The portion of the park involved is a 
natural hollow enclosing a small lake. 
Immediately in front of the Museum an 
oval garden has been laid out from which 
a grassed surface slopes to the water. In 
the center of this oval has been placed 


beautiful fountain of white Georg 
marble known as the “Fount 
Waters,” which has been executed 


(Chester Beach 


ipvu 


Around the fount 


g niches in the enclosing he 
7 


are the signs of the zodiac in Ver 
ilso executed by Mi 
Figures of The Earth 
The Sun in bronze are to be 


mont marble 


Beach 


flanking the fountain. Balustr 
marble terraces and steps mark th 
changed levels and separate tine 
various features of the scheme 

At Euclid Avenue another marble 
terrace with balustrade and ste}s 
ofiers a formal approach, which is 
to be completed by the placing of a 
bronze figure group entitled “Night 
Passes Earth to Day,” by Frank 
Jirouch, who was awarded the con 
mission In a competition open only 
to Cleveland artists. A mermaid 
group has been placed at the edge 
of the lake under a large wi 
tree, and there are two distinctively, 
designed drinking fountains by 
Emilie Fiero. Walks follow tl 
shoreline of the lake, and here and 
there along the walks have been 
placed marble benches. 


The public dedication of the Fine 
Arts Garden was held on the 132nd 





anniversary of the founding of Cleve- 
land, and was an impressive and memor- 
able occasion. To quote from The Amer- 
ican Magazine of Art: 


“Introduced by a fanfare of trumpets, 
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double daisy chain was carried from the 
ront entrance of the Museum to the 
untain by twenty-eight girls, represent- 
ng the donors. After an invocation by 
Right Reverend William A. Leonard, 
Episcopal Bishop of Ohio, the history of 
he undertaking was related by William 
Mather, Vice-President of the Muse- 
and the veils were removed by th« 
girls from the twelve zodiac signs, and 
from the fountain. The garden was for- 
mally presented to the city of Cleveland 
hy Mrs. John Sherwin, President of the 
Garden Club, and accepted by William 
R. Hopkins, City Manager.” 


A keen additional interest inheres in 
the whole scheme because each separate 
feature represents the gift 
vidual donor. Mrs. Leonard C. Hanna 
gave the “Fountain of the Waters.” Mrs 
John Sherwin gave the terrace and steps 
in front of the Museum. The next 
race leading toward the lake was given 
by the estate of J. H Wade, for whom 
the park was named. The terrace and 
stairway on the Euclid Avenue end was 
given by Mrs. Windsor T. White. Mrs 
E. B. Greene gave the ramp steps lead 
ing from the oval garden to the 


of some indi- 


ter 


orass 
pict 


131 


nel. The Trustees of the Art Museum 
Almost with- 
rest of the twentv-odd 


gave the fountain basins. 
t exception the 
lonors each gave some specific contribu- 
tion 
This distinctive five 


years’ work is i 


ibor which may well be emulated else 
It has brought something of the 
spirit and charm of the Museum out of 


oors and created for them an ippro 


here 


"ate se 


tting of formal beauty, not shut 
iway, but entirely visible to the multi- 
tudes who pass daily on Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland’s busiest thoroughfar« 


“Through” Streets: Their Purpose and Regula- 
tion—Advantages and Dangers 


(COMMISSIONER, DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc Works, COMMONWEALTH OF 


The Purpose of Through-Way 
Regulation 


HROUGH-WAY regulation is de- 
= signed to increase the facility and 

safety of traffic flow upon major 
routes of travel. This end is 
plished by giving to the operator of a 
vehicle upon such a route a provisional 
right of way over vehicles entering from 
connecting ways, and by further insur- 
ing that progress will not be interrupted 
or endangered by vehicles entering the 
through way from cross-ways at a high 


accom- 


rate of speed. 

No permission should be given, di- 
rectly or by implication, for speed upon 
through ways in excess of those limits 
provided for various districts under the 
motor vehicle laws. Increased facility 
of flow upon protected ways is to be ob- 
tained by the reduction in interruption 
rather than by an increase in operating 
speed. 

Designation of through streets is like- 
wise designed to protect operators upon 
minor ways from entering a major ar- 
tery of travel, the importance and po- 
tential hazard of which they may not 
know, without first making a cautionary 
stop. A predecessor to this rule, and 
one which is closely analogous to it, is 
to be found in railway practice respect- 
ing main and branch line traffic. The 
main line is kept open and safe by giving 
traffic upon it a provisional right of way 
over entering movements, and by re- 
quiring of the latter type of traffic spe- 
cial precautions. 


Proper Conditions for the Application 
of Through-Way Rules 


As the title of the regulation would in- 
dicate, it is one which is applicable nor- 
mally to through traffic or major routes 
of travel, and under conditions where 
there is a real justification for the grant- 


By WILLIAM F. WILLIAMS 


ing of special rights of priority It 


would be illogical, obviously, to apply 
the rule to ways of minor importance, 
especially if the application necessitated 
the subordination of traffic upon mor 
important cross-ways. 

ENFORCEMENT. — When _ reasonably 
used, the rule is one of the greatest vaiue 
in accomplishing the desirable ends pre- 
viously set forth. It is of a very spe- 
cialized character, however, and is by no 
means a cure-all for traffic ills. Un- 
fortunately, the apparent merits of the 
rule have been a cause of difficulty, for 
they have created a temptation for its 
over-use, or for its application to routes 
of travel which are not of sufficient im- 
portance to justify protection. 
strict police supervision of the regulation 
is practically impossible because of the 
large number of locations along a given 
route to which it applies, it is desirable 
that it should be used in such a manner, 
and under such conditions as to gain a 
high degree of voluntary obedience from 
the driving public. As in the case of 
other traffic rules, this obedience will be 
largely in ratio to the reasonableness of 
its application. 


Since 


PuysicaL Conpitions. — Experience 
indicates that there are several condi- 
tions the absence of which establishes a 
presumption against the application of 
the rule to any specific way. These may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. The way proposed 
should carry a much larger volume of 
traffic than do the ways crossing it. This 
volume should be large, not only in com- 
parison, but should be of such density that 
under normal traffic conditions, the way 
will carry a relatively constant flow of 
vehicles. Next to the full stop and wait 
required by traffic stop and go signals, 
the through-way regulation causes drivers 
the greatest degree of cautionary delay. 
This requirement must be justified by 


for protection 


MASSACHUSETTS 


than 1 hypothetic il need Drivers 


must stop at which 


, If ever, carry traffic requiring pro- 


through ways 


tion have a low 


rule as applied to such locations. 
tit ide naturally 
for the 


come to regard tor 
ind 
extends to a dis 
Under 


rule in general 


conditions becomes lax 
that 


not 


obedience 


apparent, of course a through- 


which is obeved is a 
hazard rather than 


who tra 


wav regulation 
a protection, for those 
vel along such 1 route come to ce - 
ipon a right-of-way which mav be 


which in fact 


pend 1 
legal, but 
2 Che 


should carry traffic movements which 


does not exist 


way proposed for protection 


ire 
comparatively fast as well as frequent. At 
districts where 


intersections in congested 


movement of all traffic, 


where 


there is a slow 


ind there is a large 
i1mount of commercial and street-car traf- 
fic, the rule is not needed, and when used 
causes unnecessary delay ind 
districts the 


espe cially 


congestion 
At intersections in such 


spective rights of drivers, because of the 


slow movement, should be adjusted either 
the gener il 


conditions necessitate, by LIS€ 


by the use of right-ol-way 
or, if 

of stop and go control 

3. Except under special conditions 

proposed way should not be closely 

lel to which 


the rul 
ilready necessity for 


inother way to 

ipplied. The 
quent stops by cross traffic results in irri- 
ind 
tection is obviously demanded by 
tions ; 

The 
should be 
of the 


unless the pro- 


disobedi« nce, ! 


tation 
conadi- 
character of the proposed wii 
as to warrant applic 
rule 


such ition 


I 
stop upon a series of adja- 
While it is that 
the application of the rule at isolated in- 
tersections may have merit under very 
special conditions, it is felt that any 
widespread use of this character would 
tend to result in little or no added facility 
or safety to through-way movement. Iso- 
lated, congested intersections are suitabl 
candidates for stop and go control. In- 
frequently traveled but dangerous isolated 
intersectigns may be treated satisfactorily 
by the use of warning beacons or signs 


cent intersections. trus 





Proper Signs for Through-Way Marking 
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How Zoning Has Provided Orderly Develop- 
ment for a Rapidly Growing City 


ett } ning T T ee or 
rder p ment of Ur ersity 
Mi I mmediately ad 
St. ] he west. When the 
j , ] F Qo” 
} NOT tin? oni Hh Hot} 

I po] } 
( { t ess 
S10 O00) O00) Since tI t time the 

7 1M } es i 
‘ } LON 
, 

‘ } 
ne 

‘ 

( n 


e oF 
~ noe S 
n lings upal 
nt houses: 

In 1922 there re 73 two-family build- 
with 146 i lies, O 
ng 5 76 ~ mives A density 

25.35 families per acre. This density is 

wually high and is due primarily to tl 

h percentage of such buildings occupy- 

narrow and shallow lots. The averag 


ith and depth for construction prior 


eet 1, 1922, was approximately 


243 build 


\7T 
vk 
y 
ti 
ny 


nmercial 


lOO. ¢ 


vompar W 
ngs with 
spread o 
12.9 familie 
ease in density 
that provision for 


s to such build 


rposes. 


zoning 


) warrar 
:, 1 
sted with 
S as ' he 
nat appe 
deve I 
eas 
1999 Qo 
) 
20.6 
y 
. , 
DS 63.3 
ti 
en ~ 
‘ } 
Vf 1 
ney 
ver 
- ontag 
“ the Te 
Ir lanne ti 
growth in Unive 
Par ‘ ] rly 
linar +} 
3.276 linear feet « 
( which only 7. 
bus ss In othe 
cel H th area 
commercial purpos 


occ 


irs 


rs 


192 


eco 


18H 


3581 


This 


con- 


nomically 


1922 and 
S20 Tt 
sed the 
10.3. or 


ly 


along 


where 


commercial 


Road, . west of 
linear feet has 


and only 622 feet used 


street 
13,260 
r commerce 


Another interesting point in this « / 
rection is the comparison of the increas 
in population as against the increas 


frontag 
has increased fourfold dur 





vears, 6.660 to 27.000. tl tal lit 5 
ff ecommerce has only nereased fror ‘= 
},963 to 7,692, less than d Pd 
rr a ¥ 
‘The ordinance for the enlarg ; 
area provides for 66,020 feet of 4 
i ] ) 
excluding certain portions of Olive 8 
Road, which is approximately three times - 
| umount that will be needed 


present ratio of 31.1 feet per 100 


continued 
‘This surplus is the result 


Int o! ce 


SS] imo I aAiil reial T t “ 
illowed in tl original ordinance ' 
six years ago 

‘In conclusion it 1s irgentl 
mended that the city of University ( 
be extremely cautious i ling 
ness areas, since there is just as 
danger in being too lenient as too res 
ive. Zoning property for busine 
poses does not necessarily make it busi 
ness, and in most cases, results in 
ounded speculation, since often the lay 
man believes that once the city desig 
property for business purposes it wil 
timately be needed for that us Tl 

0 he sé Ling aside 0 oo much 
erty for business purposes when it is 
needed results in hodgepodge develo 

nr blighted he very thing zoning 
is de signe d to prevent 

“In the last analysis, zoning means noth- 
ng more or less than a problem in land 
economics, and it is to the best interest of 
property owners as well of the city t : 


encourage the proper use of every piece 
of land within the community.” 
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Clean People Make Clean Streets 


\SSISTANT 


ty 


HE cleansing problem as it affects 
great cities Is not a new or mod- 
as old as civiliza- 


ern one, but is 


tion. The daily cleansing of a great city 


s no small job. It is a hereulean task in- 
olving the employment of a trained or- 
ganization and the expenditure of a large 
sum of money. Many sections of large 
ties are but transplanted communities 
from Old World countries, the residents 
bringing with them their customs and 
habits, many of which do not make 
either for cleanliness or for good citizen- 
With little civic pride to bolster 
up community cleanliness and with little 
or no cooperation on the part of the 
people, much of the work of a street 


‘ 


ship 


cleaning department is rendered ineffec- 
tive and a great deal of it lost entirely 
There is therefore need for the fullest 
cooperation of all with the street clean- 
ing forces. One’s place of business, fac- 
tory, home, school or playground should 
be recognized as extending from the mid- 
die of the street in front to the middle 
of the alley in the rear. 


Collection Activities in Chicago 

For the purpose of government, Chi- 
cago is divided into fifty wards and the 
work of the Bureau of Streets is admin- 
istered in each ward by a district super- 
intendent. An office, equipped with a 
telephone, is maintained in each ward, 
and a clerk is on duty there during the 
day, where street matters may be in- 
quired into and where complaints may 
be registered. 

Garbage, ash collection and _ street 
sweeping routes are made out, and all 
the cleansing activities of the district are 
carried out from these ward offices. 

On the south side of Chicago garbage 
is taken to the municipal reduction plant, 
where the grease is extracted and sold 
to soap makers, the residue being ground 
up and used as a filler for fertilizer. On 
the north and west sides of the city, 
garbage is sent to the new modern in- 
eierator recently erected on Goose 
Island, which was put into service in 
June, 1928. It has a daily capacity of 
600 tons of combined garbage and com- 
bustible refuse. Garbage is collected 
twice each week during the summer and 
weekly during the winter. Approxi- 
mately 104,000 tons are collected annu- 
ally. This is exclusive of hotel and 
restaurant garbage, which is collected 
and disposed of by private scavengers 
under the supervision of the Department 
of Health. 

Chicago's output of garbage falls far 


By W. C. GALLIGAN 


SUPERINTENDENT 0! 


below that of other large American cities 
This is partially accounted for by the 
fact that most modern buildings in the 
city are being equipped with incinera- 
household garbage 1s 
premises. Sani- 
per capita pro- 
about 14-pound 


and much 
thus destroved on the 


tors, 


tarians state that the 
duction of garbage is 


daily. Chieago falls about 35 per cent 


short of this figure 


Disposition of Non-Combustible Waste 

One of the great problems that con- 
front North is the 
final disposition of ashes and other non- 
In Chicago this class 


large cities of the 


combustible wastes 
of refuse is dumped on low land and in 
abandoned clay and quarry holes, and 
in winter, when the output is more suit- 
able for the purpose, it is extensively 
used in filling low streets and alleys 
There was a time when the owners 
of abandoned quarry and clay 
were anxious to get this fill and to take 
it without cost to the city, but in recent 
vears, with the city’s rapid growth, most 
of the available holes have been filled 


holes 


and, as a consequence, the city has been 
paying large sums where these holes 
were purchased and where the “right to 
fill” was bought 


Waste Paper 

There is a class of refuse which makes 
for exceedingly unsightly streets and 
alleys, more than any other kind; a 
refuse which brings much expense to the 
city and which would cost householders, 
business men or individuals nothing to 
dispose of through channels of their own. 
That refuse is paper and combustible 
materials. If burned by a city laborer, 
it is an expensive and dirty method of 
disposal. If carried away by a city 
wagon or truck, it makes a bulky load 
enormously expensive in removal. 

More than 3,000 tons of newspapers 
are distributed every day in the city of 
Chicago. Much of this becomes rejected 
material shortly after delivery. A single 
newspaper carelessly thrown upon the 
street and separated by the wind would 
litter a whole neighborhood. If we could 
control the throwing of waste paper on 
the street, we should be well on our way 
toward the solution of the clean-street 
problem. 

While there is a city ordinance for- 
bidding the throwing of waste paper or 
other refuse on the streets and alleys, 
it is probably violated thousands of 
times a day without police interference. 

A committee appointed to recommend 


Srreers, Cuicaco, Int. 


a more effective system of street clear 
ing declared in its last report that 30 
per cent of the dirt collected by th 
street cleaning department came from 
sources that are controllable. Some 
these sources are overloaded coal, dirt 
and refuse wagons and trucks, building 
refuse which contractors have only par- 
tially or improperly removed, overflow- 
ing refuse receptacles, house and store 
sweepings and waste paper. 

As a considerable percentage of the 
dirt on our streets and in our alleys can 
be prevented, it behooves city officials 
and citizens alike to see that the ordi- 
nances governing these violations are 
vigorously enforced. Neglected streets 
and alleys mean punctured tires, delay 
and expense; accumulations in 
mean obstruction to traffic and loss of 
time. Dirty streets and refuse piles tend 
to create gray, weary, hopeless feelings, 
while clean streets and alleys, on the 
contrary, make for courage, comfort and 
a sense of satisfaction. If a city is to be 
great and desirable to live in, it must 
have clean streets and alleys, free from 
refuse, and adequate revenue to obtain 
these should be secured. 


alleys 


Are European Conditions Comparab!e 
to Those in the United States? 

By those who have little or no ex- 
perience in the cleaning of a large mu- 
nicipality, reference is frequently made 
to the cities of Europe, where supposedly 
ideal conditions prevail. 

European cities cannot be compared 
with cities in America. These foreign 
sities are populated by peoples of one 
nationality, speaking a common lan- 
guage, with like habits, customs and aspi- 
rations and, as a rule, easily controlled 
by the constituted authorities. Here, we 
have herded together in our large cities 
all nations of the globe, bringing their 
Old World customs, many of them hav- 
ing little conception of even the elemen- 
tary laws of sanitation and failing ut- 
terly to give to cleansing officials that 
helpful cooperation that is so essential 
to the proper maintenance of clean con- 
ditions. 


Need for Civic Pride 


To combat these conditions, the Bu- 
reau of Street Officials is constantly on 
the alert to grasp every opportunity 
offered to stir the civic conscience and 
arouse civic pride, in an effort to make 
our people realize that they, too, have 
a responsibility; for, no matter how up- 
to-date the equipment or how perfect 
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«he organization, streets and alleys can- 
not be kept clean unless householders 
o their part. The public official who 
ean successfully bring this point home 

his people will have taken a long 
stride toward making and keeping his 


city clean 


Increased Budget—Increased 
Cleanliness 
The standard of cleanliness for streets 
and alleys in any city must necessarily 
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be raised or lowered in accordance with 
the amount of money expended for clean- 
ing purposes. If those who guard the 
city’s pursestrings find it necessary to 
limit a city’s expenditures in this regard, 
it is bound to be reflected in the clean- 
ing There are parts of Chi- 
cago that are always kept scrupulously 
clean the residents 
There are other sections of the city that 
are only passably clean where the people 
would be 


service 


because will it SO. 


clean if they easily could 
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There are other neighborhoods that are 
constantly littered in spite of all efforts 
to keep them otherwise. The situation 
in Chicago is no different from that in 
other city. It is hoped 
that municipal officials can bring home 
to their people the thought that: 
“Cleanliness, like charity, must be- 


every large 


gin at home.” 


The Use of Lip Curbs for Suburban 


ASSOCIATE 


IP curbs to protect the earth 

shoulders of concrete pavements 

from erosion by the run-off of 
ruin-water have been included in designs 
submitted for Federal Aid projects by 
Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota. 
The lip curb or edging constructed on 
the top of the pavement serves the 
purpose of carrying the rain-water to 
the nearest offtake. It differs from the 
integral curb or the curb and gutter, as 
its capacity is sufficient only for nor- 
mal rainfall, and the height, 2 to 3 inches 
in 8 to 12 inches, is not sufficient to pre- 
vent traffic from running over the edge 
o! the pavement. 


4 eorgla, 


The necessity for lip curbs is deter- 
mined by the character of the shoulder 
material and the grade of the pavement. 
It is usually not required in the heavier 
soils such as clay, which will not erode 
as readily as silt or sand. Iowa, where 
the loose soil erodes readily, was one of 
the first states to submit plans and speci- 
fications for lip curbs on a Federal Aid 
project. 

The lip curb is constructed imme- 
diately after the pavement proper has 
been finished. The side forms are raised 
to the required elevation and then the 
extra concrete of the same mix as the 
pavement is spread next to the forms 
and finished to the proper cross-section 
with a float. In Georgia, the corner is 
rounded with an edging tool. Suitable 
offtakes are built at right angles to the 
center line of the roadway where the 
grade is not over 14% per cent, and at 
an angle of 45 degrees where the grade 
exceeds 144 per cent. These details are 
important in securing maximum use. 

In both Illinois and Georgia the unit 
for payment is the lineal foot of lip curb. 
On one project in Illinois the price was 
10 cents, and on a job in Georgia the 
cost was 4 cents a lineal foot. In Min- 
nesota and Iowa the cost is included in 
the unit price bid for the concrete pave- 
ment. 
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Recommendations as to Street Traffic Markings 
and Safety Zones 


Sections 2 and 4, of thre Ri port to Be Published Neat Month by tthe American Engineeriv 


Council’s Committee on Street Traffic Signs, Signals, and Markings 
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and Section 2, on Street 
for November and December. 1928. 
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I sling § m< el 
3 ( ouner I terial that will 
£ rasting sul inder the 


rhe diameter of the insert s 


less than 4 inches 
Inserts shall bx 
tranverse 
es on longitudinal lines 
rhe insert shall be attached 


ment by anchor bolts or a sin 


SPAace d ab ) 


lines and abo 


f It shall not project above the 


of the pavement more than half a 
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fe) +} . 
Lie 


vilar de- 
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inch. 


Traffic Control Signals, appeared in The American Ci 
document can be obtained from the 


W.. Washington, D. C. 


It shall have a rounde 
hat it will present a smoot! 


tt wheels of vehicles 


RECOMMENDATION 75.—R 
A rectangular insert tl 
brick, stone, rubber, met 
material shall be of a perm 
different from that of the pavem 
b) The 
lines, either continuous or bro! 
c) They shall be embedd 
pavement so that thei ipper 


flush with the level of the ] 


inserts shall be set 


RECOMMENDATION 76 

(a) A painted line shall be 
than 4 inches wide. 

(b) A line painted on a bit 
pavement shall be white 
painted on 
white. 

(c) A painted line shall be fre 
renewed in order to insure its pl 
bility at all times. 


1] 
or yelik 


RECOMMENDATION 77—Canvas 


(a) Canvas markings shall 


tached to the pavement with cem 


firmly that the lines will remain tr 


der all conditions of use and in all 


of weather. 


] 


(b) Their color shall be white 
low. 


RECOMMENDATION 78.—Mushroom B 


concrete shall be blac! 


Large 


St veral 


mushroom 
inche s above 


b 


ttons 


the 


] 


L\ 


that 


not be used at any point where tl 
interfere with traffic 





n | ects s 
the pavement it forms a 4 | 
minated Such buttons may be 
used to mark non-traffic spaces 


pavement 


RECOMMENDATION 79.—Flezible S 
serts 
A flexible sign insert may 
alternative marker for words 
the surface of the i 
marker shall be made of rubber or 
flexible material that will stand 


under normal conditions but that will 


flat on the pavement when it is hit 


wheels of a vehicle, so that it wil 


offer resistance to the free 


passage 


vehicle nor damage it or the marker. Such 
a marker shall be not larger than 8 inches 
in height and 30 inches in length and shall 
have yellow letters on a black background 
The base of the marker shall be inserted 
in the pavement in such a way that it 


roaawa' S 
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provided by the use of ffie lar : | veel { 


3 tibet 


g vellow beacon light ind/or D\ I nd the street ¢ | or} 
3 : 1 yellow reflecting sign, set 3 As zon 
bove the pavement, that will be il- ( crosswalk o1 

inated by the headlights of approach- ny ! rdous interses 
& ng vehicles 
% RECOMMENDATION 83.—17 . R Sf 
4 RECOMMENDATION 81—Railroad C rossi; Z . Z 

Gate Of the several 1 Safe P 

i) Gates protecting railroad grade the following are recommended See R 83 a | 


crossings shall be marked with alternat: er of preference the end the trafle anm we 
stripes of black and white, 9 inches wide ; A raised platfor concrete or tial obstructions. ecithe 


placed at an angle of 30 degrees with the wood idequately protected against 2 ling et 
horizontal when the gates stand across the Jjsion at the end approached bv the traffic hove tl rface of the 
highwav (h \ rked space withe ‘ la ’ sts sh | 


(b) Both sides of the gates shall be idequately protected nd an = 
painted alike. i alli : 


The foregoing standards for crossing gates have At pe safe ° “_ 4} 
een adopted by the American Railway Associa n the pavement tout @ wlats odd of . ners, OF nha the ena 
tion end and ng the side by | ible gns and pe Ing 
manent ks The signs f inted « ‘ n i Above his protection here hall 
Section 4—Safety Zones race li agg,hgcoel 4g icant ane ® be placed a flashing yellow | 
. : P , t 't , ‘ é \ salety zone ign shall 
i ip~ principal use of safety zones is at general use. It may be used on streets wher 
street-car loading points in heavy- ®)08 0% Peces etic tere ey —s : oS ae , : 17 
: of the d 1 where , t See Re 7 
trafe streets. A less frequent use is in night. it expedient to give 
a Posts or other re etive obstruc 


crosswalks at or near the centers of wide tire roadway t ehicle 
streets, to afford protection to pedestrians 





when they are unable to proceed safely ra . bai i : Ons _ markings 
icross the entire street or without stop- . a? oT ss es 2 oo a lled rs ao a ‘s gy Both the obstructions prow uv 
ping langerous and is not re mende tt tet zone and tl zone itsell 8! | 
Safety zones of the former class, when | nd s¢ i I 1 
of the approved type, are a great protec- RECOMMENDATION 84.—Traffic Lani it night 
tion to car riders, affording them oppor- (a A traffic lane not less than 9 et I At salety Zo! ing no 
tunity to enter and leave street cars in 6 inches wide shall be provided between fort define its boundaries, the sid ) 
' safety. Furthermore, when used on streets the edge of the safetv zone and the curb he ne next to the traffic ne shall be 
carrying any considerable number of street (b) The traffie lane shall be kept clear rote 1 by posts 5 inches I 
cars and wide enough to afford adequate by prohibiting stopping. standing ids 1 at intervals not exceeding 8 
space for vehicle traffic alongside them, parking along the curb throughout. the ntire length of the zone 
The fore jong report, in the j e monthly ir mer ’ pprowe ry 1; / ( 
publication in THe American City. Discussion of wrtions of S 2 | cl] 
, month, has deen revived, and anothe meet ot he (Comm ( e held ] 
finaly ( 
a ) ’ ° ° ) 
Baltimore Is Proud of Its Outdoor Municipal Pools 
MAJOR function of the Park De- ttendal t the six pools for i928 
4 partment of Baltimore, Md.. is tl ged 6,472, tl daily re g 
yperation of what is considered one of the $419.77, and the daily e S900 Of 
hnest systems of public swimming pool $567 86 I 
America. It is a system that has re B he ‘ ) 
cently been the subject of study by other in the Baltimore parks began ten 4 P ( 
large cities, some of which expect to adopt ¢ vhen the Fi Pp ; ( 
similar systems in the near futur Th ! eived 
tly issued report of the Board of swim: g pool in al 
P rk Commissioners showing ngures ol of the parks This 
attendances ind receipts for the pools tf t demand to large 
Irom 1918 through 1928 is therefore of park seemed stified, and t B 
exceptional interest. These figures show Park Commissioners decided t] Vil : 
that there has been a steady and rapid s rm of outdoor 00 OOK 
Increase in use ind that the ve irly at- I t : ) rk ) t y 
tendancs iverages 535.478, or over half of ing the establishment of this cond 0! n t I Park Bo 


7 the city’s present population The total the Park Board took over ‘ ol oper ng 
vearly receipts average $29,830. The daily tion with the spendid results attested to tem | 





Smoke Abatement Organization in 


Leading Cities 


A Comparative Study by the Merchants Association of New York Looking 
Toward a Solution of the Local Problem 


HE Merchants Association of New 
T York made a distinctive and 
valuable contribution towards 
the solution of the smoke nuisance prob- 
lem in America, through a recent study 
by its Bureau of Research, of smoke 
control methods and experiences of five 
other large cities The lacts and figures 
from these cities are presented in detail 
and are compared both with present 
smoke control efforts in New York and 
with work proposed under the tentative 
reorganization scheme as first submitted 
last year by former Health Commis- 
sioner Harris. New York, at present, 
compares unfavorably with some of the 
cities, but the proposed plan is, largely, 
in accord with best practice. 
\ summary of the study, now in the 
hands of the Board of Directors of the 
Association, and to be used by the 
Health Commissioner, Dr. Shirley W. 
Wynne, in further consideration of a 
revised smoke plan for the city, follows: 


The Report Summarized 
| All of the cities studie d, exce pt New 
York, give control installation of 
fuel-burning apparatus. This preventive 
control under the pro- 


over 


would be given 
posed plan 

2 All of the cities studied, except New 
York, are following a policy of education 
ind persuasion to get results rather than 
relying upon court prosecutions. This is 
likewise a part of the Harris plan. 

3. In St. Louis, Pittsburgh and Cin- 
cinnati, the smoke abatement work is han- 
dled by officials with no other duties. In 
Cleveland, the Division of Smoke Abate- 
ment also controls refrigeration machin- 
ery with no apparent harm to smoke 
abatement work other than the loss of 
time In Chicago, however, the transfer 
oi smoke abatement work from the Health 
Departme nt to the Bureau of Boiler In- 
spection has, together with political con- 
ditions, seriously reduced the effectiveness 
ot the work 

4. In two of the other cities. 
abatement work comes under the 
ment of Public Safety; in the 
under Boiler Public 
Health, and Buildings respectively. In 
none, however, was there any indication 
that smoke abatement is considered a 
proper function of the uniformed, or crim- 
inal, police. This is quite logical in view 
of the technical knowledge necessary to 
earry on the educational work at the 
basis of their policies. 


smoke 
By part- 
others it 


comes 


Inspection, 


Home Fire Smoke 


5. All of the other cities studied make 
general use of high volatile coals both for 


industrial and residential purposes. The 
result is a far more serious problem of 
reducing the volume of smoke from homes 
than in New York, where a far larger 
proportion of anthracite is burned. The 
reluctance to take drastic steps against 
the smoke nuisance from homes resulted 
in their exemption from control in Pitts- 
burgh, and practical exemption in Chi- 
In the other three cities, reduction 
of smoke from homes is the most serious 
part of the problem. The proposed plan 
in New York would attack this phase by 
requiring all domestic users of fuel to 
pledge themselves to the use of “smoke- 
less” fuels or be subjected to the 
control of installation as other users. 

6. The problem of railroad smoke in 
New York is fortunately slight and likely 
to be entirely eliminated by electrification 
within a few years. The matter of assist- 
ince from railroad smoke inspectors, while 
of great importance to the other cities, is 
practically unimportant here. 

7. In none of the cities studied, except 
possibly Cleveland, did the staff employed 
by the city appear adequate for the work. 
Evidence of this is seen in the presence 
of railroad inspectors in all of the cities; 
in the existence of privately supported 
smoke abatement staffs in St. Louis and 
Cincinnati; and in the legal or practical 
exemption of residential properties from 
control in Pittsburgh and Chicago. It does 
not appear to be desirable to provide 
such private supplementary forces in New 
York. 

8. Bearing in mind these qualifications 
is to the extent of the various ordinances 
ind duties other than smoke abatement, 
comparisons of the cities as to the size of 
their staffs indicates that the present staff 
in New York is too small on the basis of 
population (comparison on the basis of 
number of buildings is impractical for lack 
of data from some cities) while the pro- 
posed staff would be the largest of any 
of these cities. The present salaries paid 
are highest in Chicago, with New York 
second. The proposed salaries would put 
New York about equal to Pittsburgh for 
the head of the work on a part-time basis, 
ind would be higher, but not unreasonably 
so, for the inspectors, but lower for the 
clerks. 


cago. 


same 


Comparative Costs 
Making a comparison of costs per « 
ita on the basis of gross expenditures, N 
York’s present expenditure is less than 
Chicago and Cincinnati and equal to tl 
of Cleveland. The proposed expenditu 
would be almost as large as in Chicag 
When the net expenditures are compar 
however, the New York expenditures ¢ 
the present basis are by far highest (ma 
ing no allowance for time spent on ot! 
than smoke abatement work), and wou 
likewise be highest under the 
plan unless substantial revenues were ol 
tained from fees, which would 
be both possible and desirable. 


propose 


appear 


9. Dr. Shirley W. Wynne  becam 
Health Commissioner about August 1 
1928. Dr. Wynne is in accord with the 


plans of Dr. Harris as to principles and 
methods, but feels that a staff of 110 pe: 
sons solely for smoke abatement work is 
excessive and disproportionate to that fo 
other activities of the Health Department 
He stated that there had been no chang: 
in the status of the matter since Jun 
Proposals have been made to create a De- 
partment of Hospitals and a Sanitary De- 
partment, which would in general hav: 
charge of waste disposal and the 
ment of nuisances. These proposals ar 
now under consideration, and Dr. Wynn« 
believes that the work of smoke abate- 
ment will be transferred from the Health 
Department to the Sanitary Department 
when it is created. He does not believ: 
that definite action upon the proposal for 
a separate smoke abatement force is likely 
until the question of the new Sanitary De- 
partment is settled. 


ibate - 


Conclusion 

The proposed plan for New York ap- 
pears to be in accord with the best prac- 
tice of other cities in respect to placing 
the task of smoke abatement in the hands 
of a force engaged solely in that work 
and empowered to control the installation 
of fuel-burning apparatus, but to be ex- 
cessive in respect to the number of the 
proposed staff. It is the opinion of the 
Bureau of Research that a staff of at most 
50 persons instead of 110 should be quite 
adequate to do the work of smoke abate- 
ment very thoroughly. 


Work—and Play 


Work is what you are obliged to do. 

Play is what you are not obliged 
to do. 

The doorkeeper in a safe and well-or- 
dered public building, whose job perhaps 
is a political gift, sits with mind relaxed, 
tilted back in a comfortable chair. His 
efforts, mental and physical, are at a mini- 
mum. But he is on duty. The mountain 
climber on an icy peak at dawn stands 


with mind intent on the brink of a cliff. 
His efforts, mental and physical, are at 
maximum. But he is off duty. The 
mild efforts of the doorkeeper are re- 
quired; the strenous efforts of the moun- 
tain climber are made for their own sake 
The doorkeeper works; the mountain 


climber plays. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. 1928. 
—From “The New Exploration,” a Philosophy 
of Regional Planning, by Benton MacKaye. 
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Must We Come to This? 





HE defenders of landscape beauty must not delay intak- will be lost in the maze of cigarette, kitchen-cleanser, and 
into account a new menace which the development of soap pictures and legends; the indifference to “STOP, you 
aerial transportation has already made imminent. The are approaching Bill’s place” which has extended 

proposals for outdoor advertising to be seen by airplane pas- “S TO P” signs will be repeated on a larger and more terribl 


sengers are shocking to those who are now in the throes of scale. 
clearing from the edges of our highways the great billboards 
which cut off from the motoring public the very views which . 
he hi , States Department of Commerce, the American Civic Asso- 
the highways were expected to reveal. What a horrible pic- ; iC “eg 
: ; ciation, and the National Committee for Restriction of Out- 
ture presents itself to the mind when we read suggestions for hee. Adientticles wilt eambinn to uten the abu sia Kanal 
] . : . aoor Adve Ss | combine to stop tne abuse ol 1 land 
plastering the horizontal face of the landscape with enormous = - ; Pane 
ibb lik , x“ scape as seen Irom the air before it ever becomes fixed Ipon 
F 4 ribbon-like words made in concrete, spelling not only the us like the rural billboard |. fundamentally for tl 
. ia s ce 7] é ) ard evil, 1a ntally tor the sate 

name of the town but some nationally known advertising , , ; 

od 5 . Pa , calety but also for the sake of our fast-diminishing regional 
product; suggestions, too, for covering all building tops with landscape character 
great flat billboards legible from the sky. What vast con- ~~ = 
fusion will be produced, both as to visual effect, and as to air —An editorial from Landscape Architecture. Cartoon drawn 
safety. Legitimate place-name signs and air-traffic markers by Morris for 


Let us hope that the Aeronautics Branch oi the United 
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Better-Organized Maintenance for City Streets 


Pins: the ngles need al 


cult problem that a street di 


s the func 


partment has to solve It 
} 


tion most misundae rstood, most slighted 


and abused of all 
Maintenance is the medium that makes 
or breaks the ambitions and reputations 


highw iV activities 


of more road superintendents than any 
other factor. 


Not 

Maintenance might be defined as the 
function of caring for that which has 
already been built or constructed. It 
from small repairs up to, but 
not including, reconstruction. Road of- 
ficials make their mistake at this point 
They spend their maintenance money 
doing and = little reconstruction 
jobs for those in political power, and 
thereby exhaust the funds so that the 
much-needed small repairs are neglected. 
The only difference between construction 
and reconstruction is that construction 
embraces the improvement of an old 
road from subgrade up, or the building 
of an entire new section; while recon- 
struction is the replacing of that por- 
tion of a highway that is beyond being 
patched or resurfaced. Special appro- 
priations are always made for construc- 
tion, and should be made for reconstruc- 
tion. Neither should be mixed with the 
maintenance account 


Maintenance Is Reconstruction 


ranges 


big 


The problem of maintenance is rap- 
idly becoming acute. Heavy automobile 
traffic, the sinking of improperly back- 
filled trenches, poor original construc- 
tion, and negligence in making prompt 
repairs of small holes, are the principal 
reasons for highway-surface failures 
Seldom there enough funds to 
make needed repairs in worn and weak- 
ened road surfaces 
propriation 


are 


The matter of ap 
with those who are 
restricted by public demand to a cen- 


rests 
tinual policy of economy. It is hard for 
the road man to realize where there is 
any real economy in doing cheap work 
that soon goes to pieces and has to be 
done all over again. The taxpayer, 
however, feels that he already pays 
much, and although he continually 
complains of the rough and rutted 
streets, he refuses to support increased 


100 


taxation for their proper maintenance. 


Sectional Maintenance 
This universal policy places the man 
caring for highways in a position where 
he can seldom the dictates of 
his judgment, experience or knowledge 


follow 


By LEONARD W. RUSSELL 
- Worcester, Ma 
neern It 
oO him to dot! en th very tthe 
rees The Dest V to iccomplish 
s through a carefully laid-out sys- 
em of sectional maintenance. The fact- 
ors which make or break such a system 


re the number, quality and morale of 
the men employed; the system of super- 
vision, inspection, and accomplishment; 
ind the availability of such equipment 
and materials as are required to do the 
work 

A city should be divided as nearly as 
possible into sections of equal mileage. 
In doing this, consideration must be 
given to the type of surface and such 
factors as drainage, foundation, curbing, 
walks, amount of traffic, hauls to dumps 
and sources of supply, and prospective 
house connections and public service ex- 
tensions. In short, each section should 
contain about the same amount of work 
and responsibility, and not over forty 
linear miles of highways. 

The men employed on section work 
should be picked for their general knowl- 
edge of all kinds of street repairs. They 
should not be the cast-offs of the depart- 
ment. Their number should depend on 
the kind and amount of work to be 
done. They should have a knowledge of 
dirt, gravel, macadam, cement concrete, 
sheet asphalt, and block-paved streets 
as well as tar, gravel, cinder, brick, and 
cement walks, curbing, gutters, ditches, 
culverts, catch-basins, drains, wood and 
iron fences, bridge floors, street signs, 
painting, tree removal, loaming and grass 
seeding, and snow removal. 
the 


Function of Foreman 


The foreman of each should 
be schooled and instructed until he is 
proficient to figure quantities and direct 
all kinds of repair work. Only in the 
greatest emergencies should he be taken 
from Even if all his men 
are sent to some other place, he can 
still function by inspecting the condition 
of culverts, and street 
He should go over his entire 
area at least twice a week, and prepare 
lists of defects for the guidance of those 
he may send to make repairs. 


section 


his section 


bridges, 


signs, 


surfaces 


Equipment 


Each section foreman should have a 
small car equipped with a box body, for 
his individual use in making inspections, 
directing his often scattered forces, and 
doing small jobbing. He should be a 
special policeman, to add to his author- 





ind to command the respect of 
retard 
endanger others using the highways. | 
should be taught that his position is 
of the greatest trust and responsil 
He should be given as much latitude 
responsibility as he 
ing, without losing 
He should feel that he is a valued mer 
ber of society who is striving to main- 
tain his section to the very best of his 
ability. He must keep up the morale 
among his men by fair, firm, considerat: 
treatment. He must teach them thy 
qualities of faithful industry, by voi Wi 
and example. He must train and 
encourage them to become all-around 
efficient and dependable workmen. His 
success will depend on his ability to build 
up an organization that will function 
on any part of the work without his 
constant presence. a 


who necessary street work 


is capible of assw 
his mental balar ia 


Superintendence 


The superintendent of sections should 
not interfere with his foremen exce})! 
when it is absolutely necessary. As 
far as is consistent with the orderly and iy 
systematic progress of all street mai- 
tenance in the city, a foreman should be 
allowed to arrange and lay out his own 
work without dictation from those above 
There is no method that stimulates a 
man to do his best, more effective than 
to accord him your confidence and let 
him work on his own initiative. 


The superintendent’s duties are to keep ' 
up the flow of stock, and so regulate 
the type of work in each section that t4 


the required men and equipment will be 
available. For instance, if resurfacing 
was going on in all the sections at the 
same time, there might not be sufficient 
rollers to go around. If one or 
sections were resurfacing, the 
could be doing types of work that would 
not require rollers. While all rough car 
penters were relaying a plank bridge | 
fleor, men who could pave might be u 
another section patching granite block 
paving. 


two 


others 


Sudden changes without warning ee 
cause expensive delays and much «is 
satisfaction. Plan the work after « 
sulting the foremen, so that they w & 
know the general trend of affairs fo: { 
some days ahead. Hold frequent coi a 
ferences of all section foremen, that r - 
sults may be compared and ideas ex . 
changed. Establish a friendly compet 
tion between the sections. Do not ste} 
over the foreman’s head, except 


emergencies—and then explain condi- 
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: " 
his juagmen Jum] ng 


o another in iswel 


most expensivs \ rding 
Unless it is dange! ne he is H 
work be done in an should 

sequence All m re ssigned : 



































CONDITIONS THE SECTION MAINTENANCE FOREMAN CAN RECTIFY 
1. A few bricks placed here might save the city a suit for personal injuries. 2. The section crew ild soon make this wal 
3. Cracks in this pavement show surface effects of a trench dug sixteen years ago 4. One course of bricks removed from 
save many a bump. 5. A few minutes with a hammer and chisel would eliminate this toe stubber. 6. A teamster feari: 
into the stables dumped this load of mud on a back street. He is now engaged in another line of endeav 


foremen, and see that they, in turn, train se it is 


the men 


Plan Work Ahead gene! such as stean 
While the section foreman is concen heaters. These are 
iting on the problems of his own ar t nother as 
he must realize that the orderly progress 
all the maintenance work is of th Section Yards 
lirst importance. The superintendent Section yards should 
ranges a program which requires the entrally located points 
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Special Duty Lists 
\ sn umount of stock should be 
nstal \ maintained if the section 
s for any emergency Lists 0 
verts, Dasins, signs, places that re- 
gure sanding on suippery days, low spots 


here floods occur in winter and during 


heavy summer showers, hills where mate 
rial washes easily, 


plugged catch-basins 


and spots where snow drifts badly 
should be kept up to date at the yard 
offices. The foreman should observe 


varying effects of weather conditions 
ind be prepared to move quickly, with- 
t the 
orders 


his job, should use his best judgment 


ou necessity) ol inspections OIF 


He should know his section and 


ind go ahead until stopped by a supe- 
rior. By being kept permanently on his 
section, he gets to know all the little ins 


VIEW OF THE CONCRETE ROAD BETWEEN PETERSBURG AND HOPEWELL APTER THE NEW CONCRETE WIDENING STRIP HAD 2 
BEEN ADDED AND AFTER THE BINDER COURSE HAD BEEN ROLLED READY FOR THE SHEET ASPHALT PAVEMENT : 


Resurfacing a Heavy-Traffic Road in Virginia © 


PHI 
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id outs of his territory, and can antici- his section His motto should 
ite and plan for varying conditions. ‘Catch the hcles while they are s1 
[his could not be done by a new man 
not familiar with local conditions. The Summary 


foreman gets to know where springs ap- 
pear in some seasons and dry up later. 
He knows where frost-boils occur, and 
where sections of the highway should be 
restricted to light traffic during wet 
spells. He establishes a close relationship 
between the department and the citi- 
zens dwelling in his section 

His knowledge and 
great value to the higher officials when 
planning their highway program. He 
acts as their eyes, and should often be 
consulted concerning matters pertaining 
to the area that he cares for. This tends 
to stimulate him to acquire and have at 
his tongue’s end all 


f xpel lence 1s of 


information about 





The maintenance of streets car 
efficiently and economically be 
plished through a carefully laid-out «ys. 
tem of equal sections, handled by a 
who know their business and who i 
not affected by the haphazard conf : 
of petty interference. Such a systen b le 
guarantees frequent and systemati y qT 
spection of all streets, insures speedy 4 b 
pairs before defects become danger 
and places the responsibility for c 
tions squarely on the shoulders of 
foreman. There is no chance to pass 
buck to someone else. The forema: 
responsible for the work, so far as 
finances accorded him will permit. 
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Concrete Road Bult in War Time Suffered from Unusually Heavy Traffic 


the old 
Hopewell and 
10-11 of the 


con- 


OR several seasons 
crete road between 


Petersburg on Route 


Virginia highway system has been dis- 
tegrating rapidly Ma:ntenance has 

become increasingly expensive and dif- 
certain sections of the 

ul, pI mposs The old 

a Was LO16-LOLS partly ) 

ie Keck nment as a part of 

e Camp Le tonment construction 

1 par Virginia State High- 

iv Commission and by Prince Georgt 

County, \ [he road was built to a 
dth of + feet tt 5-7-5-ineh sec 

tion of 1:2:4 gravel concrete. During 
the war it sustamed heavy traffic to and 
om Camp Le: hich left it consider- 
iv worn and ken. Since that time 


; 


has been mainta ned bv the state. In 
dustrial 


the last two vears, 


activities at Hopewell have, in 


increased the norma! 


volume of traffic to a point where main- 


tenance was impossible and 


reconstruc- 
tion necessary. 

In July, 1928, bids were received on 
several tyes of construction, all tf 
widening of the old 
trom 14 leet to 2S teet Natural 
rock asphalt, cold mix bituminous, Port- 


ind cement 


which involved the 


' 


concrete, and sheet asphalt 


suriacing were considered in the bids. 


\ contract was let on July 16, 1928, and 
nk s begun on July 26 by McGuire 
& Rolfe of Richmond, Va. A _ 1-inch 


standard sheet asphalt top with a %4- 


nch binder course was selected as being 


the most economical and practical bid 
received, Texaco 40-50 penetration as- 
phalt being used throughout the top. 
The additional width of base is 7 feet 


It is con- 
Portland cement 


on each side of the old road 
ructed of S inches of 
concrete 
The contract price ol the asphalt sur- 
facing is 80 cents per square yard, with 


$10 per ton for extra binder course other 
than the %-inch specified used. On the 
total length of 4% miles in the project 
approximately 180 tons of extra binder 
fill numer 
holes and depressions in the old concret 
road surface 

On 


ecurse was estimated to 


of the advanced state 
the old road, consid- 
erable areas had to be removed and re- 
placed with new concrete. All excava 
tion work is being done by state forces 
apart from the contract. The estimate 
cost of the entire work is approximate] 
$36,750 per mile. 

The methods used in this project, with 
suitable variations to meet local condi- 
tions, offer a practical and economic so- 
lution for widening and resurfacing many 
miles of broken and worn pavements now 
existing in all localities, without loss of 
such portion of the original road as may 
be of value for a base. 


account 
disintegration in 
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SINGLETON 
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ISHERS ISLAND, N. Y., located 
n Long Island Sound, near New 
London, Conn., is about 7 miles 
long and varies in width from % to 142 
miles. The deposits of sand, gravel and 
houlders. of which the surface is com- 
posed, represent the morainic accumu- 
lations associated with the American 
continental glaciers 
The chief topographic features are 
the manv irregular sand hills surround- 
These 
no natural drainage or out- 
lets and where they extend below the 
fresh-water lakes 


ing smal] basins or depressions. 
basins have 
ground-water level, 
are formed 

The four lakes from which the water- 
supply is obtained have a combined 
rea of 100 acres and are near the center 
of the island, as shown on the accom- 
panying sketch. These lakes are in 
depressions which extend about 15 feet 








The Water-Supply of Fishers Island, N. Y 








below sea-level. The normal elevation 
of the water surface varies from 5 to 8 
low tide. They are intercon As 
iron pipe lines, and thi 


THE NEW FILTRATION PLANT AT FISHERS ISLAND, N. Y 


leet above i result of the geologic condition: 1ace the ground-water t 


nected by cast the rainfall sinks directly into the 


very begu t sea-level at the shores I 





combined storage capacity is available porous soil, and surface run-off is neg- rise toward the highland 
at the pumping-station located on the ligible. The water percolating through ng curve roximating tl 
most westerly pond. the sand finds its way ultimately into ( 1 at depth dependent « 

The relatively large area of the lakes the lakes or into the sea. This con of the soil and the amoun 
is compared to the area of the land tion is favorable to the collection During ged roug 
draining to them, and the fact that the relatively large proportion of the preci- the suriace of the ground-water 
water is fresh in spite of the proximity pitation on the limited watershed. The L | r tende eek th 
of ‘a, 18 surprising to the casuai extent of the watershed is determined, of the s 
observer, and some have assumed that not entirely by the topography, but That the fresh water exten 
the lakes are fed by an underground rather by the position of the ground- siderable distance below sea-level is 
stream from the mainland. The geologic water table. It is estimated that the trib- denced the fact that soundings in the 
structure under the sound is not favor- utary drainage area is about 400 acres. fresh-water lakes show depth f 20 
able for the passage of such under- This area varies somewhat with the sea- feet and greater 
ground streams, however, and the exist- sonal fluctuations of the  ground- The presence of thin layers 
ence of the lakes is accounted for by water plane. Assuming the island to be a or clayey sands, which must exert some 
the peculiar local conditions. porous and homogeneous mass, the sur- influence n the ground-water plan 
J 
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MAP OF FISHERS ISLAND SHOWING LOCATION OF VARIOUS PONDS AND THE NEW FILTER PLANT 
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THE AERATORS AND SEDIMENTATION BASINS OF THE FISHERS ISLAND FILTRATION 
PLANT 


noted at scme the island 
is not probable that fresh water 
in the lakes is protected or separated 
from the salt water by these incidental 
clay strata. The indications are that the 
fresh water merges into the salt water 
it considerable depth in the fine sand 
under conditions which set up an 
equilibrium, or offset the tendency of 
the diffusion of the salt. Inasmuch as 
the water-level is never lowered, by 
pumping, more than three or four feet 
above low-tide level, it not antici- 
pated that conditions will be altered 


points on 


Hut it 


Is 


One of the largest lakes is separated 
from the ocean by a narrow strip ol 


beach some 100 yards in width and only 


ibout 15 feet above sea-level. It is not 
of record that waves have ever over- 
t¢ pped this narrow protecting strip. 


(Analyses show the total mineral sol- 


ds in the lake water to be about 130 
parts per millon and the sodium chlo- 
ride content about 60 parts per million 


The water from these lakes is used by 
the entire poy ulation on the island, and, 
the present time, the 
70 million 
the greatest 
n July and 


pumpage is 


pproxumately gallons 
being 
August, when the average 


ily pumpage is about 350,000 gallons. 


an- 


lally, consumption 


Trouble from Algae 


Prior to 1927, only two of the lakes 
The 


tected and the water chlorinated 


were used watershed was pro- 


The 


water has a color of about 30 parts per 


million due principally to vegetation 
Odors and tastes caused by algae 
growths are troublesome at certain sea- 


sons 
ll 


have been made on the « ist end of the 


island, by the Fishers Island Corpora- 
tion, and this area developed into an 
exclusive residential park. A modern 
water-treatment plant has been con- 
structed and placed in operation during 
the past year for the purpose of sale- 
guarding the purity of the supply as 
well as improving the quality of the 


Recently, extensive improvements 


water as to color taste ind odor 


Filtration Plant 
The filter building occupies a prom- 
‘nt place along one of the main drives, 
near a number of desirable home sites, 
and special attention was given to the 
appearance of the building. 

The firm of Parsons and Wait, archi- 
tects, of Boston, designed the superstruc- 
ture of the plant, and the architecture 
is of interest as an example of what can 
be accomplished by thoughtful treat- 
ment of a small plant of this type 


I 


Summary of Land Valuation Principles 


By CUTHBERT E. REEVES 
Consvu.ttinc Enorneer, Burrato, N. Y 


Value—Value depends upon utility, and 
utility depends upon location, topography, 
size, and shape 

Unit —The of urban lands is meas- 
ured by the square foot or by a foot-front 
of standard depth; 


value 


} 
commercial and resi- 


dential lands are best appraised by the 
foot-front unit This is a strip one foot 
wide with depth representative of the 
district being valued 

Variation in De pth The value of a 
square foot decreases as the distance from 
the street or other factor which gives its 
value increases, and there fore the value 
due to greater depth increases at a di- 
minishing rate. This depth value is pro- 


portional to the square root of the depth. 


Une q ial De pth of Side Line s The 
value of a lot with parallel sides of un- 
equal depth is found by averaging the 


depth value of the sides, not their lengths. 

Oblique Lots—The valu lot with 
sides oblique the street is found by 
using the width perpendicular to the short 
side as the frontage, and the length of the 
short side as the depth 
Lots —The 


ingular lot with base 


of a 
to 


Trianqula of a tri- 
upon the street line 

taken as two-thirds that of a paralle lo- 
gram formed by the 
the 
length 


value 


width perpendicular 
short side, frontage, and the 
of the short side, as depth. The 
value of a triangle with apex on the street 
line is taken as one-third that of a simi- 
lar figure. 


to as 































































The entire structure, except the 
is of concrete, the exposed surfaces 
treated only by rubbing to remove { 
marks. The roof is of wood frame 
struction covered with rough 
varying in thickness and color 

The plant consists of a low-lift | 
ing-station, which raises the lake y 
te an located on 
coagulating basin. The 
irom the aerator to a mixing cham 
within the building. Lime is dosed 
the mixing basin with a dry 
chine, and alum by means of a solut 
tank and orifice feed boxes. The « 
ulating basin is of the around-the-~ 
baffle type and has a retention per 
of six hours at one-million-gallon 1 
The water passes from this basin to two 
500,000-gallon concrete filter units. 1 
filter units are equipped with manu 
controlled valves, rate controllers, 
indicating loss of head and rate of flow 
gages. Provision is made for introduc- 
ing lime into the filtered water Th 
plant is equipped with a laboratory 
the operator makes daily bacterial de- 
terminations, as well as other determina- 
tions necessary for proper control of the 
quality of the filtered water. 

The water after treatment is of exct 
lent sanitary quality and free from o! 
jectionable color, tastes and odors 


aerator, top ot 


water fi 


Sonal an 


A 


Irreqular Lots —Irregular lots are valu 
by analysis into regular figures; 
tions rectangles, parallelograms 
trapeziums, and triangles 


coml in 
of 


Rear Alley Frontage—Rear alley front- 


age adds to the lot value a percentag: ] 
varying with the width of the alley 

Side Alley Frontage—Side alley front- fy 
age adds to the lot value a percentag 
varying with the width of the alley and 
the width of the lot. 

Double Frontage. A lot running 
through to a rear street acquires valu 


thereby according to the depth ol 


block and the base value of the 


the 
rear street 
Corner Location Value—Corner location 
adds to the main street value according 
to the base value of the cross street and 
the respective frontages. 
Corner Location Value, Three 
A triangular corner lot with streets on 
three sides acquires less value proportion- 
ately from the frontage on the third street 
Relative Economic Depths—The rela- 
tive economic depths of lots on intersect- 
ing streets may be determined by finding 
the depth from the main street at which 
the last foot of depth, with a width equa! 
to the desired depth on the cross street, 
has the same value computed from the 
main street or from the cross street. 
—From “The Appraisal of Urban Land and Build- 
ings: a Working Manual for City Assessors,"’ just 


published by “‘The Municipal Administration Ser- 
vice, New York. (See page of this issue.) 


Street 
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Why Not ‘Ferminate the Termite? 


A Relentless Enemy That Works Unseen to Destroy Publi 


Biualdinas and Ri \ 


Private Dwellings, Trees, Lawns and Poles 


QOl \} erce battle 1s t 
mankind against the termit 


irly and erroneously call 


t, which it somewhat 1 


te an 
es in color and form. A recent 
made by the author through the 
st coast aud southwestern states ol 
country brought to light the fact 
that this battle is one that demands the 


support of every municipal official 
1 property 
To date, Calitornia 1s 
necies that is causing so much damage 
the H iwanan Islands, 
species oI termites in that stat: 


owner. 

Iree trom the 
but three o 
the nin 
re destroving buildings, oil-ngs, powet 


pOles, ind cross-arms on poles; and even 
insulator plugs are eaten to such an ex- 
tent that they break with the swaying 
of the wires in the wind. Arizona has 
twelve species of termites, four of which 
re causing damage to buildings, books, 
stored trees and An 
investigation of the redwood stave pipe 
line from the Verde River to the city 
of Phoenix showed a startling condition 
of termite attack. Some of the staves 
were damaged to such an extent that 
sections had to be abandoned and con- 
crete pipe substituted. In the city it- 
self lawns are attacked by subterrane- 
n termites, and another species 1s work- 
ing through stone and brick walls. 


records, 


grasses 


Organized for Work and War 


[he organization of termite life is 
highly developed. These insects live in 
jlonies, with kings, queens, 
orkers, chemists, carpenters—each of 
hich does his allotted work for the gen- 
eral betterment of the colony. No slack- 
rs or invalids are tolerated; any such 
e soon killed and eaten. The life of 
the individual matters only as it affects 
the colony as a whole. 


soldiers, 


Most of the individuals of the colony 
ire a dirty white color. A few 
brood are brownish in color and, unlike 
the others, have four wings. These are 
capable of reproducing all forms ot 
termite life. They leave the colony for 
a single flight, after which they mate and 
lose their wings, and each pair founds a 
new colony. These flying “ants” are the 
termites most frequently seen, because it 
is only in this form that they leave the 
seclusion of the colony. They are very 


of each 


clumsy, often getting into food and caus- 
ing a great deal of annoyance during the 
swarming season, usually the spring of 
the year. 








By ALFRED ANSELI 


The Termite’s 


Intelligent Ways 









The termite is one of the most ingeni- tel s, like those on rrow 
ous nsects confronting m I , alle ! el 
order to replenish their larder, they have WU istulls and bullding n 
tc pass over obstacles through which Ulten wi c is 
they cannot pierce their way, the “sap- they reserve two passageways 
pers” and “engineers” of the “city” are (ng her going 
pressed into service. These w levis I termite colony thers 

cata 5 se 
solid galleries made of a mixture of w filt] nd very 
ind excrement that has beer repared t ¢ them They eat 

4, \ , 1OWIN N IAGRAM a y 
“3 RY | = as tenant : ! 
‘ ‘ } < a © ske w = 
y : , ie i ao c ete 
‘ ts e the 
40 4 
r¢i f 
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CZI= y i 
haut ‘pias 
I >| 
} ad > 
| 4 
\ 
| mn 
+} 
it ne Ww fed SLs = 
\ =. e/ 
allyl OPV, OVE: DO POO OM” Vr 
AS if a 
= r= 
pee z 
by chewing. The galleries are tubular dead, their skins wl é 
when they have no support rhe art i 
sans will avail themselves, with extra n the way Chey are g 
ordinary skill, of every circumstance of sm nd they commu 
that wil permit economy of labor and seeming form of tel l} I 
g 
raw material They enlarge, straighten store their |, but depend on cor 
ad level every gap 1s roul ( ! ! cont tw I ood or 1 I 
i 

hed. If the gallery runs alongside a_ to ( ley atta trees | 

rtition, it will become semi-tul I y entering under the loose 

it can follow the angle formed by through an injured or de 
two walls, however, it will | merely 
covered with cement. thereby s ng Its Food 
two-thirds of the work. In these corr Snhterran ern , 
dors, which are nicely adapted to th ian the non-subterranea ut 

Nios . 9 nd more ¢ 
I managed I I I I 
d in order ( ae tl 
f K aeep I ) n oy | {) 
the other hand, the presences 


house oiten creates 
satisiv then vit ry , 


ng contact with 


The non-subterranean tert 
phone poles, trees, and dings. | 
yund in the frame of the | d 


THE BLIND STERILE WORKER OF THE 
SUBTERRANEAN TYPE OF TERMITE 


the supports to a certain extent, also 
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THE METHOD OF ATTACK ON FLOOR JOISTS BY THE SUBTERRANEAN TERMITE 


ors et ngs moldings picture 
mes, furniture of all kinds, and wood 


luets generally Their communities 


100 individ but on 


erage about ials 
int of the adaptability of the species 
dry wood, and the ease with which 
y colonies are started t wa very 
e second to the s nestin termite 
lestructiveness 
\ peculiar danger he termite hes 
the fact that its work of destruction 
seldom apparent. They eat only the 
side of wood and sh themselves 
rely Thus, the sills, supports, floor 
g and other parts of a bullding may 
e completely eaten away except ior 


he outer shell, which gives the appear- 


nee of being sound. The termite 1s vora 


He eats continuously 


twenty 


MASS 
the 


1s one ol 


—— BEDFORD 
A many cities where I 


lay ing-out o 


proceeded in a haphazard manner 
comparatively recent years, when a 
blie body was given authority to regu- 
the process; where order has su 
eded chaos, but where additional powers 
been shown to be necessary 
In an address about this situation at 
the Annual Conference of Massachusetts 
Planning Boards held at New Bedford in 
October (Georg H Nve secretary to the 
New Bedford Planning Board, and City 
Engineer sketched the history of that 


community, with special reference to the 

growth of the street system. Indian trails 
letermined the location of some of th 
ghwavs: and as the village industries 

fishing, shipbuilding, ete—devel- 

d, the workers’ homes sprang up near 

shore on small lots cut from farm 

nd: streets were estal lished, many of 

hem narrow, and houses were commonly 


As more 1 


streets wert 


ult up to the street line 


ind was made into lots, th 


arin 


Q 


spraying of the ground is only a 
porary check. A_ soil treatment 
course, affords no protection against 
non-subterranean type 
Generally speaking, to 
against the depredations Ol the 
the sills and wooden supports 
building should be kept as far as pos 
from actual contact with the ground 4 
short, the termite likes warmth, day : 
and darkness; 
effort should be made to deprive 
these conditions. 
A method of combating the ten 
that has to date proved successf 
Southern California, is | 


prote 


ness 


therefore 


eing test 
the Hawaiian Islands and in the ( 
four hours a day, week In and week out, Zone, where treated pieces of lun 4 
nee an infestation has started are buried in the ground. Thess 3 
are being made under the most 
Our Weapons of Defense conditions, such as would possibly 
There are a number of different ways be encountered anywhere in the U: 
fighting the termite, depending on the States. In the Canal Zone untre 
nature of the local conditions and the lumber buried in the ground is 
ent and development of the infesta- pletely destroyed in less than thir 
tion. Ordinary ant paste cannot be used days. This method, known as 
P bait, as the termites always work McEverlast Standard termite treatm: 
nder cover of their tunn Various consists in treating with a protect 
gases have been used, but as the Reti- preservative wood and other sur! 
culiterme queen is of a roving habit, one subject to attack. This preservat 
nnot be sure that the gases will reach principally of Trinidad Lake asph 
her. She roams back and forth in the Bermudez asphalt, and Gilsonite, | 
various tunnels that ire being con- in Suspension by a patented process 
structed in the ground, and may be said to be highly effective against 
y feet or more from the place where termite. It is odorless, non-it 
the ground is being treated. Chemical and easy to apply 
Cities Should Have Power to Plan Their Streets 
‘ ° 5 ) 
Comprehensively and Permanently 
in planning the new streets with respect the one hand, it is still possible. althe 
to the old ones. and the ull centers not easy, for a subdivider to disreg 
served also to distribute shopping and _ the Board, sell lots with an approved 
reduce traffic congestion in the old cen- and leave it to purchasers to petition 
ter As population continued to spread, pavements, water, sewers. etc.. which 
number of diagonal streets were super- promoter, or the city, could not prov 
imposed upon the generally rectangular without the Board’s approval of a pl 
rrangement On the other hand, when the city ad 
In 1880 a 50-foot standard was adopted a plan for an outlying district, streets 
for street width, instead of the prevailing be provided for, on the plan. that 
10 feet. Simce that time a great amount through existing lots, without the own 
money has beer spent in cutting being able to sell his lot without loss 
streets through developed property to prior to the actual opening of the stre 
ike continuous routes, in widenings, Buildings, however, may be erected « 
eliminating offsets and easing corners; but these lots, if no easement is taken. ar : 
despite the expensive lesson, subdivisions when the street opening is to be effects 
continued to be idded with he lter-skelter these would have to be purchased by 
street designs, many them purposely municipality, possibly at excessive cos 
without connections to streets on adjoin- Mr. Nye recommends that legislatic 
ig developments. should be passed to remedy these sh 
In 1914 an act was passed creating a comings in the law. 
Board of Survey for the city, since when In summing up his address, he says 
every subdivision of land by the creation “In the outline of the history of N¢ 
new streets has had to recelve the ap- Bedford’s streets it is clear that up 
roval of the Board. The Engineering very recent times they were located. 
laid out with reference to the original Department has also made careful prop- most cases, to serve immediate ne 
farms, frequently without regard for the erty and topographical surveys of un- without thought of future growth. 17 
street plans in adjacent tracts. Much 
later, as cotton mills supplanted the fish- 


eries 1n importance, 


subsidiary settlements 


were developed around the mills, which 
were located on cheap land away from 
the existing center. More care was used 





developed sections and has designed street 


systems for their future subdivision. Real 


estate men have cooperated with the 
Board 

There are, however, defects in the pres- 
ent law, which Mr. Nye points out. On 


has been the common experience in 


cities. The remedy for this conditio1 


to have careful plans made for the wl 
territory in advance of its development 
and to require 
plans.” 


strict adherence to thess 


ith patience 


ee ay 
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One Mile of Snow-Removal Equipment Protects 
Boston from Blockade in Winter 


This Equipment Is Used Throughout the Year for the Collection of Waste and 
for Doing Other Sanitary Work 





HE Public Works Department ot — —— 

the city of Boston, Mass., is well 

prepared to care for the city 
streets during the winter and to rapidly 
remove any snowfall. This is the re- 
sult of a committee which studied the 
municipal resources along this line in 
order to improve the system of snow re- 
moval and the collection of waste. The 
equipment owned by the city was found 
by the committee to be inadequate for 


the prompt and thorough service deemed _‘———_— —— 
essential Therefore. after a careful °4®@2NT SNOW PLOW MOUNTED ON MEAD-MORRISON TRACTOR WITH WALSH 

; , oe CATERPILLAR TRACTOR PLOW FOR SNOW REMOVAL 
survey an appropriation was recom- 


mended, $450,000 of which was expended | — 
for new and improved equipment. 

















j 








Following is a list of units in the new 
snow-removal fleet: 20 White, 20 Mack, 
10 LaFrance and 10 GMC trucks 
equipped with Champion and Baker 
blade plows; one Walter plow; 3 Mead- 
Morrison tractors equipped with Walsh 
\-plows; 2 Caterpillar tractors, equipped 
with Sargent plows; one Monarch trac- 
tor with Champion blade plow; 6 Bar- 
ber-Greene and 2 Nelson snow loaders; 
one Mack wrecker; 3 Detroit motor 
brooms and sand spreaders mounted on 
Federal trucks for sanding icy streets; 
and one Reo repair truck. 





In addition to this equipment ther 
re practically 50 snow-plows assigned = : , 
te contractors in the outlying districts A SAND SPREADER MOUNTED ON A FEDERAL TRUCK FOR USE ON ICY STREETS ~ 
These are attached to 5-ton trucks for 
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Pe _— . 


ONE MILE OF SNOW-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT USED BY THE CITY OF BOSTON, MASS 
This fleet is used for general waste removal and sanitary work during the rest of the year 











ONE OF THE BARBER-GREENE SNOW 


LOADERS PURCHASED BY THE CITY OF 


BOSTON 








LOADERS 


When the 
the trucks are assigned to 
When has been removed, the 
city trucks return to the regular servics 


service plowing 
pick-up work 


the snow 


to which they are assigned for use as 
This plan 


has been found so successful that man\ 


ash and garbage removers 


of the other large cities of the country 


is finished, 











= 








ALA FRANCE TRUCK FITTED WITH A CHAMPION BLADE PLOW AND ATIA BODY FOR 
ASH REMOVAL 


have sent delegations to Boston to make 


a study of the system 


We are. indebted to James H. Sulli- 


van, Commissioner of Public Works, 
the set of photographs reproduced het 
with. 


Snow Removal in Oshkosh, Wis. 


Methods Planned Ahead and Ample Equipment Provided 


HE city of Oshkosh, Wis., has had 
a rather heavy schedule of snow 
removal for the last two vears 


According to George F. Oaks, 
man in direct charge of snow removal, a 


Couneil- 


definite schedule has been developed and 
the zoned to make the snow-re 
equipment most effective. The 
schedule is based on the relative inten- 
sity with which the different streets are 


city 
moval 


used and the question of public safety 
First, the fire lanes and commercial state 
highways are opened, followed by the 
more important residential streets. The 
rest of the streets throughout the city 
are then cleared, in 
their relations to the 
ing to the industrial 


with 
lines lead- 
commercial 


accord ince 
trunk 
and 
sections 


Equipment 


Dependance is placed on the V and 
blade plows. The V-plow is attached to 
a tractor, and the blade plows to trucks 


+ ¢ 


The V-plow is used to break through 
the snow in the center of the street, 
nd the blade units to follow-up and 
carry the snow to the curbs It is 


’ 


possible with this arrangement to cover 

large mileage of streets in a minimum 
mount of time. The snow is removed 
from the sides of the streets, where it 
trucks which 
This 
a snow loader is planned which 
will greatly increase the efficiency of 
the removal program. 


Is piled by the plows, by 
ire loaded by hand how- 


ever, 


vear 


Attitude of Business Men Toward the 
Snow-Removal Program 


The business men of Oshkosh are 
highly indebted to the city administra- 
tion for the prompt and efficient man- 
agement in freeing the business and im- 
portant residence streets from snow dur- 
ing the last two winters, according to 
Edward R. Smith, Secretary, Oshkosh 
Chamber of Commerce. 


System Severely Tested 

Occasionally, there have been ver) 
severe snowstorms which previously ti 
up traffic to the great inconvenienc 
the citizens. Since the present orga! 
ization took charge of the Department 
of Streets, the methods of snow remo\ 
has been given several unusually sever 
tests. In every case, even with an ex 
ceptionally heavy fall of snow, the er 
have been on the job, even though they 
worked all night to clear the streets fo1 
the morning traffic. Residents of 
city in our northern states will fully 
realize the enormous value of efficient 
and prompt street snow removal to 1! 
business life of the city. 


any 





Other snow-removal articles, from 
Hazleton, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
Brockton, Mass., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Kenosha, Wis., Watertown, N. Y. 
Beloit, Wis. and Springfield, Mass., 
are scheduled for early publication. 
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Three-Mile Outfall Sewer Laid 
: Below Harbor Bottom 


Lynn, Mass., Is Reaping Benefits from Three-Year Sewer Construction Program 


” HE new outfall sewer of Lynn, 
‘ Mass., which empties the contents 
i of the city’s combined system for 
My collecting storm water and _ sanitary 
t sewage three miles beyond its harbor 
front into deep water, was completed 
; in April, 1928, three years to the month 
i after the start of preliminary surveys 
a ind at an actual construction cost of 
i” $1,351,600. Lynn is now reaping the 
Y benefits of this improvement, through 


cleaner waterways and beaches 

This is believed to be the longest cast 
iron pipe out-fall sewer in the United 
States, 15,250 linear feet having been 
laid 3 feet or more below the harbor bot- 
tom. The underwater pipe line weighs 
7,650 tons. Prior to the laying of th 
pipe a trench from 10 to 12 feet deep 
along the harbor bottom was excavated 





a _ ~ . ~ 


LOWERING SECTION OF THE OUTFALL SEWER INTO THE HARBOUR 


to receive it. 





nn , ‘ Costs \ deep-sea outlet was decided 
The outfall was designed for a popu 1 - ee eee torv and 
aapiems , . ‘ 1e cost ho es and soundings e ne most satisiactory and economical si 
lation of 170,000, which is the estimated ‘a rhe puke . ; cn ; ‘a r : 1 tl ; ; " 
. - ore SU _ HOI > cost S OU he l I nad the estimated cost was Ssh 
population for Lynn in 1950. The con- Oe ast alls = 


contract for laying the pipe was let for VUU 
$485,000, and the pumping-station, which 


is illustrated, cost $443,000 


struction of a supplementary outfall for 
storm water, which has been completed 
at an additional cost of $125,000, wil 








make it possible for the main system Preliminary Werk ween ws 
during heavy rainfall to carry only do ot aes ‘ 
mestic sewage and infiltrated water Plans for the outfall system describe : 
The outfall line was constructed of 60 date back to 1909, when the cou ‘] seal 
inch bell-and-spigot cast iron pipe hay the one-mile wooden outiall called pub . . 
; ing a thickness of 1% inches especially = a — xy tom . fa re a P , on = 
+ designed to obtain minimum cost per “ “"© harbor Hats. From 1910 01912 during M 
; linear foot The pipe was east in 12 . aioe studies were made with : , é harbor 
a foot and 12-foot 8-inch lengths and laid ‘® €liminating the conditions, and in 1914 was 
qi in 4-length sections, the latter being “ J! board, appointed by the State main sewers, known as the ¢ 
a: joined on the deck of the lighter with » Vepartment of Health and the Lynn Western interceptors having a combined 
ie F east lead ring on the loose end. Each City Council, made a thorough investi- C#Paeity Of approximately 90,000,000 
length was lowered into the water, and gation under the direction of X. Henry : nS daily at AW tide These two 
the bell was pulled home over the ring Goodnough, Chief Engineer of the Mass sercepsors jomed the hat iront 
of lead and calked by air hammers achusetts State Department of Health a bg r contents flowed over the har 
ay \pproximately 200 borings and so 
ings were taken over an area miles 


long and 14-mile wide, and carried to an 
de pth OI 5U teet The new 
I is located about 3,600 feet south 


Bass Point, Nahant ind was 


i by means of a series of float expe 


2 ig et ae eS MBAS fens” f 
J 





ments conducted by the Mass chusetts 
State Department of Health at all stages 
; of tide and wind. It was found possible 
ii to construct the sewer in a straight line 
3 and at the same time to avoid anv rock 
+ excavation 
iy Construction 
+ Following this survey and the compk 
ea } } ' 
‘i tion Of plans and specifications, the pipe 
4 laying contract was awarded to the Mer- 





Be’ , ritt, Chapman & Scott Corporation, of 


3 DREDGING OPERATIONS ON THE OUTFALL SEWER IN LYNN HARBOR New York. The work of laying the 





50 THI 


(MERI 
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clearance between the inside of thy g 
and the cast lead strips on the 
ends, there had to be almost 


uignment 
joint was completed by secur 


in the lowering pr 


the lead, forming the precast str 


bell of the other section 


matic hammers operated by d 

Tests under 
SVU 
head on both ends of 
cuum of approximately 5 pou! 
inch The 


able leakage was one quart per hour r 


pressure were mac 


feet by placing a watertight 


the pipe 


square was created 
loot of pipe, but the tests show¢ l 32 
than half the allowable amount 
As pipe-laying progressed, small s 
handled the backfill. In laying th 
the contractor averaged 50 feet. or 
proximately one section, per day 
were some days, however, when ws 
conditions permitted the laying 
or more feet. The completion of 
backfilling process placed the pipe 
more than 6 feet below the harbor 
> feet under the Federal ship cl 


INTERIOR OF THE NEW PUMPING STATION, LYNN, MASS : 


rted both from the la 
the I l! \] r 1926, and w 
eted Apr 1927 Most of tl 
\ ne I ! S 
lrenching ! ssary 
, engt} The — 
\ n I i votton \ dth ( 
et t ele n approximately ( 
| nvert TT { 4 7 
es if enough evel the n 
Irom cutting { ne ex 
In the flats se n the har 
s necessary to excavate a consid 
y wider trench, and in additior 
hannel had to be dredged in this see 
on idjacent 1 the pipe trench. suit 
permit the floating rges and th 
peration of the large errick boats. s 
that tide changes would not retard ope 


tions 
] ‘ 
Irom the outer 


ind 


The excavated mate 
the cha 
1.600 feet of the 


h rbor sectiolr section 


pproximately flats sec- 
tion was posed of at sea, while the 


backfill Dredg 
followed by 


dis 
remainder was used as 
ing operations were closely 
the driving of piles to line and grade by 
steam hammers 
to 30 feet 


Spruce piles from 12 
long were used, two piles to 
each bent, and two bents to each length 


of pipe Each bent was < upped with S 


x 8 spruce timber and fastened to the 
piles by drift bolts. Then 8 x 8 spruce 
wedges approximately 24 inches long 
were nailed to the caps to cradle the 


pipe 
For a short distance near the outfall, 


t was found impossible to drive piles, 
and hardpan, so 
special caps with built- 
To expedite the 


handling of materials, the contractor con- 


l 
because ol 


ieage rock 


tor this section, 


up footings were used 


\ 

n 
the 
n by 





ind 32. Iteet below the bottom ‘ 
lock e Saugus River point of the upward curve to the i 
el he spur tracks of the This outlet turns up into a 


ind stone masonry g 


apron we 


rths wert ed dire pon proximately 700 tons, with 
rs or derrick boats square suriace, od leet below the 
period ( g the level of mean low tide 
s ust -l1 dredges, With the completion of the main 
s, and 12 divers line, the Merritt, Chapman «& § 
( ler-water work. Corporation, was given the contr 
sections were handled by a_ extending the former outfall a dis 


frame stiffback ap- 


constructed of 1,350 feet to permit the filling of flats 

ly 45 feet long, which was placed and also for use as an emergency t 

f the securely lashed tor the storm-water flow. The 60-inch 
ns of sling under each pipe. outfall was designed for a capacity 

Ol he refu owered 50,000,000 gallons per day at maximu 

pile bent and guided into posi- tide. In times of greater flow the ex 
divers se ( he small cess, greatly diluted, will be pumpe ' 





EXTERIOR OF NEW PUMPING STATION 
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iwh the by-pass main through the special pump-room below the eve ‘ . Set Morris Ki - Minas 


¥ rmer outfall and into the harbor. An_ the sewage in the suction we nd hen ‘nowles, Inc.. was on the work ae 
i automatic by-pass valve controls this are alwavs well primed The motors ‘ week. N. G. Mansfield was 
2. system ol overiow and pumps are connected by ‘ : e] n charge with Edwar | 
vertical shafts. The pumping units mey as reside ( 
Pumping-Station 1utomatically controlled by switchboards : 
; The itfall pumping-station is | and control equipment it st e Ss , 'B A 2 : , 
ted on city property on the harbor room on the motor operating : ‘ he . 
front within a short distance of the old The motors on the pumping units ar i el : 
sewer outlet The station is 107 feet Stopped and started by float sw les " irnished a E. |] B rnham (¢ 
ong by 52 feet wide, with a reinforced located in a special float chamber con Bostor 5 agent yg 2 \\ 
7 concrete substructure and an ttrac nected with the main s ! , : ly & Pj; as ( : . " 
; tivelv finished brick superstructure It and the speed of the motors is controlled = 3 
contains a suction chamber, pump put by reguiator operated | n tl P I anal aie , ge ! _ 
screen and grit chamber and boiler room discharge mains The entire station is ° the VW m P. Dineen ( ' 
below the ground level, and motor oper- @lectrically operated by é y | 3 I aS a o7 ° 
ating floor, electrical room, ofhce and [ron the Lynn Gas & Electric Co. neat r] Bigs 
workroom and screening operating room by ‘ 
above the ground level. Below the lev Traveling cranes operating t nti on Hess ; I; 8 
again, there is storage room for c ength of the statior ee eae 
sluice-gate chambers, tide-gate chamber the motor room floor tate the har 
and overflow weir, venturi meter and 4ling ol parts, motors = 
valve chambers. Space has been reserved tor the insta % 5 ea 
Sewage 1s intercepted at the inlet con tion nother 30,000,000 
nection, constructed at the old out! ng unit this is found ne 
% ind conveyed to a small grit chamber cesirable as ar : 
from which it passes through a screet The pumping-station is heated by its ; ——.. pm 
chamber, there being two channels and wh steam plant mn ; ‘ $: , 
4 four screens. Then it passes into the nerator. In this, sewer sere u eo ig< 7” m 
; suction chamber adjacent to the pum} TTL Xe with shav ngs \ vi. : 
room of the. station Duplicate bar pressed and burned . , 
" 1 ( I 
screens With Daskets are raised and 
ered bv electric motors tor cieaning Personnel “ 
From the suction chamber the sewage is ‘ — r" ' 
pumped through the venturi meters fo: . ” ne ; 
measuring into the 60-inch cast iron out- 20-Foot Road Width Minimum for Safety: Center 
fall sewer and thus projected 3 miles Lines and Smooth Shoulders Advocated 
f beyond the land and into a minimum 
i depth of 38 feet of water _. AT while an 18 
In addition to the pumpuing-station Ways is parently t Under ( 
as and its equipment, it was necessary t issenger cars i , 
; erect a disposal building for the scree! juite wide enough Io! 
+ ings, at a cost of about $15,000 This <“Y-loot width gives ampere « nce ! nge! . 
} ‘7 was built directly over the entrances 8 ' 2% : oy: = of ; 
if of the main flow into the grit chamber , as ace ie 
Bureau of Public Road is ‘ I 
of the station. An overflow weir car cent studies bv its engines hick mited in 
ries off the excess drainage water throug H ¢ marked off | 
a concrete flume connecting to the out 0 ions, the engineer t [ 
let branch of the old sewer There is tl 9 rear wheels ng 
1 +} raigl ( 


a tide-gate chamber in this flume to pr yund that on straight 
vent tidewater from running back int ro widths trom 14 to 24 teet tv I f vehi 
the suction chamber. On the harbor rs im fall t 





a3 side of the tide-gate there is a 30-inch rs 
, | rom 1% to 4 feet | I . 

wash-water line to permit flushing the \) 00) ana 4 it} 

> = vneel int i¢ eage Oo I ] 

fi outfall sewer when desired, and a grav aceslit.- Maleeaiee: auamed 

¥ * - ; i iT ly operate Sf l I L 1 

ity flow line so that the operation of the he edge. but prefer not to Ba Cis e 4 rie 

i pumps will not be necessary at times of thar ly feet rivers will 
- ! t e ian 2 I l 

low flows and low tide nee between their ow! nd . yg | 4 
' hicles rather than drive closer to 1 : ywI bad ¢g 

, , than they stinctively el is s 
Pumping Equipment <= hey in | 
nh moving agown fill OI! gl gr 1 f ] ) 


Pumping equipment at the station con- traffic moves slightly toward tl el ‘ tl | 


~ cs 
8 en) carey rye AT 


sists of four motor-driven centrifugal the road. Light down-grades do 1 24 
pumping units, two having a capacity gest reduction ol speed, henc han 20 
of 15,000,000 gallons a day, and two a ‘kes the precaution of moving slight! +1 archeaadlgpana a 
capacity ol 30,000 000 gallons per dav. LW “ ott the edge ol he |} Hs men NO ig I ied 
° . a su tendency was observea on heavy ig tne 
or a total capacity of 90,000,00 gallons ae eee ; ' 
{ + 71 grades where the speed is reauced nd » ! ! 
1g The motors are of the brush-shifting, ().. ¢... ; aeailit ve i@ lessened 
he fear of the pavement's edge is | lg 


variable-speed type with vertical drive In rounding horizontal curves, traffi n¢ 
and are located on the ground-level jn general. shifts toward the inside edge traight roads, as well as on curves, exert 
floor. The pumps are located in the but the trucks shift their courses toward rked separatory iniuenc 
























Railroad Grade Crossings Greater Men- 
ace Than Collisions and Derailments 


HE Inter (“omr , Commis recent report re 


es, has made a com- 


Execut sh ng t oe mproved highways 

| ~ | S ym 388.000 

920 to 52 1) in 1927 1.3 per cent; that the num 

er ol tor es had i rom 9.232 000 23,125,000 

gain of 150.5 per cent; that mber of highway grade cross 

gs bt S¢ irom vy 227,500 in 1920 to 235-- 

158 in 1927, or 3.5 per cent nd that the number of casualties 

grade-crossing cidents | nereased 324 per cent and 
10.3 per cent, respectively, to the numbers given above 

Rather than the expenditure of large additional sums on the 

nstallation tomatic train-sto] ind train-c¢ ntrol devices, the 


I 

Commission recommends that increased effort be directed to cer- 
tain other improvements in 1 lway and in equipment that are 
more standard and more productive increased safety; and 
particular stress is laid upon grade crossings as pre-eminent 
sources of danger, and upon their elimination as a prime means 


Ol Saving lives and prevent ng injuries 
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The Economies of Conserving Our Investment 
in Existing Highways 


Dean OF Harvarp En: 


HERE are at present in the 

United States about 400,000 miles 

of waterbound macadam 
gravel roads The life of these roads 
inder modern traffic is about 
six years This would require replace- 
ment of 65,000 to 80,000 miles of road 
way each year. In the replacing of thes 
roads the question arises whether any 
made of the existing road 
If it is desired to replace the pres 


and 


five t 


use can be 
way 
ent road with a new one, the cost would 
not only the cost of a 
at an average of $30,000 
but 


nvolve new road 
to 340.000 
mile, would also involve the 
t of removing the old road. If 
were possible to utilize these old high 
ys by adding a suitable wearing sur- 
‘e to them at a less cost than that of 
the bu new roads, this would 


early be advantageous 


ilding of 


In considering whether the old re 
an be utilized in making a suitable 
ne, the following factors should receiv 
ireful consideration: (1) 
ilignment; (2) soil survey; 
ge; (4) disintegration of 
thickness; (6) 
cuts made for subsurface pipes, sewers, 
te.; (8) tracks; (9) 
rials available. 


new 


grade and 
(3) drain 
base; (5) 
crown or 7 


contour; (4) 


street-car mate- 


Grade and Alignment 

The location and alignment of an old 
road may not be the best possible. bBe- 
fore any reconstruction work is done, it 
is necessary to determine the best loca- 
tion and grade for the new road. Even 
after this has been done, it is usually 
found that a considerable portion of the 
pavement has been located in the most 
desirable position and its grades are 
satisfactory; in such cases the old road- 
way can be utilized as a foundation for 
a new surfacing, provided the other 
factors are favorable. 


Drainage 

Soil surveys should be made to deter- 
mine the kind of subgrade, in order to 
make proper provisions for the drainage 
of the roadway. If the drainage proves 
bad, it may be improved by laying deep 
ditches on the outside shoulder on the 
highway, and in the cities by laying un- 
derdrains on the outside of and paralle! 
to the curb. 


Condition of Base 


The condition of the base of the road- 
way should be carefully examined in 
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All Phases of Asphalt 
Paving Discussed 

At the Seventh Annual As- 
phalt Paving Conference held 
at New Orleans, La.. December 
3-7, 1928, various features of 
asphalt paving were discussed. 
The economics of asphalt pav- 
ing were taken up in the first 
two papers presented at the 
opening session. The second 
divided among 
the use of asphalt paving for 
airplane runways, the question 
of soil investigation and sub- 
grade treatment, waterproof- 
ing, black base pavement and 
asphalt filler for brick paving. 
The on December 5 
were devoted to the service re- 
sults of asphalt paving in dif- 
ferent states. The three clos- 
ing sessions were devoted to 
the technical side of asphalt 
tests and research. 
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sessions 
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them uniformly over the subgrade, but 
must also be sufficiently thick to with 
stand impact and shock caused by mod 
ern heavy traffic. Hence, when con- 
sidering the use of an old road for re 
surfacing, its thickness should be dete 
mined, This can most readily be done 
by making sample test holes in the exist- 
ing pavement. These should be 
made under the most unfavorable con- 
ditions to which the roadway is exposed, 
which will occur either in the fall o1 
spring after heavy rainfall and thawing 
In rural districts advantage may profit- 
ably be taken of the knowledg 
by the mail carrier; he can usually point 
out very quickly the locations where the 
road has suffered most 

Opinion differs as to what should b 
the minimum thickness of a base 
for modern traffic. 
dom built with base courses less than 6 
inches; but macadam roads which have 
become thoroughly compacted not only 
by traffic but also by the elements over 
a long period of time, and have a mini- 
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It is not desirable to use old material if 
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If the surface of an old road is irreg- 
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lar, its contour should be made parallel 
to the finished surface, which may 


quire only the filling of depressions 


Droken stone or concrete, or it may 
require the removal 


yn to filling holes 


of humps 
Where the 
lock or 


Is stone | brick, &ll 


‘locks or bricks should be removed 
filling the depressions 
A road 
The foundation for these strips may be 
made either of broken stone, portland 
cement concrete, or coarse asphaltic con- 
which should be _ thoroughly 
bonded to the old roadway, and be at 
serviceable. The newly laid 
strips may be built to the elevation of 
the finished surface and 
ders or gutters 


It is often necessary to widen 


rT rete, 
least as 
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shoul- 
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A MONTHLY 
OPEN LETTER 





Honorable Sirs 

UR legislative solons, as the newspaper boys are 
( wont to cali them, have already gathered in many 
of our state capitals. By the time this letter reaches 
vou. they will have shaken the moth-balls out of their 
togas and be looking around for something to do. The 
second and third weeks are invariably the dullest of the 
session. Here’s an opening for you. 

Have you ever watched a committee come together 
or its first meeting? If there are nine members, eight 
f them are certain to have hurried in from other af- 
fairs without having given the subject at hand a mo- 
ment’s thought. If they are open-minded, most of them 
are also empty-minded. Everyone is hoping that some- 
body else will have an idea so they can get started. The 
ninth fellow usually has it. He has it up his sleeve. 
Watch next time and see how eagerly the others fall 
for it. 

Well, legislatures are like that, too. That’s the state 
of things right now in Albany, Harrisburg, Lincoln and 
the forty-odd state capitals where legislatures are meet- 
ing. And there’s your chance. 

A legislator doesn’t mind taking a bill someone gives 
him, but he does object to having something put over on 
him. He wants to feel sure that he won’t get in bad 
with your bill. Drafting legislation is full of pitfalls. 
We've been hearing recently that the Arkansas monkey 
bill may have been so drawn that it will ban dictionaries 
and encyclopedias. You say you have no facilities for so 
technical a job as bill drafting? Precisely. But you 
don’t have to. 


ID you know that two or three years ago Secretary 

of Commerce Hoover, knowing how vital the sub- 
ject was to cities, assembled a committee of experts who 
drafted a Standard City Planning Enabling Act? You 
can get a copy of that gratis from the Division of Build- 
ing and Housing of the Department of Commerce in 
Washington. And when you're writing for that, ask also 
for the latest edition of the Standard Zoning Enabling 
Act. From the Department of Commerce you may also 
obtain the Uniform Vehicle Code of the National Con- 
ference on Street and Highway Safety. 

Here are three excellent, well-thought-out measures. 
Unless yours is one of the few states which have already 
enacted all three measures, their adoption by your legis- 
lature would give your community a much more effective 
control over its development and its daily activities than 
it now possesses. Send for copies of them. These 
are technical subjects. They are also subjects on which 
American cities have been building up a considerable 
body of experience within the last decade. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has done a worth-while job in bring- 
ing this knowledge together. The Department’s latest 
effort is a model law for aircraft legislation. If you 
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don’t want to be left behind in the ai 


iad better 
look into this, too 


aye, youl 


Another trustworthy source of information and as- 
sistance is the National Municipal League (261 Broad- 
way, New York). I take it that that organization needs 


no introduction to you. Ask it to send you the Model 
Municipal Bond Law, the Model Municipal Budget 
Law, and the Standard Registration Act. All of these 
were prepared by carefully chosen committees Each 
has been painstakingly revised on the basis of actual 


experience. 


HEN there are your own state associations of mu- 
nicipalities or municipal officials. They are always 


ready to help and they know the moods of your own 
lesislatur Thev’'ll furnish all the te carl nt -ed 
eg! iture. ney li Turnisn ali the teamwork you need, 


hut you should be right behind them carrying the ball. 

here isn't space here to list all the matters to which 
these organizations have given special attention. But you 
know that better than we do. They are your main re- 
liance [hey are your shoe-horn, but you've to step 
on it. 

Bear in mind that no ready-made bill will be precisely 
suited to your local needs. It is unsafe to adopt bodily 
even the most carefully prepared model or standard act. 
Get the advice of some competent lawyers fully familiar 
with the intricacies of your state constitution. This is a 
necessary precaution in any legislation, if expensive 


litigation is to be avoided. 


OU’LL be surprised to see how readily the legisla- 
Y tors will respond to your advice. Almost everyone 
that offers to advise legislators has an axe to grind. He 
may prate about the public welfare, but he’s paid by 
somebody who wants something. When legislators hear 
from a group of responsible public officers, no reasonable 
proposition is denied—provided, of course, that the pro- 
ponents of the measure are really on the job. 

You know too much about law-making, I am sure, to 
assume that the mere introduction of a bill, or even a 
favorable committee report, assures its passage. Unless 
you keep a watchful eye on the law mill, some special- 
interest axe may get ground instead of your corn. If 
you haven’t had practical experience in legislative pro- 
motion, and want some helpful suggestions, you will find 
them in a short article in THe AMERICAN City for last 
month (page 118) on “Getting Bills Through the Legis- 
lature.” I didn’t write it, but it’s worth reading. 

Lastly, don’t act alone. In this, as in almost every- 
thing else, numbers count. Get in touch with some of 
your fellow mayors. Line up the State Chamber of 
Commerce, the State Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
any similar bodies that you can enlist. This is your 
opportunity, and time is of the essence. 

Yours cooperatively, 
HINTSAND POINTERS 





The Parking Garage Merits Encouragement as 
an Important Factor in Traffic Relief 


By LEE J. EASTMAN 


ESIDI ’scKaRD Motor Car Company or New York; Presipent, THE Broapway AssociaTION oF New Yo 
HERE its hard municipal prob- varying physical conditions call for vary Concentration or Decentralization 
T em anywhere that receiving ing treatment For purposes of a broad classificat 
more attention than the work for That hard-and-fast rules for the regu- the traffic problem might be conside: 
reli Everywhere, planning lation of our traffic difficulties are not as having two main phases—that 
re concentrat- easily laid down must not be taken to concentration of traffic with result 
ng up th nfusion of mean that all traffic relief is entirely a congestion, and that of decentralized 
1 situations matter of lo planning. There are cessibility. Generally speaking, the fir 
has vs found this certain definite trends in this work, a1 is the problem of the older eastern « 
grossing and fascinating, as we the most successful plans for traffic with New York as a good exam] 
pportunitv for com ty ser reflect these tendencies second, that of those rapidly gr 
[ have had oecasion to study man Chus, Chicago has cleared the tang municipalities of the West like Los A: 
r tral reguiatior Recently of the Loop; Los Angeles sends its tra geles and Seattle 
’ ne erve tr c humming along the broad boulevards Cities of the first group—such as N 
. : A ts far-flung su San Frat York, Philadelphia and Boston 
cite f I e! S high on its nar enins has not be apt to find the complete sO 
cas Compara: New York's - dies gone lar In of their problem in the plans which 
From these contacts | have formed securing accessibility fo a certain generally successful with the secor 
_ , : . — these three cities are solving their group. Los Angeles built miles of s] 
The first is that no traffic difficulty is problems in much the same manner, did highways to keep moving the . 
nsurmountable. and the second. that Ithough each first carefully analyzed its lines of traffic in and out of the ecitv. Or 
there is no one panacea for all traffic own particular difficulties and planned the other hand, Chicago brought order 


Jem by] : ifferent “tle iereording! 7 
Problems in different cities with accordingly to its downtown confusion through tl 


development of Grant Park and the Lak 
Front with its extensive areas for th 





parking of cars, and also by wise 
amending its zoning laws to permit 
the erection of modern parking garages 

The Chicago plan, in my opinior 
should hold much of interest to planning 
boards in our eastern cities. In its es 
sentials, I believe that it contains thy 
solution of New York’s problem, and u 
all probability, of many other cities 
similarly situated. In these older cities 
the population tends to center very 
strongly. Streets are often narrow 
Financial and mercantile activities ar 
usually carried on within well-defined 
areas, and “the shopping district” is 
familiar phrase to urban ears. In such 
situations, I think that traffic control 
must be built around no-parking laws 
for busy thoroughfares, with provision 
for parking elsewhere. Ultimately, I be 
lieve that all cities facing the problem as 
Chicago faced it, will come to this meas 
ure. 

















Naturally, many business people are 
wary of no-parking regulations. The 
automobile, now practically indispen 
sable to the average American family 
brings daily to every large city thou- 
sands who transact there all manner of 
business, and mercantile houses in urban 
centers have had their potential clien- 
tele increased immeasurably. Con 
sequently, traffic control cannot end 
with peremptorily ordering parked cars 


wy. off the streets. The considerations of 

Two PARKING GARAGES OF THE RAMP BUILDINGS CORPORATION, OF NEW YORK business men and motorists alike right- 
toramp Garage, Austin, , > hich interi f the Alba “2 

At top, the Motoramp Garage, Aus ae ise ae a "Y fully demand this contingency to any 











Architects, Fuller & Robinson, Albany 
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traffic reliel measures. } 

The way out of this difficulty lies in 
providing ample parking space away 
from the streets and in places convenient 
to the busy centers. Moreover, they 
must be easily reached, and offer quick 


ingress and egress to parked cars. 


Limited Capacity of the Parking Lot 
There are two types of such parking 
spaces. The first, particularly in smaller 
cities, is the more familiar. It is the 
corner parking “lot.” Properly utilized, 
these parking spaces can do much for the 
solution of traffic difficulties in many 
cities, and in wideawake municipalities 
everywhere, all available unoccupied lots 
are being converted into attractive park- 
ing places. 

Nevertheless, for the obvious reasons 
of limited capacity and high real estate 
values, open parking spaces cannot be- 
gin to profitably provide enough room 
to be of great assistance in relieving 
large cities. Here the solution must be 
found in the second and more modern 
source of supply—spacious automobile 
hotel garages. 


Greater Capacity and Ultimate Economy 
of the Parking Garage 

In every large city, on sites adjacent 
to traffic centers, are to be found out- 
of-the-way areas that the march of pro- 
gress has passed by—backwaters, so to 
speak, in the current of a city’s growth 
These places are usually occupied by 
shabby boarding-houses, rickety tene- 
ments, and empty warehouses—build- 
ings too old for comfortable habitation 
or unsafe for the conduct of business. 

Let these be torn down and modern 
garages rise in their places. The num- 
ber of cars that one of them can house 
at small charge during a day is surpris- 
ingly large. As a measure of traffic re- 
lief, the construction of these garages de- 
serves the encouragement of every big 
city faced with the problem of conges- 
tion. As commercial ventures, garages 
quickly prove their worth. 

In the new magnificent Fisher 
Brothers Building,* facing the Boulevard 
in Detroit, is the best example of this 
modern type of hotel garage with which 
I am acquainted. Here, practically un- 
der the same roof with a magnificent 
theater seating over 3,000 people, has 
been erected an ll-story twin ramp 
garage with a storage capacity in ex- 
cess of 1,200 cars. Here modern con- 
struction and efficient methods have 
brought about a condition which permits 
of the shuttling in and out of these cars 
and the discharge and unloading of pas- 
sengers without confusion or delay, and 
in a surprisingly short period of time. 
Already this particular garage is caring 
for from 500 to 700 cars nightly. 

*See article and illustration at p. 91 of Tue 
American Crry for July, 1928. 
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THREE VIEWS OF PARKING GARAGES 
DESIGNED BY LEE, SMITH & VANDER- 
VOORT, ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Above is a 300-car garage that is being con- 
structed in Raleigh, N.C. To the right is a 
garage near the business center of Richmond, 
Va., which is reported to be operating profit- 
ably at a charge of only 25 cents for three-hour 
day parking, or for theater parking from 7 
P, M. to midnight. Special rates are quoted 
by the month and for car washing, brake test- 
ing, etc. Below is a drawing showing tne 
interior arrangement of a garage ef the Rich- 
mond type. It has a new variety of ramp 
designed by the Autre Ramps Corporation, of 
Richmond, which can be thought of as a 
double-thread screw, each thread providing a 
separate driveway from basement to roof, one 
for up traffic and the other for down traffic. 
Each has an entrance on every floor, so that a 
car parked on any floor can go either up or 
down and be on a one-way driveway. The 
grade is a uniform 13 per cent, and the radius 
is constant. With a car speed of 10 miles per 
heur, 5 seconds are required to ascend one 
story 
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Argentine City, Near Base of Andes, Pushing 





$4,400,000 Street-Paving Program 


Tucuman, 780 Miles from Buenos Aires on Railway to Bolivia, Little Known 


MERICAN methods are being ap- 
A plied in the construction of a 

complete system of city and sub- 
urban streets in Tucuman, the most im- 
portant city in northern Argentina, lying 
near the foot of Sierra de Aconquija at 
the base of the Andes Mountains. The 
city is 780 miles by railway from Buenos 
Aires and is more than 1,000 miles from 
the Atlantic Ocean on a straight east- 
and-west line It is located on four 
main railway lines and is on the direct 
route to LaPaz in the Bolivian Andes. 
Although little is known of Tucuman in 
the United States, it is the center of a 
large sugar industry 


Costs 


A contract for laying the pavement, 
amounting to $1,880,000, was awarded 
to Warren Brothers Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., on September 21, 1928. The total 
tost of the job, including the grading 
and base, will be approximately $4,400,- 
000. Actual construction began early in 


in North America 


October and will be completed within 
30 months. 


Extent of Work 


The construction work covers the en- 
tire urban area and the roads leading 
thereto. City streets covering more than 
one-half of the downtown and- well 
built portions of the city to the extent 
of 340,000 square meters will be laid 
with Warrenite-bitulithic asphaltic con- 
crete pavement over an old lime-con- 
crete subbase, from which the worn-out 
wood pavement will be removed. This 
is the equivalent of 23.2 miles of streets 
30 feet wide. A total of 400,000 square 
meters of outlying roads carrying rela- 
tively light traffic will be laid with pene- 
tration method and bituminous mac- 
adam, 


In the construction of the new streets, 
the materials required, such as stone, 
gravel and sand, are obtained by power 
shovel from Rio Lules, 20 kilometers 
from the city, loading directly into rail- 




















road cars and shipping to a screening 
and crushing plant in Tucuman, which 
will deliver the material direct to the 
paving plant. 
Financing 

The method of financing the roads is 
by assessment. The city will pay for 
one-third of the work in cash as it is 
constructed, the funds being available 
from a recent municipal loan made in 
the United States, and the adjacent 
property owners will pay two-thirds of 
the cost, distributed over a five-year 
period. 

Labor 


Native labor will be used as much as 
possible, and when hand labor is cheaper 
than machines, machines will not be 
used, for it is the policy of the contractor 
not to disturb local customs and meth- 
ods when they are the more efficient. 
Much of the organization and equip- 
ment for this project came from Santa 
le, Argentina. 








SCENES IN THE CITY OF TUCUMAN, ARGENTINA 


1. The avenue and public park. known as Los Fleras, the old wooden pavement of which will be replaced by the most modern asphalt paving. A 


very considerable number of American automobiles and also several 


where the 


implements have replaced the old order. 


commodious horse-drawn barouches are to be seen in the picture. 2. An 

idea of the beauty of the quaint old city is given in AL photograph of the provincial Capitol. Tucuman is the Kansas City of the Argentine and 

modern American automobiles, sugar- yy> a ery and agricultural 
bene aay t) 


f the Argentine Republic was proclaimed on July 9, 1816 





3. The Plaza Independencia 


— 















IL surfacing is not a paving. It 
() is the same general type of so- 

called gravel surfacing that is 
now used upon many miles of Arizona 
highways, with the addition of an as- 
phaltic oil thoroughly mixed into the 
surface material. This acts as an addi- 
tional binder, entirely eliminating dust 
and preventing the great loss of the sur- 
facing material now occurring and the 
danger to traffic from the dust, and re- 
sulting in a smooth, resilient sur- 


State Highway ENGINEER, 


Oil Surfacing Practice in Western States 


By W. W. LANE 


Anizona Highway 








tor than regular 
renewal of 50 per cent of the criginal 
surfacing placed at least equals the cost 
of oiling and mixing, thus leaving the 
saving in the difference in maintenance 
in its favor. 


maintenance, and one 


The duration of an oil surface, if 
properly maintained, is dependent also 
on the volume and character of traffic, 
but at a much lower ratio than the 
gravel surface. It has been determined 


DEPARTMENT 


nd California state highways is gen- 
erally ol two types. 
the 


These may be des- 


enated as surface 


mixing method 
nd the surface treatment method. The 
latter is mainly used in Oregon, while 


California has used both, but principally 
the former 

The surfacing mixing method contem- 
plates the production upon the road of 
: mixture closely resembling asphaltic 
concrete but much more malleable. The 


surface treatment method im- 





face that has the appearance of 
an asphaltic concrete pavement 
and equal riding qualities. While 
it requires maintenance, it takes 
much less than the present so- 
called gravel surface, and is very 
amenable to low-cost mainte- 
nance operations. 


Cost 

The estimated cost of the sur- 
face mixing method in Arizona 
is between $1,500 and $1,800 per 
mile for the oil and mixing. To 
this, however, the cost of any 
additional surface material that 
may be necessary, must be 
added. It is possible that som: 
sections of the highways may be 
found to have a sufficient amount 
of suitable material now in place 
and that the above cost will be 
all that is required, but upon 
much of the present surfaced 
highways the surfacing material 
has been worn quite thin and 
now requires resurfacing. The 
addition of the surfacing mate- 
rial will run from a few hundred 
dollars per mile to probably 
$5,000 per mile, depending upon 
the quantity and availability oi 
the proper class of material that 
must be added. This cost must 





of $75,000,000. 


years. 


A Problem in Economics 


Arizona, like other states, is greatly in- 
terested in the development of satisfactory 
types of surface for light traffic and for an 
immediate expedient for its sections of 
highways that are set apart for higher 
types of improvement in the future. Eco- 
nomics require that the satisfactory sur- 
face developed must be inexpensive to 
construct, 
maintenance and with the riding quality 
and comfort of paving. 
To pave its present state highways alone 
with the accepted types of paving together 
with the other work that must be done 
upon them, would cost Arizona a minimum 
With the present small 
population and valuation of the state, this 
figure is too great to be considered. 
with the present amount of traffic can it be 
recommended within a limited number of 
At the present rate of annual in- 
crease of mileage to the state highway sys- 
tem, the above figure will be increased an- 
nually 


economical and amenable 


probably faster than 


to 


Nor 


Arizona’s 
financial ability to pay it. Something must 
be done, as the present traffic has already 
taxed beyond the limits the present so- 
called gravel surfacing to permit of main- 
tenance resulting in economical, comfort- 
able or safe travel. 


pregnates the upper portion of a 
previously compacted metal road 
with a light asphaltic binder. 
Wisconsin first the sur- 
mixing method in 1923. 
Wyoming used it experimentally 
in 1925, and California in 1926. 
During the latter part of that 
the California Highway 
Department laid approximately 
50 miles of the surface 
method, instituting, 


used 
lace 


season 


mixing 
however, a 
number of differences in the de- 


tails of the process previously 
used. Since that date California 
has laid many sections of the 


surface mix, has done much ex- 
perimental work, and is still ex- 
perimenting to extent. It 
has, however, developed a very 
satislactory 


some 


and serviceable sur- 


face in the surfacing mixing 
method, principally under the 
direction of E. Q. Sullivan, Dis- 
trict Engineer, California Divi- 
sion of Highways. It now pro- 
poses trying some  pre-mixing 
methods which will be watched 


very closely for comparative re- 
sults and costs 


Local Material 
The success of the use of light 








be added to the oil and mixing 
costs to obtain the total cost. 
Arizona state highway traffic is un- 
usually destructive per car, as distances 
are great and communities infrequent 
along the routes. This results in both 
light and truck traffic maintaining an av- 
erage high speed. Speed is the most 
destructive factor upon the present 
gravel type surfacing, as the suction so 
created sweeps out the binder from the 
surface material in the form of dust, 
which causes a very rapid loss or wear 
in the surfacing placed on the highway. 
Properly mixing the oil into the sur- 
facing material eliminates this loss and 
efiects its greatest saving. Renewal of 
the surfacing is a much greater cost fac- 





that an oil surface mix is not only eco- 
nomical but good business on any gravel- 
surfaced highway that is carrying 100 
vehicles or more per day, and when the 
other factors of necessity and conve- 
nience are considered, it is justified even 
under less traffic. What the economical 
limit of the oil surface is going to prove 
to be is yet undetermined. Some sec- 
tions of this type of surface in other 
states are now carrying in excess of 3,000 
cars daily, but they have not been down 
sufficiently long to determine its life un- 
der this traffic. 


Types of Oil Surface 
Light oil treatment evolved on Oregon 


asphaltic oils is dependent en- 
tirely upon the knowledge of the 
materials to be used, the methods and 
the skill in laying. It requires the clos- 
est between 


cooperation the laboratory 


ind the construction forces. The avail- 


able local materials are extremely vari- 
ible, even upon the same section of 
highway. Also, some of the caliche 


which is so prevalent, especially in the 
southern part of the United States, car- 
ries very appreciable quantities of sul- 
phate Laboratory tests clearly show 
that some of these sulphate-bearing ma- 
terials result in a deterioration in the as- 
phaltic mix 

The oil that is being most successfully 
used for the surface mixing method is 
the medium-grade fuel oil containing not 
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less than 60 per cent nor more than 70 


per cent of asphaltic residue, having 4 
penetration of 80 degrees at 77 
Fahrenheit. From the results to date 


e nearer the aggregate 


degrees 


s used approxunates the class and 


rading of materais required in 4s 


haitic concrete pavements W th the ad 
tion of a small per cent of fines, the 
tter the surface obtained By close 
tention to the mix, however, and the 
variation of the quantity of oil, much 
erior materials may be used with 
te satisfactory results. Where in 
or materials are already in place on 


road, or the better grade 1s expensive 
obtain, it may prove economical to 
e the inferior material even to the re- 

ol slight 


increase In maintenance 


Process of Laying Oil Surfacing 

Before applying the oil to the suriace, 
the road must 
roper unitiorm section and the 
mounts and class of material must be 
dded as predetermined by laboratory 
tests. The road must then be scarified 
to the depth to be oil-treated and the oil 
ipplied in accurate predetermined quan- 
Immediately 


be brought up to the 


proper 


followmg each ap- 


tities. 


Calcium Chloride Breaks Up Stubborn Street Ice 


THE 


JANUARY, 


AMERICAN CITY 


cation of oil a dise harrow is used to 
irn the 


This 


ting’ and prevents 


oil into the loosened material. 
process is commonly called “blot- 

the free oil from 
traf which is. not 


ishing onto 


pped for the process 

After the required amount has been 
listributed into the material, heavy 
used to throw the material 
and the material is 
ndrowed back and forth across the 


road 


nto windrows, 
road 
number of times to thor- 
ighly the the material. 
This process must be done at a sufficient 


sufficient 
mix oil with 
rate of speed and with ample power for 
the speed to carry a large roll of mate- 
rial on the moldboard of the grader, to 
obtain the best results 

After the satisfactorily 
mixed, it is laid down or spread in thin 
inyers evenly over the roadway by the 
mixing graders. Following this process, 
the finishing is done by a light grader 
ind usually a broom drag made of large 
stable brooms which are kept on the 
road for the purpose of smoothing out 
traffic and other depressions during the 
compaction period, as no roller is used 


and 


material is 


the process is dependent upon com- 
by traffic only. This finishing 
process may continue for ten days or 


paction 


Experience of the Street Railway Company in 


CCORDING to Morse W. Rew, 
Superintendent of the Motor 
Coach Department of the Cleve- 
Railway Co., chloride is 


land calctum 


used on the motor coach routes of the 
company to break up stubborn ice It 
is not used to keep tracks and switches 
clear of ice and snow except under very 
unusual conditions. 





Calcium chloride is not used ex- 
clusively during the winter time, because 
in milder weather it has been found that 
the use of salt and sand is sufficiently 
satisfactory. In very cold weather, how- 
ever, or when the ice on streets is very 
thick, the use of calcium chloride is more 
satisfactory than salt. As an example, 
after a heavy sleet and snowstorm on 
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THB MACHIWE USED BY THE CLEVELAND RAILWAY OO. POR SPREADING CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE ON BUS ROUTES TO BREAK UP HARD ICE 


1929 


longer, dependent upon the volume 
traffic. 

Traffic is allowed to use the r 
throughout the entire operation, but ' 
must proceed quite slowly, not over 
miles an hour, where the oiling and m 
ing 1s In progress, lor salety reasons 
so as not to be oil-splashed 

Summary 

In summing up the use of oil 
the highways, it appears that the mix 
in-place method is a good solution 
many highway systems which are car 
ing traffie in excess of the ability of 
gravel surface alone, but not sufficient 
justify paving throughout. The oil su 
face is not a pavement, nor will it 
place a pavement duty, but for 
traffic it will serve as a pavement 

The cost plus the additional mater 
that may be requir¢d approximates 
per cent of the cost of paving, 
higher maintenance than paving 
but considerably lower maintenance cost 
than gravel roads. It must be remem- 
bered that the oil surface is still in the 
experimental stage, but sufficiently devel- 
oped so that the results are the best so- 
lution so far for lower types of road 
surfaces, and the service obtained is well 
worth the investment. = 


With 


cost 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Christmas, 1926, when the ice was about 
4 inches thick, it was found that eal- 
cium chloride would eat through the ice 
and cause it to crumble like snow, where- 
as salt affected only the top surface bs 
Calcium chloride is so expensive that un- % 
der ordinary circumstances salt is con- 
sidered to be just as satisfactory. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the type of spreader which has been used 
for both salt and calcium chloride. Re- 
cently the company purchased a 6-yard 
spreader which is used on a truck. This 
new piece of equipment is expected to 
do the work more rapidly, for, as will 
be noted from the illustration, it is nec- 
essary to stop frequently and fill the 
older type of spreader, with consequent 
additional labor charges and considerable 
delay. 
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Boston Develops Its Municipal —- . = = 
Airport Under Jurisdiction of 
the Park Commissioner 


Boston, Mass.—Since the recent le is- 


NRE ARS 


ing of the Boston airport to the city 
Boston has been rapidly undertaking im 


5 portant improvements in that develo; 
’ ment which will increase greatly its facili 
z ties for accommodating the growing air 
i 


Service 

The airport was created by an act of 
the Massachusetts Legislature six years 
ago, when a tract of land on the edge of 
the harbor in East Boston which had been 
filled by the state was set aside for avia 
tion purposes. The landing area as then 
laid out has become hopelessly over- 
crowded, but by next summer the munic- 
ipality will have increased it to four times 





3 the present size. In actual fact the area 
% will be even larger, since there are abso- 
lutely clear approaches over water, and 
the site was selected originally because it 
lends itself to almost indefinite expansion 
: Ba ec paral areal Sa iii THE COMPLETED AIRPORT WILL LOOK MUCH LIKE THIS 
K was leased to the Army for operation and : 
5 control, with the provision that it should pal se ape It became evident that civil sion on aviation recommended that the 
: be open to civilian flyers. This gave satis- control of civilian flying must be estab- Boston airport be leased to the city of 
factory regulation of ha Seles ot the air lished, to avoid coniusion and to permit soston At first there was considerable 
port during its formative period. the military officers at the field to devote difficulty in arranging the terms of the 
2 their time to their regular work. Also, lease so that it would be satisfactory to 
f CIVIL CONTROL NEEDED it became obvious that the field should be both the citv and the stat 
However, as commercial flying increased, enlarged. The lease was finally consummated in 
it put the Army in the anomalous position In a very comprehensive report to the August. A preliminary bond issue of $125,- 
of operating what was in effect a munici- 1928 Legislature, a special state commis- 000 was voted by the City Council, and 
work has started on extending the run- 











ways and de veloping the field Mavor 
Nichols plans to ask for further loans of 
similar amounts to de veloy the sirport 
into a Class A field 

Immediate de velopme nt will provide a 
































field roughly triangular in shape and 2,300 
























































feet on € ich side. This will be expanded 
to approximately a square. Later, it will 
be possible to extend the uirport in the 
NCLUDED IM line of prevailing winds to over 6,000 feet 
LEASE For . 
FUTURE at’ relatively small expenss Governors 
DEVELOP Island, near the airport, which can be con 
MENT : ; 
nected to it by a causeway, provides an 
excellent location for an sirshiy mooring 















ONLY 15 MINUTES FROM CITY 


[The Park Commissioner, under whose 

















irisdiction the sirport has been placed, 








plans to lease sites along the south and 











west sides for the erection of commercial 








hangars, which will have to coniorm to 











certain general specifications. The Cro 











cup-Pishon Post of the American Legion 








is raising a fund by public subscription 








for a memorial control tower, to be erected 





near the entrance: 
One of the chiet dy intages of the 









mone am suevtTs eS © 


HOW THE BOSTON AIRPORT IS TO BE DEVELOPED 
\ The original site on the harbor’s edge in East Boston can be easily expanded transit connections, the heart of the city 


toston airport is its location. By rapid 
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can be reacl min s or less 
Automobiles go the airport 
the 20 to 30 
I \ alre 
B to Eas 
be I “ traveling 
P . 
| yr ing 1 
{ ] . hes over 
! s on three si 
i g nh ior con 
r TI ol making 
l of takings, was $1,637,- 
SO.5 Su UU ent de velo; 
I r to the $125,000 loan 
Boston considers that this project will 
become a terminal airport and anticipates 
that other rports will be aeve loy eda 
the metropolitan district for flying scho 
I l f nd other supplementary 
es for which space is not generally 
rovided n air termi I'wo land- 
g fields already are under development 
within six miles the Boston airport and 
eral others are contemplated 
rHEODORE G. HOLCOMBE 
Secretar Cor ttee on Aviation, Boston 
Chamber of Commerce 


New Street Name Signs for Toledo 
Totepo, On10 

the need for 

name 


This city 
different 
signs The small 
above 


has recognized 
style of 
lettered sign 
the ground is no 


street 


placed a few feet 
longer adaptabl 
bile traffic eS] 


to last-moving automo 
main thor- 


\ larger sign with greater vis- 


ecially along 
oughfares 
ibility has become essential 
Consequently, among the many improve- 
ments completed in Toledo during Mavor 
Jar kson 8 first } 


William T 
has bes n the installation of large woods n 


year in othece 














ONE OF TOLEDO’S NEW STREET NAME 
SIGNS 


of each 
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reet name sig lowntown dis- 
t and at s where traf- 
ights ar I e signs are 
10 x 40 inches vit! I kK § it 
ground and g : rhis 
nation has | I I in 
greates I nigh s well as 
g the lay 

neg ) < vs 
~~ gn I » ied en 
ervical t t -light 
i The bo ( rox- 
15 ( I eet i i 
hicl ikes it Ss he rs to 
| distal r | i block 
‘ The traf ghts and e sign- 
tend out ¢ curb and there- 
n direct \ of the approaching 

ist or pedestri 
The street name le s on the sign are 
1 inches in height and of a width to har- 
onize with the letter “M” 4 inches in 
idt} The stroke of the letter is 4/5 
of an inch wide The use of gold leaf 
ikes it possible to see the sign easily 
i ( onsider ible aistance it ill hours of 
he day and during all hours of the night 
when either the traffic lights or the ad- 


icent street lights are in 
Four 
section, with lettering on only one 
The use of block 
2-inch characters has 
ipproval 


operation 


; 


signs are installed at each inter- 
face 
numbers 


with 


Sig! 


in small met 


vide 


Considering the fact that the sign-board 


had to be placed for twenty-four hours in 


given 


bath of linseed oil and turpentine, 


three coats of paint in iddition to a coat 
of black t 
with best quality ol gold eal the price 


to the 


enamel, and the letters formed 


Tok do ol 


ymple ted sign was 


$3.15 for each 


very low 


city of 


Detailed specifications for the sign can 
M iyor’s of- 


drawn up 


be secured by writing to the 
lice These speci itions were 
from the data set forth in the 
by A. J. Post of the Public 

irtment in Boston, and G. H. McCaf- 
Director of Research of the Mer- 
Boston This study 
was published in a pamphlet issued by the 
Municipal Administration Service of New 
York City. 

For the ornamental 

etal signs are to be installed during the 
coming winter months. 

VIRGIL SHEPPARD 

; Mayor 


study mad 
Works De- 


frey, 
chants Association of 


residential districts, 


Secretary to the 


Metal Name-Plates for Streets 
Replace Wooden Signs 

Boston, Mass—The Highway Division 
of the Public Works Department is erect- 
ing new street signs to replace the old 
type of wooden signs having gilt letters 
on a black baekground 

The new sign plates are 22 inches in 
length by 7 inches in width, of No. 16 
high-grade charcoal iron, having 4-inch 
white porcelain enamel block letters on a 
enamel background; they are en- 
closed in a malleable iron container iron 
bolted to an ornamental malleable iron 
section, the whole being attached to the 
post with steel clamps, nuts and bélts. 

Two sizes of malleable iron sections 
are used, one to fit the iron pipe posts 


blue 











ec aye 


es 





EOSTON IS ERECTING STREET 
PLATES LIKE THIS 


NAME- 


ind one to fit the boulevard type of street 
lamp-posts. 

The pipe posts are of standard wrought- 
iron pipe 12% feet in length and of 3! 
inches inside diameter, set 3 feet in the 
ground. <A_ galvanized 
corn cap 18 used with each pipe post 


malleable iron 


The posts, ornamental sections, and 
containers are red-leaded in the shop and 
then painted with two coats of dark 


green paint when set up; the acorn caps 
ire given two coats of 
The ornamental sections and 
used on boulevard 
painted with aluminum. 

A special acorn cap has been designed 
to provide for the attachment of th 
lice directional arrow to the top ol! th 
street-sign post thus doing away with the 
posts carrying the police arrows on man) 
of the street corners. 

At the present time approximately 2,500 
poles have been placed and 4,000 signs in 
stalled. In the known as City 
Proper (Old Boston) the 
complete. Using this area as a center 
signs are now being installed on the radial 
thoroughfare streets to the city line. When 
the work on these streets is completed 
the remaining will be blocked off 
and the nécesSary signs erected as fast 
as possible. 

The enameled iron sign plates are fur- 


aluminum paint 
container;rs 


concrete poles 


area 


installatic 


areas 


nished by the Baltimore Enamel and 
Novelty Co., of Baltimore, Md. The or 
namental sections, street-sign frames 


&@drn caps, and the necessary clamps, 
bolts and washers are furnished by the 
Albany Malleable Iron Co., of Albany, N 
Y. The wrought-iron pipes for pests are 





eau 


ral ete 


daa 








a eat 


hig ERR ELE SS 


furnished by the Federal Steam and Gas 





Sul ply, of Boston, and are manufacture 
bv the A. M. Byers Co., of Pittsbu 
Pa 
JOSHUA ATWOOD 
Division Engineer, Public Works Department 


Official Building Code Adopted by 
Hamilton, Ohio 

Hamitton, Oun1o—The official buildin 

yde recently adopted by this city is the 
result of nearly four years of cooperati\ 
work by the Chamber of Commerce, the 
city administration and a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee, appointed by authority of th« 
City Council. 

Membership on the special committe: 
embraced representatives of the contract- 
ing trades and of the building crafts, as 
well as of the general public The code has 
been published in booklet form by the 
Hamilton Chamber of Commerce and can 
be obtained upon request for a nominal 
sum.* The publication contains 315 pages 
ind includes Hamilton’s zoning ordinan 
and zoning map in addition to the build- 
ing code. Harland Bartholomew and As- 
sociates, of St. Louis, were the engineers 
who drafted the code and conferred with 
the local groups interested. 

JOHN E. NORTHWAY 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce 


or 


Businessmen’s Association Fathers 
New Lighting in Downtown 
District 

{IVERSIDE, CALIF—With a new street- 
lighting system now installed in the busi- 
ness district of this city, the Businessmen’s 
Association feels that it has done well to 
go beyond its usual activities in order to 
bring about an important civic improve- 
ment. The regular concern of this Associa- 
tion is with credits, keeping track of the 
financial standings and abilities of buyers 
in our trade territory and «ssisting when 
possible in collections. The Association is 
not a chamber of commerce, a commercial 
club, or anything of the kind. It hap- 
pens, however, that the Riverside Cham- 
ber of Commerce has a big job on its 
hands with its regular work. and the Sec- 
retary has all and more than he can do. 

Riverside has long needed a better light- 
The stand- 
ards were erected many years ago and are 
not tall enough to do the business for this 
growing city. 


ing system on its main street 


Our Association initiated a 
move for new posts and lights, stepping 
away over the traces, of course, but the 
move had to be started. 

We then turned it over to the River- 
side Chamber of Commerce. That was 
ive years ago. The Secretary of the 
Chamber did all that he had time to do 
but he is always swamped with work. He 
had to turn the job back to us, promis- 
ing, however, hearty cooperation. 

The job was a hard and long pull. Riv- 
erside has certain quaint and beautiful 
traditions that must be respected. From 
a practical standpoint these traditions are 
stock in trade. For instance, a mission 
type of lamp-standard is used here, sur- 
mounted by an Indian rain cross. Our job 
was a bit delicate, of course, as we had to 





“See department of Municipal and Civic Pub- 
lications in this issue. 
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be careful to assure our people that this h was hung a light witl s 
type of post would be kept. We obtains LSé 
prices and designs frot g g 
turing establishment at Los Ang g ghts w 1 


Marbelite Corporation. The str 
lepartment at Los Angeles 


( 
] ] ] +* 
kindly help in this matter. 7 


v s ired Ir a tit 
the property owners : 
footage in the lighting district. Fror his out $33,000 and 7 
whole list we selected a small list of tl ti Ty 
who we knew were favorable to the i lay 
provement The petition to the ( . | ' 
Council requesting the bond 
I ovement was presented to this st : \ 
gro nd the signat S wel } Vv ¢ 
With this much re y I \W 2 
t second list of pr \ 117 , 
} vy to be interested slughti \ - 
ment but kewarn W 
red their signatures. In th vy, ¢ | A 
we narrowed the thing 
illy had the signatures ol! re tl j 
ty per cent of the property owners | 
I oO !I » be 
er many months of careful detailed ef ‘ n } 
fort, the petitions were presented ¥ : 4 


City Council and the improvement was 
ordered made 
The new light standard at Riverside 


no wise violates the quaint traditions 


nn > . ber ¢ com! aed 
the town. The design of the old stand- i] 
rds was decidedly mission, the Indian rain E. SYLVAN JACKSON 
cross surmounting a mission bell niche, in Secret Riverside Busine : \ 








THE NEW LIGHTING STANDARDS IN RIVERSIDE, CALIF., PRESERVE THE QUAINT 
TRADITIONS OF THE TOWN 
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How the Council-Manager Plan 
Won in Fall River 

Fatt River, Mass —This city, which 
gained nation-wide attention last Febru- 
arv, due to the disastrous fire in its busi- 
ness district, has again come into promi 
nence—this time in a more desirable way 
by the adoption of a council-manager 
charter at the November election Th 
campaign and preliminary educational 
program undertaken to effect this chang: 
constitute a somewhat unusual and in- 
The council-manager cam- 
paign started only five months before th: 
election, when a non-political club in 
Ward 6, composed largely of small hon 
owners and mill workers, asked an attor- 
ney to address them on the four optional 
plans of city government provided in the 
Acts of the Commonwealth. Several other 
meetings were held, with representatives 
from other sections of the city present. 
Finally, on a secret ballot, the Plan D, 
or council-manager charter, was unani- 
mously selected as best fitted to the city’s 
needs 


teresting story 


The same group, numbering not more 
than 30, took responsibility for circulat- 
ing petitions to place the question on the 
ballot, and in three weeks’ time, obtained 
5,600 signatures, although less than 3,900 
were necessary. 

From then on, the campaign was one 
of education. Talks were made before 
neighborhood clubs and church groups, at 
which features of the new charter were 
contrasted with features of the old. A 
campaign bulletin prepared by the Tax- 
payers’ Association of Fall River, Ine., 
was mailed to 13,300 homes containing 
two or more registered voters. This mate- 
rial reached approximately 33,000 of the 
42,000 registered voters. The local radio 
station was used for a series of five talks, 
and two mass meetings were broadcast. 
Every available means of reaching the 
public, open to proponents of the plan, 
was used as fully as possible. 

After the story had been carried to the 
voters, advocates of the new charter felt 
that they had performed their duty, and 
made no attempt to get out the vote on 
Election Day or to station men at the 
polls to urge its adoption. 

Judged solely by the vote cast, which 
gave the charter a plurality of 1,664 out 

{ 30,354 votes, the victory was not over- 
whelming. But in view of the odds un- 
der which advocates of the new govern- 
ment plan worked, its adoption is be- 
lieved to mark one of the outstanding 
achievements in council-manager cam- 
paigns. Opposition of both newspapers, 
coupled with the generally conservative at- 
titude of New England, the limited funds 
—less than $1,000—available for the cam- 
paign and the opposition of both political 
parties, strongly organized for the presi- 
dential election, formed more than the 
ordinary combination of obstacles. 

Almost every local civic body did the 
utmost to assure the success of the cam- 
paign. The Taxpayers’ Association, from 
the beginning, worked steadily in formu- 
lating campaign plans. The Real Estate 
Owners’ Association arranged and financed 
a mass meeting and a series of radio talks, 


in addition to working for adoption of 
the charter among its membership The 
Retail Owners’ Association contributed an 
advertisement urging adoption of the new 
charter, which was run in the daily papers 
the Saturday before election. 

The new charter, which becomes effec- 
tive January 1, 1929, provides for a coun- 
cil of four members and a mayor elected 
at large for a two-year term on non-parti- 
san ballots. This small legislative body 
will replace the present board of 27 alder- 
men—I8 of whom were elected from 9 
wards of the city, and 9 elected at large. 
Salaries are limited to $500 a year for 
each councilor, and $2,000 for the mayor. 
The school board serves without compen- 
sation. Initiative and referendum are pro- 
vided, but not the recall. The manager, 
appointed by a majority vote of the coun- 
cil, will act as administrative head of the 
city, and will hold undivided power to 
appoint and release all department heads 
with the exception of the city clerk. The 
manager need not be a resident of the 
city or the commonwealth at the time of 
appointment 

Fall River now becomes the largest city 
east of Rochester, N. Y., and north of 
Norfolk, Va., operating under council- 
manager government. Its acceptance of 
the city-manager principle is an indication 
of New England’s awakened interest and 
determination to keep abreast of other 
portions of the country in putting its 
municipal affairs in order. 

HOWARD G. FISHACK, 


Director, Taxpayers’ Association of Fall River, 
Inc 


Syracuse Now Keeps Complete 
Record of Street Trees 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Syracuse, with a na- 
tional reputation for its beautiful trees and 
a jealous regard for this reputation, has 
devised and put into use a tree census 
that is believed to be the first complete 
record of its kind ever to be adopted. 

This census is designed to show definitely 
the number, species, location, and condi- 
tion of the city’s trees, since it is believed 
that progressive, systematic tree care can 
be given only with such a basis to work 
on. Several systems were investigated and 
rejected before one was finally adopted 
which would provide a permanent, accu- 
rate record and one that could be checked 
daily to show changing conditions. The 
block system as finally adopted was 


STREET ). Sa/ing 


— 2.8.4. CONDITION 
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block in system? Ss 
planting advisable? Yes 
for block c/m No. 


modeled closely after one recommended 
for New York City by Prof. L. D. Cox 
of the New York State College of For 
estry (but not adopted). There is one 5 
x 8-inch card (of which a sample is re 
produced herewith) for each side of ea: 
block in the city. For the maximum us 
of the card, space should have been le! 
for a statement of the kind of paving 
and of the distance between trees as wel 
as for the information shown. 

Four Forestry College students wer 
engaged to take the census. Ten weeks 
were required for the making of the tabu- 
lations. Since the cards were filled out in 
the field, little office work was involved 
The total cost involved was $960, or $0.18 
each for the 53,386 trees which the city 
is shown to possess. 

The cards are brought up to date daily 
from the reports of work done which ar 
turned in by the foremen of forestry 
crews. They are kept filed alphabetically 
by streets so that it is possible to giv 
instant, accurate information on the exact 
condition of any street tree in the city 
at any time. A detailed study of the 
census will be made this winter prelimin- 
ary to planning for a systematic spraying, 
trimming, and planting policy for Syra- 
cuse in order that it may conserve and 
enhance its reputation for its fine Ameri- 
can elms, sugar maples, silver and Norway 
maples and other splendid trees. 

A. ROBERT THOMPSON, 
City Forester 

Eprroria, Nore.—For a description of a remark- 
ably comprehensive street tree record in card form, 
but developed along different lines from the one 
described above, and now eleven years old, see the 
article from Mt. Vernon, N. Y., appearing on page 
268 of Tue Amearican Crty for March, 1917. 


Fighting Smoke with Education 

MINNEAPOLIS, MinnN.—Economic waste 
caused by smoke costs our cities appalling 
sums of money. Dense smoke arising from 
a chimney not only means a waste of fuel 
value, but its precipitation over the city 
menaces health and damages property to 
a degree not precisely calculable in pecuni- 
ary terms. 

Minneapolis, engaged in a vigorous 
prosecution of industrial development, yet 
purposes to retain the residential advan- 
tages which have made her nationally fa- 
mous as a city of homes. Citizens of that 
city, in addition to supporting corrective 
legislation, judged it logical also to com- 
bat the evil by attacking it at the source 
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A SAMPLE OF THE SYRACUSE TREE-RECORD CARDS 


Notations are are kept in pencil so that 


‘PT, ©.’’ indicates trunk cavity; 
trimming; 


changes may be bs 
‘*D. W.,’’ some dead wood in tree; ‘‘T. D. W.,’’ much dead wood in tree which needs 
‘*L. B.”” means low branches; and ‘‘T. L. B.,’’ too many low branches 
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MAP OF THE CITY OF ST. PAUL, SHOWING BY SYMBOLS THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE UNITED IMPROVEMENT COUNCIL 


with educational work among those actu- 
ally employed in firing. An evening class 
in Fuels and Their Combustion was in- 
stituted at the University of Minnesota 
under Prof. C. F. Shoop of the Engineer- 
ing Department, a recognized authority on 
the subject. The Smoke Abatement Com- 
mittee of the Minneapolis Civic and Com- 
merce Association enlisted the aid of 
apartment building owners, real estate 
dealers, coal dealers, oil men, manufac- 
turers, railroads and the Board of Educa- 
tion, urging them to notify the engineers 
in their employ of this course and aid 
them to attend it. A large enrollment re- 
sulted. 

This class, which is a regular part of 
the Extension Division of the University, 
meets one evening a week in the Engi- 
neering Building on the campus. Three 
credits are given for completion. A regis- 
tration fee of ten dollars is charged. The 
University of Minnesota is the third in- 
stitution in the United States to offer such 
a course. The Massachusetts Institute of 
‘Technology and the University of Penn- 
sylvania are the other two. 

Suiting his presentation to the diversity 
of his hearers, Professor Shoop couches his 
instruction in terms perfectly comprehen- 
sible to the layman, despite the technical 
nature of the problem, and supplies in- 
formation of a very practical value to 
‘both the dealer in fuels and the combus- 
tion operator. 

Following are the headings under which 
the subject is being dealt with: 

The present fuel situation in its various 
phases 


The origin, composition, type, 
ification of coal 

Spontaneous combustion and storage of 
coal 


and class- 


Our coal resources and production 

Petroleum and other primary fuels 

The elementary chemistry of the com- 
bustion reactions 

Combustion calculations 

Combustion of coal on grates 

The operation of hand-fired furnaces and 
mechanical stokers 

Pulverized coal 

Combustion of fuel oil 

Furnace efficiency and distribution’ of 
heat losses 

The carbonization of coal. 

GRACE K. PLANT 
Improvement Council Plans for 
the Future of St. Paul 

Sr. Paut, Mrnn.—Passage in November 
of this city’s $7,577,000 bond issue for sev- 
eral important municipal projects, noted 
in the December number of THe AmMenri- 
can Crty, was due in no small measur 
to the work of the United Improvement 
Council of St. Paul. 

Composed of representatives of more 
than a score of civic boards, clubs and 
general organizations, this Council was 
created to act as a selling agency for a 
comprehensive municipal improvemeut 
plan. Last August it submitted an exhaus- 
tive report to the City Council, analyzing 
St. Paul’s financial condition and offering 
recommendations on necessary projects in 
the form of a five-year program. In a 
brief preface, the improvement body de- 


clared its to have been “formu- 
lated to give the citizens of the city of 
St. Paul and the county of Ramsey a defi- 
nite program of improvements to assist 
them in obtaining that growth and pros- 


perity to which they 


report 


have a right to 
ispire.” 


The 


ope! ited 


City Planning Board, which 
the preparation of this re- 
port, then sponsored the formulation of 
1 $15,000,000 civic improvement bond 
program. Actually, St. Paul voters only 
ipproved a bond issue of $7,577,000 on 
November 6, but their sanction of that 
proposal is considered a mandate to the 
State Legislature to grant $7,500,000 more 
in bonds to Ramsey County for widening 
irterial streets in the city to connect with 
irterial highways in the county. Projects 
for which the money will be spent include 
. City Hall and Court-House, $4,000,000; 
street widening and highway 
ments, $6,000,000; school improvements, 
$1,200,000; Public Safety Building, new 
fire-stations and police and fire alarm sys- 
tem, $875,000: parks and playgrounds, 
$850,000; auditorium addition and altera- 
$1,500,000; Public Works 
storehouse, $200,000 ; 
$500,000. 
When several bond issues were submit- 
ted to the people in 1927 by individual 
councilmen, they were all defeated be- 
cause the voters felt that, although they 
were in the main meritorious, they 
not based on 
Paul’s needs 


co- 
in 


improve- 


tions, 
ment 
improvements, 


Depart- 


and airport 


were 
1 comprehensive study of 


st 


GEORGE H. HERROLD 


City Planning Engineer 
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City Aviation Department Plans 
Projects for Miami 


Miami, Fra—A new muni 1 ce 
lealin vith tion develo 
nm ¢ } her ' 
Depa of P W orks | 
M , nl 
i St hich has yet i 
} | n he struc 
g ! Chr s 
I eda t | new bur 
7 and 8 Or will be } 
. 
Lie ret equ 
third I ( 
field races open to all 
More than $5,000 in prizes wil 
I led r the 14 aerial events, and 
features will include balloon burst 
nd parachute drops 
even have inusual significances 
tl t beca the Pan American 
( is Officially opening its ser- 
» the Bahamas and the West In- 
Jan r y rhis s the initial 
n air connections with Central and 
Ss An Rey ntatives of every 
nd o any of the Latin-American 
expected for this program, 
bI President-Ele: Hoover 
his work is but an example of wha 
tl nunicipal aviation department is un 
( King 
WALTER W. BRUNS 
Secreta M Ir t B 


Cooperative Cleverness in a 
Safety Week Campaign 


CINCINNATI, Onto—A number of in- 
t ting methods were employed by (¢ 
cinnati recently to assure a_ successful 
Safety Week Campaign The program 
W conducted by the Chamber of Com 
! the City Administration and the 
( nnati Automobile Club, cooperating 

functioning as a joint Publie Salety 
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playlet was presented over the rad 


he Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
ion with the joint cor 
l rod ction was not only rec d 
in Cincinnati and en ys, | 
letters from other sections ol 
ntry 
\ brief leaflet on public safety was dis- 
d mong the school children, and 
vately 100,000 persons were given 
ll stickers, illustrating the proper hand 
for the motorists. Several truck 
erns carried posters on their cars read- 
ng, “I Am A CareruL Driver—Are You 
At the intersections of many of the city 
large white crosses were painted 
ul vement as a warning to the care- 
betel 
o foster city-wide interest in the cam- 
g ich day of Safety Week was given 
definite title and devoted to special 
work. Sunday was termed “Church Day” 
Monday, “Organization Day Tuesday, 
Ladies Day Wednesday Publie and 
Parochial School Day ind also “Public 
Ct] ial Day”: Thursday “Tndustrial Dav”: 
] “Retail Merchants Day”: and 
Satur Mimeographed 


day 


Summary Day 


tlines of the program that was followed, 
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Municipal Publication Improves 
Employees’ Morale in Pontiac 


Pontiac, Micu Vol. II, No. 1 of the 
City Ne Pontiae’s municipal monthly, 
issued under date of November. 1928, 
marks the commencement of the second 











SAPETY WEEK SIGN, FOUNTAIN SQUARE, CINCINNATI 

The group, from left to right—Fred K. Hoehler, Director, Department of Public Welfare; Charles 
Fox; Ben May; A. F. Scmmer, General Chairman, Cincinnati Public Safety Cummittee; C. O. 
Sherrill, City Manager; J. G. Gutting: O. F. Slimp; Grover C. Smith, Exccutive Assistant, 
Public Safety Department 





vear of existence of what we believe to | 
very unusual activity for a city govern 
ment. The bulletin, “issued in the int 
est of good-will and efficiency among en 
originally 
officials 
its value 


nlovees,” 
but city soon became SO co 
vinced that they author 
the present 4-page printed form. We ant 
a sufficient increase in the appropr 
in the next budget to enable us 
further increase the of the City Ns 
nd to use cuts illustrating some of « 
most interesting activities. 


was mimeograph 


of 
ile 


tion 
size 


In accordance with editorial policy 
special feature articles are printed 
month, describing the 
some department or division of a de 
ment of the city government. Also, « 
department has a representative on tl 
editorial staff, and this ensures the coy 


each activities 


ing of all personal interest news. T! 
publication not only reports upon, | 
helps to stimulate, social activities among 


city employees. There is already in exis 
twelve-team bowling 
posed of policemen, engineers, firemen and 
general workers for the city. In summ 

1 municipal baseball team is formed from 
members this organization. Two big 
parties have been planned for the winter 
months, and a picnic for next Jun 


league cot 


ence @ 


of 


Six hundred copies of each issue of 
bulletin printed, and distributed, 
departments, to all employees, which 
the city has between five and six hundred 

We 
what it has accomplished and 1s 
plishing, and we shall be glad to place 
the disposal of any municipal officials be 
lieving that the City News may have a 
suggestion for them, copies to the extent 
of the limited number of back date 
on hand. 


are by 


of 


believe in our publication, and in 


iccol 


issues 


A. E 


Recreation, 


GENTER 


Director of Edit« 


The Worth That “Does Not Die, 


But Increaseth” 


| N spite of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, the pursuit of prosperity comes 
for most Americans before the pursuit of 
happiness, and they are willing to sacri- 
fice even life and liberty in that pursuit 
Unless we can translate prosperity into 
happiness, we have builded our prosper- 
ity in vain. The man who 
never learned to enjoy anything that he 
cannot possess will end by possessing a 
multitude of things he cannot enjoy. All 
beauty is inexhaustible. The beauty of 
the redwood forest, of a rushing moun- 
tain stream, of a wave-beating headland, 
of a snow-capped peak, is not destroyed 
though thousands have absorbed and as- 
similated it. This is even truer of musie 
nd poetry and all the fine arts. When I 
ive appropriated and enjoyed the 
beauty of Shelley’s “Skylark” or of Bee- 
thoven’s “Moonlight Sonata,” there is not 
less but more music in the world. This 
s the miracle of art, more wonderful 
than the miracle of, the loaves and fishes. 
When thousands have fed, there is more 
han there was at first. 


has 


PROF. DUNCAN 


Princeton 


SPAETH, 


University. 
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‘ . . — 
Portland, Ore., Checks Electrical Fire Hazard 
Strict Enforcement of Electrical Ordinance Reduces the Number of Such Fires Approai- 
mately 97 Per Cent in Six Years 


By N. SWETT-SOMMERS 
™ AREFUL enforcement of an ordi- of Portland’s electrical fires, the inspector H so emp! hat the 
nance making it illegal to sell elec- dete rmined before he approached retail pproved floor mps must receive the 


rical appliances or supplies that 
have not been approved by the Under- 
Laboratories of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, has practi- 


wr iters’ 


} 


ers on stricter enforcement of the ordi 
i dictatoria 
ittitude in his work, however, he mad 
many friendly visits to contractors a1 


nance Instead of assuming 


Misunderstanding Brings Opposition 


cally eliminated electrical fires in Port- merchants, explaining the provisions He left each dealer a book listing all 
land, Ore the law and citing the number of ele ttings and appliances that have been 
In 1922, before the ordinance became trical fires caused by defective equipment 1 by the Underwriters’ Labora 


effective, there were 182 electrical 





fires in Portland, while four years 
later the annual total had been 
reduced to 10. Considering that 
in 1922 only 289 retail merchants 
of the city were handling elec- 
trical appliances and equipment 
as compared with 565 in 1926, it 





is obvious that the measure has 
a boon to the merchant 
as well as to the Fire Depart- 
ment 


proved 


The following figures for the 
seven-year period from 1922 to 
1928 indicate a decrease of more 
than 97 per cent in the number 
of electrical fires: 


1922 (before the ordinance became 
effective) % 182 
1923 (ordinance effective January ~}, 
1923) 86 
1924 54 
1925 18 
1926 10 
1927 4 
1928 (to December 6, inclusive) 2 





Faulty Construction the Usual 
Cause of Fire 





Deputy Electrical Inspector Caines and the 1l5c electric toaster by t of 
that failed to stand a test, and a double socket never submitted 








THE INSPECTOR AND TWO UNAPPROVED DEVICES against the city of Portland in 


that organization 


J. C. Caine, deputy electrical for approval Mr. Can f mn 
inspector, is as pleased with the had re n I 
guarantee of safety which the law has In actual practice, Mr. C y 
established for Portland housewives, as ducted his coniact program genet! Pr he 
with the fire reduction feature. The four the following manner. He would O 
electrical fires during 1927 resulted from spect all the electrical merchandise 1 \ 
unapproved materials or appliances, his particular store very carefully and tl nd ent his argu 
investigations proved, and a thorough divide it into two groups. The aj s late met rhe final 
study of a report that a Portland woman ances comprising the sub-stand " : m 
was electrocuted recently while using her group, he would advise the dealer, shou g up \ 
electric washing machine, disclosed the be disposed of as quickly as possi S 
following facts: The merchant would be apprised tl era n 

1. That the machine was an unap- should he obtain such merchandis 
proved type which the woman had future sale, he would be subject to arrest | mm¢ the 
brought with her to Portland from an- and fine. Approving of the stand ‘ move 
other city. equipment, Mr. Caine would impr s the nee $4,000 on 

2. That the connecting cord also was upon the dealer that by handling ndard equipme er 
unapproved, was lying on the floor in high-quality line, he would assist w became effectiv he 
water at the time, and was the con- reducing Portland’s electrical fires ( ( Wher h 
ductor of the current which passed also create a greater consumer’s demand erchandise s found le the 
through her body when she stepped on for the more profitable equipment. vorst type of s I 
it with damp shoes. The deputy inspector also taught the ind equipment. Facing a lawsuit 

Faulty construction of toasters, heat- dealers how to sell wiring material, h m the city, the salesman was forced 


ers, warming pads, curling irons, lamps 
and many other varieties of electrical 
merchandise, has been the cause of most 


} 


to supply proper-sized fuse plugs, how 
to furnish reinforced 


lamp cords for 
drops, and heater cords for 


ippliances 


the hardware dealers had made 


lispose of his shipment outside the 
te and to rel hich 
to him. 


Ind any yments 
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Third Offense Means Action 
Other results of the enforcement in- 
cluded the elimination of bargain sales 
on electrical goods. One large depart- 
ment store, whose buyer did not fully 


understand the bought a 
" 


law 's intent, 


carload of a certain kind of floor lamps, 
which he advertised widely in a cut- 
price sale. When Mr. Caine inspected 


the lamps, he found that they had the 
cord groove instead of the bored hole 
as required by the law, and immediately 
stopped the sale, even though a full page 
advertisement had appeared in the daily 
newspapers. The result was that the 
store substituted other lamps of the ap- 
proved type, and wired the factory that 
defective manufacture, the 
original sale had been stopned. 

“Whenever a violation of the ordi- 
committed unintentionally,” 
Mr. Caine says, “I handle the matter in 
a friendly manner, as I have no desire 
to resort to punitive muasures unless 
necessary. However, if a 
buyer or dealer repeats the same offense 
a third time, it is necessary to convince 
him that we mean business.” 

An illustration of this procedure was 
offered by a certain large chain organ- 
ization not long ago. Although warned 
on two previous occasions, the concern 
held a sale of 15-cent electric toasters. 
Mr. Caine immediately arrested the of- 


because of 


nance IS 


absolutely 


fender, had a $25 fine levied against him, 
and gave the violation comp 
paper publicity. 


t¢ news- 


i 


“The toaster actually set fit the 
paper on which it stood while being 
tested,” Mr. Caine said. “It was mainly 
because less than one dozen of them 
had been sold before I stopped the sale, 
that several fires did not occur in Port- 
land residences.” 

Since January 1, 1923, when Port- 


land’s ordinance first was accorded strict 
enforcement, products of approximately 
1.200 manufacturers have been rejected 
in this city. Of this number, 400 now 
appear in the book of acceptea appli- 
ances, while 50 other concerns now have 
their products under inspection by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

The ordinance has two main provi- 
sions—that requiring approval of appli- 
and equipment by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, and that forbid- 
ding a dealer to sell equipment without 
first obtaining a license. 

In the files of the Electrical Division 
of the city are hundreds of letters from 
manufacturers in all sections of the 
country, expressing satisfaction because 
they now submit their products to the 
National Board for testing. Many of 
them have written that they had not 
considered such action before because no 
cities required it. 


ances 


Traffic Problems of the Fire Department 


To the Editor of Tue American City: 
\ AY I suggest that the attention of 
4 your readers be called to the impor- 
tance of more effective cooperation than 
now exists in most cities between the fire 
and police departments in facilitating the 
safe and speedy passage of fire apparatus. 
No other development would be of 
more benefit, not only to the fire depart- 
ments, but to the public, than a standard 
uniform method of regulating and direct- 
ing traffic. Fire chiefs should lend their 
influence, individually and _ collectively, 
through their conventions, to have em- 
bodied in state vehicle codes and local 
traffic ordinances, adequate provisions for 
safeguarding and facilitating the fire de- 
partment’s passage through, and work in, 
the public streets. The fire chief of one 
of our large cities recently declared that 
more firemen are killed or injured in re- 
sponding to alarms than in actual fire 
fighting; yet few cities have developed 
adequate means to meet this problem. 


Notifying the Public That Fire Appara- 
tus Is Approaching 

The two phases of the traffic control 
problem of most interest to fire depart- 
ment officials are: first, the notifying of 
the public that fire apparatus is approach- 
ing; and, second, the means of regulating 
traffic. The former is necessary in order 
that traffic may not interfere with ap- 
paratus responding to alarms, while the 
laiter includes the regulating of automo- 


bile parking so that parked cars will not 
interfere with the firemen laying hose lines, 
raising ladders, etc., nor with the appa- 
ratus turning corners. 

Different cities use different means of 
notifying the public that fire apparatus is 
approaching. Some cities use traffic sirens, 
placed at each street intersection through- 
out the built-up portions of the city. 
Cards are on file at fire department head- 
quarters showing which switches to pull to 
sound the sirens on the route to be taken 
by the fire apparatus when responding to 
a fire. Other cities follow the same gen- 
eral plan except that lights or bells are 
used instead of sirens. When this method 
is used, private cars are usually permit- 
ted to proceed cautiously until the fire 
apparatus approaches, then they must pull 
to the curb and stop, clearing a fire lane. 

A number of cities with automatic traf- 
fie control systems are successfully using 
this equipment to clear the way for fire 
apparatus. These systems usually use red 
lights for the stop signal, green lights for 
the go signal, and amber lights for cau- 
tion. Some also have bells which ring 
each time the direction of traffic changes. 
When this arrangement is used, a switch 
is placed in fire department headquarters, 
and when fire apparatus has to pass 


through the marked zone, the switch is 
pulled, flashing all lights red, and, if bells 
are part of the system, ringing them. 
When the apparatus has passed through 
the marked zone, the switch is closed and 
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the traffic signals resume control of traffic. 
While the switch is open, all traffic must 
In 


come to a dead stop. the smaller 
cities, where all firemen leave the station 


ind no one is left on watch, an automatic 
switch may be installed. The switch is 
closed when the fire apparatus leaves the 
station, and after one minue, two minutes, 
or any other desired interval of time, it 
restores the signals and the equipment re- 
sumes control of traffic. This gives the 
fire apparatus time to pass through the 
marked zone. Fire department officials 
are generally agreed that fire apparatus 
should observe all rules and traffic signals 
when returning to the station. 


Reckless Driving by Fire Departments 

The fire department must do its share in 
ivoiding ‘accidents. Many of the acci- 
dents which have occurred were caused by 
fast and reckless driving. The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters recommends 
35 miles an hour as the limit of speed es- 
sential for safety. Faster speeds involve 
a higher probability of accident and fail- 
ure to reach the fire at all. For the aver- 
age run, the amount of time that can be 
saved by fast and reckless driving is neg- 
ligible. Some of the worst offenders in 
this respect are poorly trained departments 
that risk life and limb going to a fire in 
order to save 10 or 15 seconds, and then 
take as many minutes to lay a line of 
hose and get a stream on the fire. 

The parking of automobiles in streets 
in congested districts has caused a large 
number of accidents in which fire appa- 
ratus figured, and has been a frequent 
cause of serious delay to apparatus re- 
sponding to fires. Difficulty is often expe- 
rienced in narrow streets in turning cor- 
ners with long pieces of apparatus, be- 
cause automobiles are parked too near 
street intersections. This practice has also 
been responsible for serious accidents in 
cities in which street cars stop at street 
intersections to take on and discharge 
passengers. After the department reaches 
the fire, it is often impossible to place ap- 
paratus, lay hose lines, or place ladders 
without moving parked automobiles. 
Where the practice of allowing automobiles 
to park in narrow alleys is permitted, the 
free passage of apparatus is retarded, and 
iaying the hose lines or raising of ladders 
is delayed. 

Inasmuch as traffic regulation comes un- 
der the jurisdiction of the police depart- 
ment, close cooperation is required be- 
tween the fire and police officials. Motor- 
cycle policemen should respond to alarms 
to prevent automobiles from following fire 
apparatus and to direct traffic away from 
fires. The problem of traffic control is 
becoming more complex every day, and 
the larger cities should create traffic engi- 
neering bureaus to cooperate with the po- 
lice and fire departments in solving it. 
The smaller cities will find it profitable 
to consult their fire chiefs and receive 
their suggestions for regulating traffic so 
that it will interfere least with the re- 
sponse and efficient operation of fire ap- 
paratus. 


0. J. SWANDER, 
Engineer, Kansas Inspection Bureau, Topeka, 
Kans, 
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Get the Facts When Buying Paving 


PRESIDENT, W. 8S. Gopwin Co., 


SMALL southern city some vears 

ago received bids for paving a 

street with bituminous materials 
The bid on a relatively new material 
was 8 cents per yard lower than the 
price ol a material which had proved 
universally successful for many years 
The purchasing official, after hearing the 
respective salesmen state the merits of 
their materials, said that he knew noth 
ing of either material. Being ignorant 
of the actual merits of either, he selected 
the cheaper, with the perfectly good in- 
tention of saving money for his city 
Within 18 months over 50 per cent of 
the area paved had disintegrated. 

In another city the purchasing official 
was supplied with a list of the places 
where two competing materials had been 
used. Experience had shown the newer 
material to be a total failure. One mu- 
nicipality had tried it and discontinued 
its use in less than twelve months. In 
another city its service period was less 
than two years, and the material was 
entirely removed. 

Despite its service record, the material 
used was the cheaper product. The effort 
to save a small percentage in this instance 
resulted in a selection which time will 
certainly demonstrate to have been un- 
wise. The installation has been only re- 
cently completed, but it is obvious that 
this material will not render any better 
service here than it has in other places. 

The purchasing of a pavement on a 
“first cost” basis, as in the two cases 
above, in an effort to save a little money, 
is not recommended. 


So-called “Expert Opinion” Not Always 
Reliable 


“Expert opinion,” unless it is backed 
by the fact of actual service or use, is no 
guide to economical buying of paving 

Twenty years ago one of the now 
largest producers of bituminous mater- 
ials laid his first pavement. A promi- 
nent expert of that time said that the 
material did not meet one of the labo- 
ratory tests and that therefore the pave- 
ment would fail in a short time. Today 
the pavement in question is still in very 
good condition, the total repairs being 
considerably less than 1 per cent of the 
area paved. 

Such instances emphasize the necessity 
of checking “expert opinion” by trial and 
test or the experience of users. 


How to Use Accumulated Experience 
Test by service or experience is the 


By W. S. GODWIN 


BALTIMORE 


only true guide to economx paving 
and the only sound basis for making 
purchases The real value of an 
commodity is reached only by compari 
son with other commodities under actual 
service conditions. Paving is no excep 
tion to the rule 

But experience, It may be said, is ex 
pensive in money and time. True, n 


- 





Don’t Pave with Good 
Intentions Alone 


“The highways of the infer- 
nal regions are paved with 
good intentions,” says an old 
proverb. Many miles of streets 
and roads in America have 
been and are still being paved 
by the same costly method. 











one man has the time or facilities to gain 
personal experience on the merits of all 
the paving designs, methods and mate- 
rials submitted to him, yet there is no 
reason why the experience Ol others, 
checked by authentic records, should not 
be used to advantage by the canny pur 
chaser of paving materials 

tidiculous though it may sound, it is 
nevertheless true that there are officials 
today who are using designs and meth 
ods of paving construction that have 
been tried, found wanting and discarded 
by other competent engineers a decade 
ago, often in the same city. There is an 
interesting situation at the present time 
in one of the largest cities in the country 
City No. 1 is discarding method A of 
paving, because it is not satisfied with 
the results, and is installing miles of 
pavement by method B. City No. 2 
actuated by the same motive, is, at iden- 
tically the same time, discarding method 
B and adopting method A. In both cities 
the methods which are now being adop- 
ted were discarded years ago because en- 
gineers found them to be unsatisfactory 
The avoidance of this kind of costly ex- 
periment could easily be accomplished 
by a little investigation on the part of 
the engineer to discover the fundamen- 
tal facts in the case. 


Personal Experience Too Brief 

When the purchaser limits himself to 
his own experience, he is placing his 
efforts under an unnecessary handicap 
One difficulty of the paving industry is 
that paving is bought by state, county, 
municipal and railway officials whose 


Mp 


rhnowieage Of paving Value is large 

limited to their own experience and, as 
experience is usually fairly brief because 
of changes in administration, the fault 


n the fact that these offic 


with 





limited experience cannot or do not 
themselves of the accumulated ex 


perience of hundreds of communities 


ighout America where similar con- 

ns exist 
Experience is none too plentiful on 
selling end, either. The representa- 
e ¢ paving material may be en- 
tirely sincere and vet argue contrary to 
easily proved facts Many salesmen 
know all the talking points of their 
ducts, but cannot state facts as of 
their own personal experience or tell 


the purchaser where to get these facts 


— 


The Only Comparison 


Some salesmen think they are s ng 
by the comparison method when they 
run down the products of their compet 
tors. The usual result of this method is 
to lose the confidence of the purchaser 
The on worth-while comparison is of 
tests by service he actual records of 
vhat the product has done when trie 


Chere is no relation whatever between 


mere statements—whether the claim of 
high-pressure salesmen or opinions ot 
experts ind the ictual experience 


I 


cked by authoritative facts 


The Proper Way to Buy 

The only worth-while guide in buying 
paving is the record of service rendered 
by the product under consideration 
Chis means a thorough investigation of 
construction costs, upkeep costs, interest 
on investment, etc., and a period of 
twenty years is none too long to use in 
such an investigation. Five years 
It is not so diff 
ult as it may seem—merely the cale 


ibout the minimum 


hase price 


Wherever it is found that the mater 
r method under cons 
ised and then 
ld 


ideration has been 
ibandoned, the municipal 
be sure to discover the 


nment. A high 


pressure salesman may be able to put 

over anything once, Dut repeated use 

over a score ol vears Is conclusive proof 
] pl 


of satisfactory service 

The new City Officials Division of the 
American Road Builders’ Association 
offers a means for the accumulating and 


disseminating of the paving experiences 
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To Make Our Exhibit Your 
Headquarters While Visiting 
The Cleveland Road Show 
January 14-18 


See the Galion Line of the latest and 
most up-to-date Road Building and Main- 


tenance machinery. Booth WW-5. 


Galion Products are designed and con- 
structed with one thought in mind—to 
build better Road Machinery to meet 
YOUR requirements, regardless of cost of 

materials and workmanship. “GALION” 
ALION 4-CYLINDER MOTOR TANDEM 


ROLLER. $ TO 10 TON means dependability Always. 





Plan to stop off at Galion either on 
your way to or from the show. See 
“The World’s Largest Road Machinery 


Plant.” See for yourself how this 










GAI N E-Z LIFT ADJUSTABLE LEANING 
L GRADER 


modern machinery is manulactured —get 








acquainted with the folks who are here 
to serve you. 


The Galion Iron Works 8 Mfg. Co. 


GALION . : OHIO 


GALION ROAD MACHINERY 


WILL SERVE (ales You BEST 





GALION LITTLE MASTER 4-CYLINDER 
MOTOR ROLLER 6. 7 OR 8 TON 
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The World's Largest Roa 
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nery Plant 


Fen tl cl 


d Machi 







GALION MASTER 4-CYLINDER MOTOR 
ROLLER 10 OR 12 TON 








Do you mention Taz American City when writing? Please do. 
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cities in this This discussion may | 


however, 


country 
rept rts 


of the 
Wherever 
should be supplemented by 
inspection of the paving. 


many 
possible, 


iATS 1 paving 
every year and a 
economical paving+—test ) tremendous advan would be made in 
this practi 


words: there 


a iew 
guide to 


a pe rsonal 


service If 


Leading Features of the British Standard 


Specification for Street Lighting 


The appraisal of street-lighting effectiveness to provide definite and 
the United States and abroad, efforts here having been directed cl 


whe reas wn England greate r emphasis is placed n the more concrete 


HE problem of judging the ex- 

cellence or adequacy of a specific 

street-lighting installation is baf- 
fling from the standpoint of definiteness; 
but the advantages of having an 
cepted basis of judgment are such that 
various efforts to this end are being 
made, both here and abroad. The Street 
Lighting Committee of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society of this country 18 
working in this field, and has devised an 
appraisal form for street-lighting effec- 
tiveness (see THE AMERICAN Crty for 
January, 1928, page 128), with the idea 
of furthering comprehensive compari- 
sons between given installations, and has 
presented its “Principles of Street Light- 
ing” (see The Municipal Index for 1928, 
page 289). 


ac- 


These accomplishments look to the 
general effectiveness of street lighting, 
and attempt to determine, prescribe and 
correlate the various factors, rather than 
to set forth concrete specifications for 
certain jobs or classes of installations, or 
to give advice on how to hold a con- 
tractor to the production of satisfactory 
results. 

In England, efforts have been directed 
more toward the specific, readily mecs- 
urable features of good street lighting, 
and at the International Illumination 
Congress, held at Saranac Inn, N. Y., 
this fall, C. C. Paterson, of the Research 
Laboratory of the General Electric Co., 
Ltd., Wembley, England, discussed “The 
British Standard Specification for Street 
Lighting,’ which lays down definite 
numerical standards to be met by instal- 
lations for various conditions. He says: 


“Standards of classifications and _per- 
formance are essential, and it is most ad- 
vantageous if these can be agreed as ac- 
ceptable by users, purchasers and manu- 
facturers generally. There are many prod- 
ucts in engineering—and street lighting is 
one of them—for which standards are, 
for these reasons, most desirable, but re- 
garding which enough is not known to en- 
able a figure of merit beyond dispute to 
be assessed. Nevertheless, it is usually 
felt in such cases that an imperfect or ap- 
proximate standard is better than none 
at all. For an imperfect standard be- 
comes gradually perfected with experience 


Lions 


and numerical standa 
ising knowledge 
ird at all, the unscrupulou 
honest man does not 
ind false or rival irreconcilable st 
become ingrained in the practice of 
that the longer the task 
and classifying is delayed 

more difficult does it become to r 
the intagonistic tendencies 
evitably up in the 
tral agreement. 


ind inet 


With no st 
come own 
indards 
the 
country so 
the 


conelie 


defining 


which in 


ibsence of cen- 


grow 


Rating of Installations 


In any effort to introduce a measure 
of recognized order into such a subject as 
street-lighting installations, one m 
confusion between what may be 
classification, or rating, on the one 

nd merit, or excellence, on the 

In electric motors for instance, 
classification, or rating, is 
horsepow¢e r, and each sizé 
with certain conditions dimen- 
sions, speed, etc. But because one size 1s 
larger or more expensive than another, its 
firure of merit or excellence is not there- 
lore greater. 


ivold 
called 
hand 
other 
the 
according to 


ust 


must comply 


such as 


“Now in England it is at present felt 


that the best classification or rating for 
street-lighting installations is on the 
of illumination. Whether right or wrong, 
the reason for this decision was that the 
mount of illumination necessary in any 
street depends upon the type of 
for which the street is used 
In deciding between the 
natives the British Committee were 
ly guided by what was practical—b 
the designer could work to, the 
could understand and the user 
under every-day conditions. For this rea- 
son they decided on illumination. For a 
classification of street in traffic 
would have been very difficult to secure 
greement upon and would, furt 
hardly have eliminated the 
fixing appropriate illuminations. A 
of visibility would be attractive 
knowledge of visibility and 
measurement more complet On the 
other hand, illumination can be relatively 
easily measured, has been used _befor¢ 
nd is tolerably well understood. Hence 
it was adopted, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, as the 
for classification. ‘ 
“At first sight the ave 
would appear the most reasonable quan- 
tity to take. It is certainly one which the 
designer has to use. But the committees 
argued, first, that the strength of a chain 
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necessity of 


were our 


its practical 


useful attribute 


most 


illumination 


rage 


nd he nce 1 serie 
ompensat 
id, second, the 
nation can be « 
surements readily 1 
practical conditions 
ind maintenance 


ctual wording of 
‘} 
| 


the 
issification is as follows 


Post Height and Spacing Height Ratio 
tled the 

1, in the int 
seller it is nec 
Here 
want ol 
the 
g installations suffer and is dangerous 
many instances An 
glare has not yet been developed put 
of the chief factors in the 


is too low a 


erests of 
ssary and practicable 
find ourselves 
exact knowledge 
evils from which light 


control igain, we 
pered for 

is one ol 
rcceptal lf test 
production 
height he prac 
therefore idopted of 
each 


nost 


! 
| measure Was 
ng minimum heights of posts 
that th 


placed 


ss of installation, so 
ndlepower sources are 
height the 
the grosser cases of glare 


The actual require 


ent above roadway 
ments ol 

is follows 

The minimum height of the luminous 
oj the light source above the g ound 


each class of installation shall be as 
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synonymous with 
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PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENTS— 
ROAD & STREET CONTRACTORS— 

THE ROCK PRODUCTS INDUSTRY— 
THE SAND & GRAVEL INDUSTRY. 
































View of the Good 
Roads - Westinghouse 
Pneumatic Lifting 
Device for Snow Plows 
— attached to Model 
10-C Champion Blade 
Plow. One-man con- 
trol. Note control 
valve on steering col- 
umn. 











Specializing in Snow Removal equipment for attaching 
to motor trucks and buses — The pioneers in the 
building and development of such equipment. 








THE GOOD ROADS MACHINERY COMPANY Inc. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Branches 
New York Philadelphia 
Watertown, Mass. 
Chicago Pittsburgh 





“A business established and in contin- 
wous operation for fifty-one years — ct 


Kennett Square in Pennsylvania” 
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TABLE Il 


Minimum Height of the Luminous 
Center of the Light Source 
Above the Ground 
30 feet 
25 feet 
21 feet 
18 feet 
15 feet 
13 feet 
13 feet 


Preferably 13 feet 


“Tt was felt that no recognized installa- 
tion should have a distance between posts 
greater than 12 times their height, and 
this was therefore fixed as a maximum, 
with the understanding that lower ratios 
should as a rule be adopted for the other 
categories. 


“The actual wording of the 
is as follows: 
ade’ 


chosen to give 


requirement 
spacing-height ratio should be 
the best distribution of il- 
lumination having regard to all the 
of the 


shall im no event exceed 12 


cir- 
que stion, b it 
In the higher 
the spacing-height 
atio will be appreciably less. In calculat- 
ing the spacing-height ratio, the distance 


belt light 


cumstances case wm 


classes of installation 


veen adja ent sources shall be 
taken. 
Maintenance 

“Tt is unreasonable to require that in- 
stallations shall be maintained that 
they will, on any chance occasion, be 
to their acceptance, or rated performance. 
And yet we want some reasonable require- 


ment which shall check the 


S50 


act as a on 


people responsible for maintaining an ii 
stallation, in order that the public shall 
not suffer by its neglect 

‘In the British proposals a 
has been fixed 50 per 
rated valu 


lower limit 
cent below the 


to say 


50 per 

ises which, ope 
r ordinary s¢ 
the minimum 

is required to be 


rating simultane- 


rvice conditions, 
illumination 


under ‘rated’ 


Retirement Systems for Police and Firemen 


RECENT survey of the Bureau of 
* Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor discloses that retirement 
tems for either police or firemen or for 
both, are in operation in the 17 munici- 
palities in the United States that have a 
population of 400,000 and upwards. 

It was found that 13 of the cities have 
separate retirement systems for the police, 
13 (not quite identical) have separate sys- 
tems for the firemen, and 3 have com- 
bined the systems covering the two de- 
partments. Boston was omitted from 
the study, as there both police and fire- 
men are included in the general plan for 
the retirement of municipal employees. 
Of the municipalities investigated, how- 
ever, St. Louis is the only one which does 
not have some plan for permitting its po- 
lice officers to retire on allowance. Los 
Angeles, Newark and Washington, D. C., 
have combined the systems for police and 
firemen. 


sys- 


The New York System the Oldest 

The majority of the police retirement 
plans date well back into the last century, 
the report states. New York City is 
probably the oldest, with 1857 as the es- 
tablishment date. There is some differ- 
ence as to the inclusiveness of the sys- 
tems, some limiting membership to the 
uniformed force and detectives, while 
others take in all employees of the de- 
partment. In general, it was found that 
if a city maintains an inclusive municipal 
employee system, the civilian members 
of the department, such as clerks, janitors, 
ete., are covered by that, and only the so- 
called “fighting” force comes under the 
terms of the police retirement system. 

In the matter of giving employees a 
voice in the management of police and 
firemen retirement systems, some 
have employee representatives, elected by 
their fellows, on the board of control and 
in several these form a majority. 
Other municipalities intrust the adminis- 
tration either to a single official, or to a 
board of city officials. All the police sys- 
tems included in the study are contribu- 
tory, as are all but three of the firemen’s 
systems. They vary, however, in the pro- 
portionate amounts contributed by the 


cities 


cases 


and the 
Under some of the systems, the ¢ mployees 
contribute a flat sum monthly. In other 
cities, they pay a percentage of their sal- 
aries. With few exceptions, the 
make a practice of turning over to th 
police retirement fund various miscellane- 
ous moneys which in the 


force by employing agenties 


cities 


iggregate m 
1 considerable addition to its resources 


iné 


Sources of Retirement Funds 
A rather typical list of 
these 


the sources of 


‘lude 5 


ition-hous« 


imounts tor a police system in 
fines and costs imposed by st 
magistrates, fines imposed upon the police 
for disciplinary purposes, rewards and do- 
nations to 
extraordinary 


officers for special 
valor, for permits for 
public entertainments and for special per- 
mits to dancing and physicians, 
for licenses issued private detec- 
unclaimed money and sale of un- 
claimed property left with the police, and 
sale of unfit and condemned property be- 
longing to the department. 
In general, all the cities, 
they make miscellaneous contributions 
make a direct appropriation for the sup- 
port of the system. A custom still pre- 
vails in several under which the 
members of the department raise funds 
for retirement and benefit by 
staging an annual ball 
by some other money-making 
This practice is considered wit] 
than in former d 

found, and is not generally followed 
Interests on de posits and occasional prof 
its 
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schools 
fe es to 


tives, 
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device 
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source of 
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re-insurance comy 
is a condition for 
important 


tems In some cities thers 
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sory retirement, though in 
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age a man may be compulsorily retired 
his condition renders this 


all the cities, disability due 


adv isable 
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duty in either department of 
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illow ince, 


cause ior retire 
regardless of 
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service re 


Kinds of 


the matter of 


only a 


Provision 
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death or se; 


Service ot a 
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tems recognize 
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formance of duty or dying 

urles so received 
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in case of death 
There is considerable 
r, in the kind 
lade In some 
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the 
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some 
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variety 
ind degree of 
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was fixed for the 
dependent children un- 
Sometimes the 
was revised as the cost of 


ro- 
olde r 

wid or tor 
le 
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ra rt ’ + 
ra cert imoun 


living rose, but 
this was not invariably done, 
cases the 


iv 8 


ind in some 
stipend, which was entirel 


; 


factory when sei, is now inadequate, th: 
report Chicago and Milwauke: 
are examples of the few cities in which th« 


police pension 


states. 


systems 


been Treor 
ganized in recent years and provisions for 
dependents given detailed and careful cor 


ition. 


have 
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blished ir 


ch ingea 


plan 
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| RUSSELL MOTOR Pare 
NOG 


MOTOR 


PATROL 
Caterpillar’ 20 Tractor for Power 


with the RUSSELL Display 
atthe 1929 ROAD SHOW 


Russell progress has always been along proven lines 
improvements of unquestioned value—the building 
of better, stronger, more powerful road equipment. 


Russell effort, energy and foresight have continually 
met the expectations and demands for greater 
capacity and more exacting efficiency in the tremen- 
dous job of road building and road maintenance. 


Your opportunity to visualize the remarkable 
Russell progress is open to you at this National 
Exhibit—Booth No. 46 in the West wing. 
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Costs of City Government, 1927 


From the Forthcoming Report of the Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce, 
on “Financial Statistics of Cities Having a Population of Over 30,000: 1927” 














Through the courtesy oj i! M. Steuart, Director, and Starke M.G ogan, Chief Statisticiar Siatlistics of Si ind Cities 
of the Bureau of the Census, THe AMERICAN City is again privileged to publish, in advance of wance by the Department of 
Commerce, a tabulation of wumportant financial statistics of cites. Those here presente l are f the f year 1927, and cover all 
cities having from 50,000 to 100,000 population, according to the Census Bureau's estimate ] ition for the middle of the 
fiscal year reported. Similar figures for cities of from 30,000 to 50,000 were published in Tue American City for December, 1928 ; 
the larger population groups will be covered next month. The i929 Municipal Index, to be published in Mare] , will give group 
averages; those for previous years have similarly appeared in The Municipal Index 

GovernMentTaL Cost Payments ror Expenses or Muwnicrpa EPARTMENTS: 1927 
Group IV All Protec- Charities 
General } al tion to Conserva Hospitals, 
Cities of 50,000 to 100 000 Depart- Person and tion of Sanita and r Recrea Miscel 
ments Property Health tion Highways rections 5 . Libraries tion laneous 
89 Savannah, Ga $1,829,581 $531,080 $66,247 $285,067 $129,411 $77,57 $374,648 $33,060 $79,085 $04,634 

Per capita 18.35 5.33 0. 66 2.86 1.30 78 76 0.33 0.79 0.95 

Per cent. of total 3.6 15.6 7.1 42 20 5 18 43 5.2 
90 Allentown, Pa 2,027,998 37,764 161,747 240,547 4,450 1,003,605 19,462 52,613 86,426 

Per capita 20.91 0.39 1.67 2.48 5 10.35 0.20 0.54 

Per cent. of total 1.9 8 0 11.9 0 19 5 10 2 6 
91 Evansville, Ind 37,293 113,339 142,71 2,581 1,078,82 87,817 120,703 

Per capita 0.39 1.17 1.48 0.23 11.17 0.91 1.28 

Per cent. of total 1 4.9 6.2 10 47.0 3.8 5.3 
92 Wichita, Kans 2,749,014 35,251 119,744 125,987 2 920 1,403,939 31.654 122.161 

Per capita 28.61 0.37 1.25 1.31 0.34 14.61 0.3 1.27 

Per cent. of total 3 13 4.4 4 6 1.2 51.1 2 44 
93 Lawrence, Mass 3,539,185 140,930 130,972 274,572 413,360 188,34 1,327,701 47,108 8,819 

Per capita 37.84 1.51 1.40 2.94 4.42 2 14.20 0.50 84 

Per cent. of total 4.0 3.7 7.8 11.7 j 7.5 13 2.2 
$4 Schenectady, N. Y 4,264,091 256,837 112,737 535,518 295,474 186,928 1,820,019 41,700 85,925 

Per capita 45.75 2 76 21 5.75 17 2 01 19 53 45 0.92 

Per cent. of total 6.0 2.6 12.6 6.9 44 42.7 1.0 2.0 
95 Bayonne, N. J 4,482,273 224,534 87,529 340,793 215,770 122,756 1,975,778 57,578 84,758 

Per capita 48.14 2.41 0.94 3.66 2.32 1.32 21.22 0.62 0.91 

Per cent. of total 5.0 2.0 7.6 18 2.7 401 13 1.9 
96 Wilkes-Barre, Pa 2,556,586 148,831 40,962 132,816 475,995 2,700 1,175,587 85,385 

Per capita 28.13 1 64 0.45 1.46 5.24 } 12.93 0.94 

Per cent. of total 58 1.6 5.2 18 6 l 46. 3.3 
97 Hamtramck, Mich 2,119,041 183,107 70,292 203,664 149,033 122,396 874,831 14,747 12,051 

Per capita 23.34 2 02 0.77 2.24 1 64 1.35 4.63 0.16 0.13 

Per cent. of total 8 6 3.3 9.6 7.0 5 8 41.3 0.7 0.6 
98 Harrisburg, Pa 2,483,273 121,729 35,883 228,303 245,815 8,000 1,320,490 20,000 75,254 

Per capita 28.98 1.42 0.42 2.66 2 87 0.09 15.41 0.23 0 88 

Per cent. of total 4.9 14 9.2 99 ) 53.2 0.8 +0 
99 Gary, Ind 2,888,774 155,676 36,386 190,331 126,293 000 1,58 : 68,958 103,573 

Per capita 33.91 1.83 0.43 2.23 1.48 0.04 18. 59 ). 81 1.22 

Per cent. of total 5.4 13 6.6 44 )1 54.8 2.4 3.6 
100 Manchester, N. Y 2,170,146 115,343 76,719 153,430 282,150 61,332 811,689 44,839 43,822 

Per capita 25.59 1.36 0.90 1.81 3. 33 72 57 0.53 0.52 

Per cent. of total 5.3 3.5 7.1 13 ( 28 7.4 2 2.0 
101 South Bend, Ind 2,576,624 105,504 45,173 82,744 155,345 30,000 1,398,978 $6,475 119,097 

Per capita 30.60 1.25 6.56 0.54 0.98 1 85 0.36 16.61 0.55 1.41 

Per cent. of total 4.1 21.4 18 2 6.1 1.2 54.3 1.8 4.6 
102 Peoria, Ill 2,122,261 140,096 408,954 99,662 137,538 139,151 154,637 54,387 129,449 

Per capita 25.42 1.68 4.90 1.19 1.65 1.67 11.43 0.65 1.55 

Per cent. of total 6.6 19.2 6.5 6.6 45.0 2.6 6.1 
103 Rockford, Ll 2,178,192 129,196 418,055 110,980 192,573 12,001 1,061,004 62,785 115,843 

Per capita 26.92 1.60 5.17 1.37 2 38 0.15 13.12 0.78 1.43 

Per cent. of total 5.9 9.2 5.1 88 0.6 18.7 2.9 5.3 
104 Highland Park, Mich 3,384,919 156,524 177,674 418,340 378,561 1,415,451 41,888 85,909 

Per capita 42.68 1.97 2.24 5.27 4.77 17.85 0.53 1.08 

Per cent. of total 4.6 5.2 12.3 11.2 11.8 1.2 2.5 
105 St. Joseph, Mo 1.851.654 123,604 30,659 150.958 23,481 891,552 36,301 60,064 

Per capita 23.62 1.58 0 329 1.93 , 1 37 0.46 0.77 

Per cent. of total 6.7 1.7 82 l 48.1 2.0 3 2 8 
106 Sioux City, Iowa 2,342,653 107,906 148,554 185,845 1,503 1,335,895 45,388 80,078 87 

Per capita 29.96 1.38 1.90 2.37 0.02 17.08 0.58 1.02 ) 49 

Per cent. of total 4.6 6.3 8.0 l 57.0 1.9 3.4 1.6 
107 Shreveport, La 1,730,829 125,349 43,338 158,471 192,23 22.531 660,572 13,919 47,860 44,200 

Per capita 22.19 1.61 0.56 2.03 2 46 29 8.47 0.18 0.61 ).57 

Per cent. of total 7.2 2.5 9.2 11.1 l 8.2 0.8 28 2.6 
108 Portland, Me 2,620,188 29,647 30,362 158,431 431,308 195,210 29,998 66,779 80,418 

Per capita 33.81 1.67 0.39 2.04 5.57 2.52 0.39 86 1.04 

Per cent. of total 4.9 1.2 6.0 16.5 7.5 16.7 1.1 2.5 , 1 
109 Little Rock, Ark 1,498,506 119,802 39,508 63,015 129, 15¢ 17,995 651,888 14,329 12,779 26,333 

Per capita. . 19.34 1.55 0.51 0.81 1.67 1. 2¢ 8 41 0.18 0.16 0.34 

Per cent. of total 8.0 2.6 4.2 8.6 6.5 43.5 1.0 0.9 18 
110 Charleston, 8. C 1,559,466 76,775 45,883 117,544 00,52 182,90 452,164 5,100 50,553 83,105 

Per capita 20.79 1.02 0.61 1.57 1.21 44 >. 03 0.07 0.67 Lil 

Per cent. of total 4.9 2.9 7.5 5 8 1.7 +0 ) 3.2 5.3 
111 Sacramento, Calif 3,505,120 214,668 70,884 297,679 181,757 4,173 1,618,982 37,437 230,981 87,185 

Per capita 46.99 2.88 0.95 3.99 2.44 0.46 21.70 0.50 3.10 1.17 

Per cent. of total 6.1 2.0 8.5 5.2 1.0 4 1.1 6.6 25 
112 Lansing, Mich... 2,269,566 131,208 30,060 213,128 175,338 51,765 1,152 350 72,074 22,707 

Per capita 30.67 1.77 0.41 2.88 2.37 70 0.45 0.97 31 

Per cent. of total 5.8 13 9.4 7.7 2 15 3.2 1.0 
113 Binghamton, N. Y 3,302,109 144,519 46,292 155,273 291,934 596,298 1,27 32,128 48,764 200,658 

Per capita 44.68 1.96 0.63 2.10 5 8 07 0 43 0.66 3 72 

Per cent. of total 44 14 4.7 89 18.1 8.5 1.0 1.5 6.1 
114 Saginaw, Mich 2,249,314 157,873 41,760 71,915 159,571 59,134 1,232,565 7,806 36,946 28,992 

Per capita 30.44 2.14 0.57 0.97 2.16 ) 8 16.68 0.51 0.50 ). 39 

Per cent. of total 7.0 1.9 2 7.1 2.6 48 1.7 1.6 l 
115 Winston-Salem, N. C 1,529,717 88,411 52,277 130,675 115,311 136,978 77,862 18,998 4,791 250 

Per capita. . . 20.76 1.20 0.71 1.77 1.57 1.86 20 ). 26 ).47 ( 

Per cent. of total 5.8 3.4 8.5 7.5 1.0 43 1.2 2.3 (2 
116 East St. Louis, Ill 1,610,690 127,355 11,285 65,378 146,749 834,568 18,057 67,111 27,331 

Per capita........ ; 22.03 1.74 0.15 0.89 2.01 11.42 0.25 0.92 0.37 

Per cent. of total 7.9 07 4.1 1 1.8 11 4.2 1.7 
117 Johnstown, Pa..... . 2,374,783 155,347 32,550 152,977 5,037 8 1,230,900 28,087 80,956 

Per capita in 32.53 2.13 0.45 2.1 +59 16. 86 ) 38 Lil 

Per cent. of total oe 6.5 1.4 6.4 14.1 2 51.8 12 3 4 
118 Chattanooga, Tenn : 1,965,523 97,373 51,510 99,638 141,098 230,14 739,366 8,82 48,000 31,392 

Per capita... 27.04 1.34 0.71 1.37 1 04 3.17 10.17 0.53 ). 66 ).43 

Per cent. of total ‘ 5.0 2.6 5.1 7.2 11.7 37 6 20 2.4 16 
119 Terre Haute, Ind. . : 2,058,488 53,232 25,326 44,936 115,891 10,500 1,126,442 52,214 65,238 6.692 

‘er capita... - 28.31 0.73 6.44 0.35 0.62 1 60 0.M4 15.49 0.72 0.90 1.33 

Per cent. of total... Batis 2.6 22.7 1.2 2.2 5.7 0.5 54.7 2.5 2 47 


For notes, 3ee end of table. Numbers at left of city names indicate rank in population 
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Put it up to the 
Tarvia Man 


Here's 1929 plans, ways, 
means, construction and main- 
tenance, purchase and delivery, 


to be undertaken all over again. 


And Barrett is ready. Ask the 
Tarvia field man to show you 
what Tarvia can do for you this 
year. Wire, write or phone—for 
action 


The mile Company 


New York 


g Philadels 
St. Louis M eapolis Boston 
Detroit Cl and Birmineg! 
Buffalo ansas City Columbus 


Baltimore 
Leba On 


K 
Providence Syracuse Milwauk 
i 4 f nn 
Youngstown Rochester 
Bethlehem 
In Canada: 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Led 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


| 








ROADS into and out of the sky 











Today, aviation boosters are demanding roads that will 
make aviation accessible to everyone, everywhere. 
Tarvia construction will provide these roads at a cost 
reasonable enough to permit any community to have all 
the good roads it needs. Tarvia maintenance will keep 


them top-notch—rutless, stormproof, smooth and skid- 


O do what is expected of them, airports must be 


7. near as many good roads as possible. 


safe—indefinitely and economically. 


Tarviate your approach roads; Tarviate your airports 


—and give your fliers and your people a smooth path 


into the sky. 


AFVIA 


For Road Construction 
Repair and Maintenance 
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mention THe American City? 
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THE AMERICAN CITY for JANUARY, 1929 


GovernmentaL Cost Parwents ror Expenses or Munictpat. Deparrwents: 
Group IV All Protec- Charities, 
General General tion to Conserva- Hospitals, 
Cities of 50,009 to 100,000 Depart- Gevern- Person and tion of Saniita- and Cor- 


Recrea- Miscel- 
Continued) ments reent Property Health tion Highways rections 


tion laneous 


C ssacaege $1,301,900 $123,117 $187,264 ‘ $63,732 $93,638 $10,334 ~92.9 2, $12,557 $61,781 
10 in : ; 18 01 1.70 2.59 0.3% 0.88 1.29 614 oa . 017 0.85 
Per cent. of total ? 9.5_ 14.4 ( 4.9 7.2 0.8 55 2 1.0 4.7 
121 Troy, N. Y.. me 2,771,317 61: 651,961 34! 244,956 98,57 292,947 72,602 . 60,898 186,416 
"Per capita Ss 38.33 9.02 3.39 2.75 4.05 2.07 2: 0.84 2.58 
t. of total 23.5 7.2 10.6 1.5 ; ‘ 
be gy 1,983,079 57, 364,328 203 20, 286,211 
27.50 y 5.05 a b7 3.97 
‘ 18.3 14.4 
23 Springfield, Ohio..... ; < 1,563,277 97,216 203,652 24, 997 161,293 
ae eRe sina 21.83 2.85 2 3.25 
b Per cent. of total.............. eae 6. 13.1 1. 10.3 5 50 2 
124 Racine, Wis........ ie 1,765,672 5,73 289,151 9,036 ,228 135,015 38,15 940,006 
Per capita 24.76 4.05 5 5 8yu 5 13.18 
Per cent. of total. . : ; 4 4.3 16. 2.8 : 2.: 53.2 
425 Pemaie, N.J..... 2,634,776 624 585,784 3,44: 912 97,03 75,315 1,245,447 
Per capita Jo 37.21 2.43 8.27 3.37 37 17.59 
Per cent. of total... eeee a 22.2 : : : ‘ 47.3 
126 New Britain, Conn. ... 2,108,177 i,16 415,393 214,696 95,207 1,008,201 
er capits. Lee 30.12 52 5.04 2: 
Per cent. of total. .. x 5.0 1 
$27 Limoolin, NOD. .....cccccccscccccee 2,117,420 , 249,875 
i seeee eee 30.51 1.71 3.61 


11.8 
2,907,098 3! 480,144 
42.38 1.04 6.99 
oe has 16.5 
9 Ci aes , 1,589,274 266,076 
= Fer eaghe. ad ai tarts 23.20 2.12 3. 
Per cent. of total. . ES * 
130 Hoboken, N. J ; d 3,470,317 
Per capita 50.91 
Per cent. of total. ... ae nl 
131 Altoona, Pa.......... areal 1,430,773 
Per capita....... 21.10 
Per cent. of total............... , 
132 Mobile, Ala....... 1,365,900 
Per capita... 20.24 
Per cent. of total ; 
133 Niagara Falls, N. Y...........- 2,856,205 
| eS 42.89 
Per cent. of total. . . 
134 Bethlehem, Pa... ... “2 1,334,841 
i - ~ 20.22 
Per cent. of total....... ; 
135 Huntington, W. Va.............. 1,902,409 
Per capita 
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139 Union City, N. J SpE 2,200,573 
Per capita. . chabesve 34.38 

Per cent. of total. ............. 
140 East Orange, N.J............-. —_—— 
y 4s 


1,509,490 
23.88 
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Per cent. of total...... ; 
142 Lakewood, Ohio. Ae 2,062,417 
Per capita. . . ibiameaiin nh 33.16 
Per cent. of total ; 
143 Wichita Falls, Tex.............. 989,884 
Per capita. . . manus (3) 
Per cent. of total.............. 
144 1. Kans ae eed 1,740,591 
‘er capita... Waskew ese 28.12 
Per cent. of total 
145 Jackson, Mich.. 1,489,721 
24.1% 
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146 Fresno, Calif 1 ae 2,335,280 
‘er capita... 38.10 
Per cent. of total 
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967,505 


‘er capi 15.94 
Per cent. of total 

148 Holyoke, Mass 2,667,116 
P 1 ° 44.16 
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2.65 
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1,184,386 
Per capita. . . Sc ebiacet tin 19.71 
Per cent. of total....... 
150 Pasadena, Calif 
‘er capita is 
Per cent. of total.......... 
151 Covington, Ky.. 1,211,186 115,943 7 145,725 151,147 
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Statistics not yet available 


12,489 426,036 
er capita... 20.63 1.98 2.48 2.58 0.21 7.26 
Per cent. of total... . 9.6 “ y 12.0 12.5 1.0 35.2 
152 Lancaster, Pa ; 1,230,567 104,919 ~~ 191, 61,039 147,872 3,278 636,064 
Per capita . - -€ $F 21.33 1.82 3.3 : 1.06 2.56 0.06 11.02 
Per cent. of total......... 6 1 5.0 12.0 0.3 
(A ee sth 1,856,380 As 105,038 180,580 4,173 
Per i , or 33.03 1.63 od 0.63 1.87 3.21 0.07 
Per ay eg total... § 5.7 7 


=-—< 


¢ Bis 


_ 


154 Augusta, ( ie 1,506,633 y 77,654 154,825 286,151 
Per capita......... 26.81 : ‘ .39 1.38 2.75 
_ Per cent. of total ; : ¢ : 5.2 10.3 19.0 
155 Newton, Mass 3,250,845 71,815 : 283,246 538,327 51,206 
Per ts aay’ 58.05 5.06 9.61 0.91 


5.09 


: . 8.7 16.6 1.6 
1,716,179 62,8: 33 127,155 126,300 1,800 
30.87 : 2.29 2.27 0.03 
3 1 7.3 0.1 
1,657,520 BL 39,879 89,841 40,187 , 2,3 0% 29,286 
29.87 y é 0.72 1.62 0.72 5 j 0.53 
2.4 5.4 2.4 2.6 q 1.8 


For notes, see end of table. Numbers at left of city names indicate rank in population 
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The Coldwell ‘‘L Twin’’ Motor Lawh 
Mower and Roller, mows and rolls 4 to 6 With gang units attached it cuts 10 acres 
acres a day. a day on one gallon of gasoline. 





' C4 


A wonderful new machine by Coldwell — 


Presenting elements of durability, economy, per- 
formance, dependability and repair-free service unap- 
proached by any other grass-cutting units, Coldwell 
“L Twin” is winning recognition everywhere as the 
supreme power mower of the day. 


Literature on request 


HAND GASOLINE 
HORSE OLD ELL ELECTRIC 


DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 





COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N.Y. U.S.A. 


Why not remember to mention Tue American City? ' 









Group | 












Cities of 50,000 






Decatur, Ill see 






















Per capita 





173 Medford, Mass 
Per capita 






174 Springfield, Mo 
Per capita 






175 Columbia, 8, C 


Per capita 












Vv 
to 100,000 


(Continued 


Per capita 

Per cent. of total 
159 Charlotte, N. C 

Per capita 

Per cent. of total 
160 Kenosh 

Per capita 

Per cent. of total 
161 Atlantic City, N. J 

Per capita 

Per cent. of total 
162 Hantmond, Ind 

Per capita 

Per cent. of total 
163 Pontiac, Mich 

Per capita 

Per cent. of total 
164 Davenport, lowa 

Per capita 

Per cent. of total 
165 Beaumont, Tex 

Per capita 

Per cent. of total 
166 Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Perc pita 

Per ¢ .nt. of total 
167 Mount ¥ ernon, N. Y 

Per cap ita 

Per cent. of total 
168 Malden, Mass 

Per capita 

Per cent. of total 
169 Woonsocket, R. 

Per capita 

Per cent. of total 
170 Newport News, Va 

Per capita 

Per cent. of total 
171 New Castle, Pa 

Per capita 

Per cent. of total 
7 


72 Charleston, W. Va.. 


Per cent. of total 


Per cent. of total 


Per cent. of total 


Per cent. of total 


All 
General 
Depart- 

ments 
$1,243,633 
22.49 
1,448,045 


26.28 


1,834,784 
33.60 


5,586,014 
103 .06 


1,779,450 
32.83 





1,684,008 
31.33 
1,020,942 
19.12 
1,418,413 
26.56 
2,907,902 
54.56 
1,881,372 
35.56 
1,466,293 
28.04 
781,048 
15.11 
1,309,045 
25.37 
1,263,446 
24.49 
1,850,858 
36.08 
1,056,703 
20.76 
986,795 


19.74 











Group VI 







Savannah, Ga 
Allentown, I’a 
Evansville, Ind 
Wichita, Kans 
Lawrence, Mass 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Bayonne, N. J 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.... 
Hamtramck, Mich 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Gary, Ind 
Manchester, N 
South Bend, Ind 
Peoria, Ill 
Rocktord, Ill mp 
Highland Park, Mich 
8t. Joseph, Mo 

Sioux City, Iowa. .. 
Shreveport, La 
Portland, Me. ... 
Little Rock, Ark 
Charleston, 8. C 
Sacramento, Calif 
Lansing, Mich : 
Binghamton, N.Y... 
Saginaw, Mich. . 
Winston-Salem, N.C 
East St. Louis, IIL... 
Johnstown, Pa...... 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . 
Terre Haute, Ind 
Chester, Pa 

Troy, N. Y 
Pawtucket, R. I 
Springfield, Ohio 
Racine, Wis 

Passaic, N. J : 
New Britain, Conn... 
Lincoln, Neb 










_* 














Altoona, Pa... 
Mobile, Ala... : 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








General 
Goverte 
ment 
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THE AMERICAN CITY for JANUARY, 1929 


Governwentat Cost Parmwenrs ror 


Protec 
tion to 
Person and 
Property 


1) Less than one-half of 1 cent. 2) Less than one-twentieth of 1 per cent. 


Net Debt, Per Capita Valuation, 


Conserva 
tion of 
Health 


$17,081 
0 


19,985 
0.37 
2.0 

14,367 
0.27 

1.0 

42,706 

0.80 
5 

66,129 

1.25 

3.5 

14,704 
0.28 

1.0 

20,121 

0.39 








Per capita 


Tax 


harition 
Hospita 

Sanita _ ’ 
tion Highways rections 


1.08 09 
6 18 4 
143,07 17,398 10,903 
2.60 1.76 20 
9.9 6.7 8 
85,21 140,312 5 
1.56 2.57 1 08 
46 7.6 4 
532,981 437,942 177,851 
1.83 8 08 28 
9.5 7.8 
154,67 115,701 8,439 
2.85 2.13 l 
8.7 6.5 
85,001 150,218 106,174 
1.57 2.79 7 
+8 8 6 
90,773 127,516 
1 69 2.37 
5 7.6 
78,663 2 934 6 
1.47 1.36 0.12 
7.4 7.2 0.7 
95,505 81,591 2,288 
1.79 1.53 0.04 
7 5.8 02 
217,015 351,190 128,325 
407 6.59 2.41 
7.5 12.0 44 
139,836 191.9 54,5 
2.64 5. 63 l 
7.4 10.2 2.9 
82,495 303,901 67,404 
1.58 5 82 1.29 
5.6 20 8 46 
57,216 45,122 29,218 
1.11 0.87 0.57 
7.3 58 7 
78,992 107,010 4,914 
1.53 2 07 10 
6.0 8.2 0.4 
86,495 50,970 15,005 
1.68 0.99 ).29 
65.8 4.0 a 
166,951 179,697 42,950 
3.25 50 R4 
9.0 9.7 
4,019 82,979 854 
1.06 1.63 
5.1 7.8 
83,286 131,522 
1 67 6 











3 wraries 
$701,044 $33,909 
12.68 ).61 
56 4 2.7 
672,879 17,845 
12.21 0 
46.5 l 
09.37 951 
16.66 0.7 
49.6 2.2 
1,542,146 58,197 
28.45 1.0 
27.6 1.0 
106,930 2 942 
16.7 0.61 
51.0 1.9 
850,431 19,451 
15.75 0.36 
48.4 1.1 
854,210 29,02 
15.89 
50.7 7 
154,364 of } 
8 51 5 
445 2.9 
881,204 22,580 
16.50 0.42 
62 1.6 
1,307,078 51,112 
24.52 ). 96 
44.9 18 
714,015 36,288 
13.50 06 
8.0 1.9 
17,558 11,342 
7.60 0.22 
7.1 08 
1,643 1,200 
6.41 0.02 
».5 0.2 
767,564 15,45 
14 88 0.30 
58 6 2 
708, 162 13,086 
13.72 0.25 
6.1 10 
811,584 18,335 
lo 82 0.30 
43.8 10 
559,506 17,813 
l 49 0.35 
i) 1.7 
1414 1,500 


For the Same Cities and from the Same Source as the Preceding Table 


Net Dest 


Cities of 50,000 to 100,000 


Total 


$5,215,950 
5,408,457 
4,144,166 
5,427,892 
5,001,234 
7,998,090 
9,388,579 
3,893,562 
3,972,670 
9,117 
4,406,622 
5,229,361 
5,403,375 
1,049,775 
2,225,020 
6,842,843 
3,698,530 
3,850,788 
8,036,675 
8,885,622 
4,018,137 
9,247,310 
13,576,151 
5,458,896 
6,842,647 
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Assessed 

Valuation 

Per for City 
Capita Govt. 

$52.32 

76 

wo) 

48 


1,595 
1,678 
1,289 

421 
1,491.99 
1,033.10 

800. 62 
2,032.00 


Per Capita 





Per 
Capita 
Levy 
for All 


Purposes 


Per 
Capita 
Levy 
for Govt. 
of City 


43.68 


99.700 
97,000 
96,600 
96,100 
1) 93,527 
93,200 
93,100 
90,900 
90,800 
85,700 
85,200 
84,800 
84,200 
83,500 
80,900 
79,300 
78,400 
78,200 


70,800 
70,000 
69,400 
68,600 
68,500 
2) 68.166 
67,800 
67,500 
66,600 





Group VI 


Ne 


Cities of 50,000 to 100 000 





Va 

J 
I ast Uran e N J 
Roanoke, Va 
Lakewood, Ohio 
Wichita Fa lex 
Topeka, Kar 
Jackson, M 
Fresno, Calif 
Portsmouth, Va 
Holyoke, Mass 
Macon, Ga 

f 


Pasadena, Cal! 
Covington, Ky 
Lancaster Pa 
Wheeling, W. Va 
Augusta, Ga 
Newton, Mass 
Oak Park, Ll 
Kalamazoo, Mich 
Decatur, Ill 
Charlotte, N. C 
Kenosha, Wis 
Atlantic City, N. J 
Hammond, Ind 
Pontiac, Mich 
Davenport, Iowa 
Beaumont, Tex 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y 
Malden, Mass 
Woonsocket, R. I 
Newport News, Va. 
New Castle, Pa 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Medford, Mass 
Springfield, Mo 


Columbia, 8. C 


Total 


$5,490,081 
3.349.403 
3,421,562 


5,180,000 














20,53 

rr 
5.05 
6,285.9 
3,060, 80F 
11,476,617 
2,716,919 
7,327 387 


6,029,034 
3,307,049 
2,994,451 
3,903,641 
1,472,520 
3,524,830 


1) Population, state census, 1925 
computed; population not estimated 
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$ 995.35 
75 2,115.17 
1,169.79 
1,991.40 
49 465.50 
32 1,038.84 
64 ¥,763 28 
55 1,307.24 
Y 2,321. 2¢ 
74 1,481.69 
56 1,375 65 
, 8 30 
06 
05 
“tatis 
» 
4 
) 
(>) 
0) 
‘i 
22 
“) 
69 1,093. 28 
”) 45 87 
72 174.63 
2 390.31 
2 2,662 83 
fh 1,263. 28 
10 1,650. 85 
62 589 81 
11 1,934.80 
03 2,025.06 
oa 1,396.99 
3 852 89 
50 383.03 


Population Jan 
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Purposes 


$29.87 
47.05 


30.45 


, 1920. 







4 l 
1,971 21,473 
18 ) 39 
86,820 49,490 
1.59 0.91 
4.7 
5,655 243,118 
6.19 4.49 
6.0 44 
37,111 23,186 
0.68 ).43 
2.1 1 
36.493 15,233 
0.68 0.28 
2.1 0.9 
117,492 35,906 
2.19 0 67 
7.0 2.1 
38,20 1,900 
0.72 0.04 
3.7 0.2 
40,356 12,568 
0.76 0.24 
2 0.9 
46,761 156,776 
0.88 2.94 
1.6 4 
89,275 143,579 
1.6 2.71 
4 7 
22,186 39,060 
0.42 0.76 
1.51 2 
6,923 28.704 
0.1 ) 56 
0.¥ 
6,385 l 
0.12 
0.5 { 
7,738 803 
0.15 13 
U0 5 
67,513 85,687 
1.32 1. 67 
6 $f 
22,985 3. O47 
0.45 0 07 
32, 14¢ 15,011 
0.64 ) 


Levies and Estimated Population 
| 


Pe 
Capita Esti 
Levy mated 
for Govt Popu 
of Cit lation 
$24.88 66,000 
35.72 66,000 
37.21 (1) 65,34 
49 81 65,300 
32 35 (4.800 
4) l 64.000 
43.76 63,300 
21.55 63,200 
44 31 62,200 
39.49 61,900 
4 84 61,700 
26.81 61,300 
16.46 60,700 
39.88 60,400 
18.51 60,100 
79,200 
20.12 58.700 
24.03 7,700 
40.83 (2) 56,208 
26.40 200 
61.96 56.000 
43.04 55,600 
35.26 500 
28.20 55,300 
24.77 55,100 
32.53 54,600 
112.88 54.200 
8.95 54,200 
+31 54.000 
36.82 (1) 53,747 
21.43 53,400 
$2.33 53,400 
4.89 53.300 
35.81 52.900 
37.58 52,300 
18.40 51,700 
26.39 51,600 
33.82 51,600 
41.84 51,300 
23. 63 50,000 
17. 62 50.000 
3) Per capita not 

























E AST SIDE Paving Project, city of Ventura, 
one of the largest single paving jobs ever 

let in California! And the contractors 
are depending on the Hunt Process to do the 
curing—typical of the recognition which this 
improved method is receiving! The largest pav- 
ing contractors in many states depend on the 
Hunt Process for curing their biggest jobs. They 
were not swayed by opinions. Results con- 
vinced them! 


325 jobs 


Hunt Process used in more than 
from Washington, D. C., to Honolulu and not 
a single failure. Makes concrete 812% stronger 


than that cured by “ponding.” (Comparative 


Highway opened to 
through use of Hunt 


crease of cement con 


tent 





National Road Show 
Visit our Booth No. AH-I 
on the Arena Floor of the 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, 
at the National Road Show. 
Movies of actual jobs! At- 
tractive displays. Important 
information! 
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2’2 Million SqFt.Paving Job 
being Cured by Hunt Process 


tests of 296 cores determined this.) 


oO 


Allows opening the road to foot traffic in 48 
hours—light auto trafic in 7 days—heavy traffi 
in 12 days. No dirt to spread on and take off! 
No mud or dust to spoil nearby buildings. 
These are a few of its advantages. The super- 
iority of the Hunt Process to other methods of 
cure has been proven through severe tests made 
by state, county and city engineers and other 
impartial investigators. Ask for our illustrated 
booklet — “Curing Concrete Without Dirt and 
Water by the Hunt Process.” Gives details of 
tests and other important data. 


*Recently, a section MYRVARLAS Jin, 
of California State \ — ' NS a) woo wat 
heavy traffic in 7 days 111 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, California 
Process and slight in Branch Office, 1314 Magnolia Building, Dallas, Texas 
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FTER two months of 
A study and work by a 

special traffic committee, 
the City Council of Indianapolis, 
at its regular meeting on Decem- 
ber 3, adopted an entirely new 
traffic code known as General 
Ordinance 96, 1928. This ordi- 
nance is patterned after, and in 
fact contains the exact phrase- 
ology, of the national Model 
Traffic Ordinance approved and 
recommended for adoption by 
American cities by the final Na- 
tional Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety held in July, 
1928. The only variations from 
the national Model Ordinance 
are those necessitated by the 
limitations imposed by state 
statutes or certain peculiar local 
conditions. 

The two outstanding traffic 
regulatory changes made by the 
adoption of the new rules are: 
the elimination of the yellow or 
caution signal light after the red 
and before the green or go signal, 
which provision has been ap- 


proved by the American Engineering 
Traffic 
Signals (see THe American City for 


Council’s Committee on Street 


December, 1928, page 80); and 
the adoption of the national 
Model Ordinance provision for 
“through” streets whereby traffic 
stopp:ng befcre entering such 
streets retains the right-of-way 
over vehicles approaching from 
the left on such “through” 
streets. 


Regulation and Rights of 
Pedestrians 

The new rules set out in the 
new traffic ordinance for the 
regulation of pedestrian traffic 
are especially noteworthy. They 
provide that pedestrians shall 
not cross an intersection con- 
trolled by a traffic signal light 
against the red light but shall 
remain standing at the curb until 
the green or “Go” signal ap- 
pears; after ouce having started 
to cross an intersection on a “Go” 
signal, a pedestrian will have the 
right-of-way over all vehicles, 
including those making turns, 
and this right-of-way will be 
retained until he has reached the 


Model Traffic Ordinance with Important Addi- 
tional Provisions Adopted in Indianapolis 


By WILLIAM A. BOYCE, JR. 
Crry CLerK or INDIANAPOLIS 





Loading Zones as a Source of 
Municipal Revenue 


One provision of the new Indianapolis 
traffic code which is not to be found in the 
national Model Traffic Ordinance is a pro- 
vision for the establishment of “loading 
zones” and “passenger zones,” upon ap- 
plication of the owner or occupant of any 
street frontage property to the Board of 
Public Safety and the payment of an an- 
nual rental of $50 for the first 18 feet so 
reserved, and $10 annually per foot for 
each additional foot, not to exceed a total 
of 72 feet, and in addition a deposit of $10 
for police markers bearing the inscription, 
“No Parking, Loading Zone” or “No Park- 
ing, Passenger Zone.” The rental feature 
of this provision as to loading and pas- 
senger zones has been in effect in Indian- 
apolis for several years and has not only 
been a source of additional municipal re- 
venue but actually tends to discourage the 
maintenance of these “No Parking” zones 
except in case of actual necessity for legiti- 
mate business concerns. 














opposite side of the intersection or safety 
zone.* A further rule of the Indianapolis 
traffic code provides that pedestrians 


N° 109064 
POLICE NOTICE 


Date Arrested 


License No. 


Name sinh on 

Address___ 

Location of Car Time 
Otlense - 2nd Offense 
Arresting Ofticer Badge No. 


Disobeying traffic signal 

Faiing to dixpisy certificates, leense, lights 
Safety Zone, Driving through. Parking in 
Failing to stop at Boulevard or Prefers 


Parking in aliey 


| Leaving moter running 
LICENSE NO | Overtime Parking 
y a be yr - ap Open muffler 
pe . - fice os 
at Police Hew ar «tween Parking at fireplug 
9 M. and ,. 
ade P.M ss No Mirror on Truck 
Sntuntage ¢ owe 12 A.M Improper Driving of Parking 
Left Side of Street, Driving 
n case of . No parking entrance, Hote 
nie 7 ; f . Unable to Read License \ombe 
arrest 
No Parking on... . ‘ - 
First Offense $2.00 | 


Second Offense vo Driving wrong im 


Third and Over 5.00 


Do Not Mail Checks | 


Perking in Tati Stond 


Braht Light 
=> BRING THIS NOTICE WITH YOU 


THE INDIANAPOLIS POLICE ‘‘STICKER’’ 


The officer check-marks the specific offense, and fills out the 
stub, which he retains. The entire ticket is 4% x 5% inches 
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shall not cross the street or high- 


way between controlled intersec 
tions except at marked or un 
marked crosswalks, thus elimi- 
nating a dangerous practice com 
monly known as jay-walking 


“Possible” Versus “Practicable” 

That extreme care 
exercised in the preparation of a 
traffic ordinance is evidenced by 
a recent decision of our Indiana 
Appellate Court in declaring void 
a provision of an Evansville, 
Ind., traffic ordinance requiring 
vehicles to keep as near the right 
edge of the street as 
The Court in its decision de- 
clared that the use of the word 
“possible” put an unreasonable 


must be 


“possible - 


restriction on the movement of 
without 
authority of law. The new 


vehicles and was 


Indianapolis code has the same 
provision but word 
“practicable” and thus is in bet 


uses the 


ter legal form to withstand such 
judicial criticism. 


Handling the Parking Problem 
With its new traffic code Indianapolis 
s going to attempt to solve two of the 


greatest problems facing Ameri 

can cities, namely, traffic conges 

tion and automobile parking. 
Under the new rules, all parking, 
except for three small areas, will 
be flat to the curb, thus permit- 
ting the movement of two lanes 
of traffic in the same direction 
simultaneously. The handling of 
the parking problem, which is 
permitted for one hour in the 
heavily district and 
for one and one-half hours in the 
remainder of the 
trict, as well as the elimination 
of the double-parker, has been 
handicapped in the past because 
of lack of 


in the traffie ordinance relating 


congested 
business dis- 
teeth 


sufficient legal 


to the payment ol traffic viola- 


ticn notices, more commonly 
( illed “nolice stickers 4 Too 
many of these “stickers” have 
been “taken care of” in past 


*This rule has recently been given 
judicial sanction by the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia in the case 
of Griffith v. Slaybaugh, (See Tue 
American City for December, 1928, 
page 21.) 
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Master Construction 


lass- Overs for Sludge Beds 














Glimpse in Glass-Over at Larchmont, N. Y. Being located in rather a prominent place the 
structure was made with curved eaves to give a pleasing effect. Frame work is steel. All wood- 
work is finest grade of “tank” cypress. 


There’s Over 75 Years 
Back of Our Expert Service 
on Sludge Bed Glass-Overs 


Seventy-five years ago, we started specializ- Practically every operation in their manu- 
ing in Glass Enclosures. facture is carried on in our own plants, of 
which we have three. 


When Sludge Bed Glass-Overs were first 


: : We even own large tracts of standing 
thought of, we at once started working . 
: : ‘ ae cypress, so we can be sure every stick that 
them out with the country’s leading Sani- . . . 
ie goes into our Master Construction, is the 
tary Engineers. : 
grade best adapted to such exacting condi- 





tions. 
This resulted in our adapting our time- 
tested Master Construction for Glass-Overs. Glad to send you a list of our various in- 
Now you can have full advantage of all stallations, also a description by the en- 
that experience, and know you are getting gineers of such notable plants as Boonton, 
the last word in Glass-Overs. N. J., and Marion, Ohio. 








Jord s. Furnham@. 


SLUDGE BED GLASS-OVERS 


Graybar Bldg. Continental Bank Bldg. Harbor Com. Bldg. 
New York Chicago Toronto 


Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Irvington, Denver, Kansas City, Cleveland, Buffalo, Greens- 
boro, St. Louis, Montreal, St. Catharines 
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years by means of the political friend- 
ship route, and yet the average an- 
nual receipts for the past three years in 
Indianapolis have 
thousand dollars from this one source. 
But the widespread abuse of this “sticker 
system” not only prevented the enforce- 
ment of the parking regulations but also 
created general disrespect for all munic- 
ipal traffic rules and law in general. It 
ic high time that the discredited spoils 
system and unsavory political practices 
be expurgated from the police adminis- 
trations of American cities. Until this 
is done, it is useless to attempt to solve 
our municipal, state and national crime 
problems. 
Traffic Violation Notices with “Teeth” 
in Them 

The new “teeth” in the handling of 
traffic violation notices provide for a sys- 
tem of double-checking the issuing and 
paying of these “notices.” All notices 
are printed with stubs attached and both 
serially numbered. At the end of his 
day’s work the traffic policeman turns in 


been over twenty 


the serially numbered stubs of those no- 
he has served during the day 
These are recorded in a book kept by 
the City Clerk and then returned to the 
traffic violations bureau. As rapidly as 
the car appear in response to 
these notices and pay their fees, which 
are $2 for the first offense, $3 for the 
second offense, and $5 for all subsequent 
offenses, the stub records in the 
clerk’s possession are checked accord- 
ingly, he being the official designated to 
receive and give receipts for traffic vio- 
lation Those who refuse to pav 
the fees provided for in the ordinance 
for traffic violations as well as those who 
fail to appear in response to the notices 
are slated in the municipal court and 
stand trial on the charge checked on the 
notice. The stub records of the city 
clerk are checked to conform to the filing 
of these affidavits. 

The ordinance further provides that 
those notices which are canceled for any 
reason must be reported to the city clerk, 
who, once a month, must furnish to the 


tices 


owners 


city 


fees. 


Heroic Attempts in Detroit to Regulate 


ETROIT is attacking the pedestrian 

traffic problem in earnest and dur- 
ing the holiday season instituted a num- 
ber of unique innovations. 

Measures to handle the large holiday 
crowds included the painting of huge yel- 
low footsteps on the sidewalks of Wood- 
ward Avenue at the intersections of Grand 
River and Gratiot Avenues, and State 
Street. These markings are intended to 
keep pedestrians moving in proper lines 
to the right and to encourage them to 
turn square corners. 

Christmas shoppers also were surprised 
to perceive the Woodward Avenue side- 
walks between the Grand River 
and 


Avenue 
State Street crossings divided into 
three separate lanes by painted lines. The 
lane nearest the shop windows was desig- 
nated as the “window shoppers’ lane,” 
while the other two marked pathways 
were allotted to northbound and south- 
bound pedestrians. White signs with a 
greon border and red letters were hung 
above each lane at various points to guide 
the pedestrians. H. M. Gould, Consult- 
ing Traffic Engineer of the city, recom- 
mended this system on the theory that 
most of the confusion on the busiest side- 
walks is due to people heading for the 
same points at the same time, regardless 
of which side of the walk they are on 
or in which direction they are proceed- 
ing. By the painted lines and guiding 
signs, he believed a more orderly pedes- 
trian procession can be maintained. 
Other holiday measures taken were the 
removing of trash cans from the most 
active downtown corners and the abolish- 
ment of news-stands at such paints. The 
best-humored traffic patrolmen on the 
force were grouped in the congested sec- 
tion during the Christmas rush with 
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city council a report showing the num- 
ber and amount of fees collected during 
the preceding month, the number of 
notices sent to the municipal court on 
failure to appear or to pay the fees pro- 
for, and the individual names of 
those car owners whose notices were can- 
celed with the name of the responsible 
authorizing such cancellation. It 

not anticipated that the City Clerk 
ef Indianapolis will have many names of 
citizens to report to the Council as hav- 


vided 


olneial 


ing been guilty of conniving with a city 
official or police officer to cancel his traf 
fie violation notice and thus defrauding 
the city of lawful 

Through the courtesy of the Indian- 
the writer 
enabled to refer the new Indianapolis 
traffic ordinance, before its adoption by 
the City Council, to the Chicago head- 
quarters of the National Safety Council 
for criticism and comment, with the re- 


revenue 


apolis Safety Council was 


sult that the Indianapolis ordinance was 
termed ‘almost a periect traffic ordi- 
nance,” 


Pedestrian Traffic 
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CONGES TION 


DETROIT POLICE 
DEPARTMENT, 


TRAFFIC DIVISTON. 
t-e-28 
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SIDEWALKS IN DETROIT’S CONGESTED SHOPPING DISTRICT DURING CHRISTMAS 
TIME WERE DIVIDED INTO THREE LANES, AS SHOWN IN THE ABOVE DRAWING BY 


A DETROIT 


Copies of the drawing were distributed to the p 
teachers were asked to call the attention of the 


POLICEMAN 


ublic schools, for display on bulletin boards, and 
children to the subject of pedestrian traffic lanes 


Painted lines on the sidewalk, as well as the overhead signs, indicated the lanes 


orders to answer all questions with a 
smile. Mounted officers were assigned to 
special patrol duty along downtown 
illeys to keep trucks from parking on the 
pretext of unloading. The aim to 
keep traffic in a “fluid” rather than a 
“congealed” state. ‘\Semaphores for pedes- 
trian traffic only, were also tried. 

The most unusual experiment contem- 


was 


plated by Mr. Gould for future adoption 
would take the form of “talking traffic 
Under such a system on Wood- 
ward Avenue, loud speakers at congested 
street corners blare forth 
warnings “You have but 10 seconds 
left before the red light flashes; you bet- 
ter not attempt to Woodward 
Avenue at this moment.” 


signs.” 


would such 


as 


cToss 
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LIGHTING EQUIPMENT THAT BRIGHTENS THE PATH TO PROSPERITY @ 
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(D5 HE design of L-M Ornamental street 

lighting units combine aesthetic values 
and scientific principles of street illumination. 
This L-M installation, the Capitol City ; 
Lighting Unit mounted on the Octagonal ‘he History of 
Standard, assures a well lighted street that pee 
offers protection, provides for speedy trafhc ignting 
and gives a general freedom in nocturnal 
activities. 
In planning your next lighting system try 
this modern street lighting combination 
which has beauty in design and efficiency 
in illumination. 





Street santing Recommendations 
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SOUTH MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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In Canada: C: 


rxadian Line Materials, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Export Department: So 5 naa ‘4 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
{uthor of “The Law of 
City Planning and Zoning” 





ZONING and PLANNING 
NOTES 


From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 

Broadway) 











Zoning Ordinances Passed During 1928, 
According to Division of Building and 
Housing, United States Department 
of Commerce, and Not Hitherto 
Reported Here 


Park, Micu 
Harrison, N. Y. 
Huron, 8. Dax. 
Jackson, MIcu. 
Kenmore, N. Y. 
Lake Ptacw, N. Y. 
Lancaster, N. Y. 
Los Gatos, Cauir. 
Rye, N. Y. 
TraFrorD, Pa. 
Weston, Mass. 
Wuire Puarns, N.Y. 
Winnetka, ILL. 
Yazoo Crry, Miss 


Auton, ILL. 
BARNSTABLE, Mass. 
Beprorp, Mass. 
Borse, Ipano 
Bou.per, CoLo. 
CANTON, OHIO 
CoLuMBUS, OHIO 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
Rockaway, 


Guens Fauts, N. Y. 

GRAND JUNCTION, 

CoLo. 

Grosse POINTE 

Writ of Mandamus Denied Where Ap- 
peal to Court Was Not Made 


MaryLanp.—Applestein v. Osborne, In- 
spector of Buildings and Zoning Commis- 
sioner of Baltimore City, Court of Ap- 
peals, reported in Baltimore Daily Rec- 
ord, November 19, 1928—Where the ap- 
plicants for a writ of mandamus have the 
right of appeal to the Baltimore City 
Court from the decision of the Board of 
Zoning Appeals and fail to exercise it, that 
remedy being adequate and convenient, 
the petition for the writ of mandamus 
will be dismissed; there being no right to 
a mandamus where there is another con- 
venient and adequate remedy at law. 

The history of the zoning legislation in 
Baltimore City, and the acts of the Board 
of Zoning Appeals, are discussed. 


Apartment Houses in Single-Family 
Disiricts 

Marytanpn.—The Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Diocese of Maryland v. The Mayor and 
City Council of Baltimore, Baltimore 
City Court, reported in the Baltimore 
Daily Record, October 17, 1928—Appeal 
from the action of the Board of Zoning 
Appeals in granting a permit for the erec- 
tion of an apartment house with apart- 
ments for 100 families in an “F” area dis- 
trict, in which not more than 6 families 
to the acre are allowed. The City Coun- 
cil by ordinance had granted permission 
to one applicant to build an apartment 
house for 45 families, and to another to 
construct one for ninety families, in the 
immediate vicinity of the lots on which 
the applicant in this case is asking for 
the permit for the 100-family house, and 
had refused to pass an ordinance granting 
this applicant the right to construct the 
100-family house. Held, that the building 
of the other two apartment houses did not 


justify the 


case. 


issuance of the permit in this 


Channel Improvements and Riparian 
Rights 
York.—Empire State Railroad 
State, 231 N. Y. Supp. 36 
The state has the right to widen, deepen 
and improve the channel of a navigable 
stream to facilitate public navigation 
thereon, and may perform or direct such 
icts as it may deem expedient to pro- 
mote navigation, without subjecting itself 
to liability to riparian owners for the con- 
sequences thereof, in the absence of wan- 
ion injury, negligence or illegality. 


NEw 


Corporation v. 


Continuance of Major Stable as 
Non+Conforming Use 

PENNSYLVANIA—Appeal of Haller Bak- 
ing Co. from Decision of Board of Ad- 
justment under the Zoning Ordinance of 
City of Pittsburgh, Supreme Court, West- 
ern Division, March Term, 1928.—The ap- 
pellant is the owner of a stable for 25 
horses, located in a single-family zoning 
district before the passage of the ordi- 
nance. This ordinance allows the con- 
tinuance of a nonconforming use existing 
it the time of the adoption of the ordi- 
nance unless discontinued. 

There can be no doubt of the intent 
ind purpose of those who built and owned 
the building; it was for stabling horses 
It was a structure designed for that 

In classifying stables, a building's 
capacity for use is its determinative qual- 
ity, not its actual use. 
for 


usS¢ 


Having a capacity 
more than four horses, it is classed 
as a major stable and it must be an exist- 
ing use. The use for which the property 
is adapted, however, need not be in actual 
operation at the time of the Sdoption of 
the ordinance, if the attending circum- 
stances connected with the property bear 
out the conclusion that the owner intended 
to use property for that purpose. The 
temporary failure to have a tenant in oc- 
cupation at the time the ordinance went 
into effect if coupled with the expecta- 
tion and endeavor to procure a new one, 
although not actual use at that time, is a 
potential use. It had use before, intent 
to continue, and an effort to effectuate the 
purpose. Where a property is built for 
or adapted to a particular use, the ques- 
tion of existing use is determined by as- 
certaining the intent of the owner in con- 
nection with the fact of a discontinuance 
or apparent abandonment of use; it is not 
to be determined on the 
or substantial use on the date of the 
tion of the ordinance 


basis ol actual 


idop- 


“Unnecessary Hardship” 
PENNSYLVANIA—Appeal of Kerr from 
the Board of Adjustment under the Zon- 
ing Ordinance of the City of Pittsburgh, 


ipreme Court, Western District, March 
Term, 1928—Application for a permit to 
build a garage in a residential district 5 
feet from the street, contrary to a 25- 
foot setback for the district. On the lot 
in question it was practically impossible 
to construct a garage located in conform- 
ity with the setback, and, if denied this 
permit to locate in front of it, the ap- 
plicant would suffer grave inconvenience 
ind substantial pecuniary loss. Held, on 
1 review of the circumstances of the case, 
that there was no sufficient reason to dis- 
turb the decision of the Court below in 
sustaining the decision of the Board of 
Appeals, in its discretion, in refusing to 
grant the permit, there being no “unneces- 
sarv hardship” within the 


hw 


méaning of the 


“Contractor’s Plant and Storage 
Thereof” 
ré Appe al of Kiddy 
the Board of Ad- 
tment, Supreme Court, Western Dis- 
ct, March Term, 1928—The appellant 
was his garage for the storage of 
ind builders’ material. The 
was in a “commercial district” in 
the of property for “contract- 
or's plant and storage thereof, except dur- 
ing the course of building construction” 
is forbidden. The appellant contends that 
the building is not used for a “contractor's 
plant and storage thereof.” He points to 
definition of the word “plant” in the 
Standard Dictionary as a 
cnines, tools, 


PEN NSYLVANIA.—I/n 
the 


; 


from Decision of 


using 
cement 
gurage 


which use 


“set of ma- 
necessary to conduct a 
The 
has previously defined 
property owned or used in 
some trade or 
in which it 


etc., 


mechanical business.” how- 


ever, 


Court, 
“plant” as 
carrying on 
the cases 
is so defined, and holds that 
the appellant is therefore using his prop- 


business,’ cites 


erty to the ordinance 


Phe 


S Is a 


contrary 
appellant claims that the use in this 
nonconforming existing at 
the time of the passage of the zoning ordi- 

The garage erected until 
the p ordinance; but 
the appellant's father-in-law, from whom 
the appellant obtained title, had previ- 
ously dumped cement and building mate- 
rial the ground, and covered it with 
1 tarpaulin. Held, that the appellant 
could not claim a non-conforming use 
existing at the time of the 
ordinance 


USé€ 


nance was not 


ilter 


issage of the 


on 


passage of the 


A Notable Report on Billboard 
Regulation 

The Niagara Frontier Planning 
retained Carlos C. Alden, Dean oi 
the University of Buffalo Law School, to 
draft a bill for the regulation of billboards 
on privately owned land abutting on the 
state and county highways of the state. 
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Haphazard 
street lighting 
—lights strung 
or set along streets 
or highways by guess- 
work or rule-of-thumb—is 
never efficient and seldom ef- 
fective. 








The illustration at the left 
shows the Holophane BI-LUX 
refractor which is one of the 
many different types in the 
Holophane line. This retractor 
is a Holophane specific for in 
creasing the effectiveness and 
efficiency of ornamental street 
lighting. 




















Such lighting often results in glare, 
in dark areas between lamps, in wasted 
current and in high costs of installation and 
maintenance. 





Holophane street lighting is efficient. It is the ap- 
plication of Holophane Refractors in accordance with 
the fundamental principles of Scientific Street Lighting. 
Such cities as Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, New Orleans and many others use 

Holophane Street Lighting. 







For further particulars, for data on specific installations, for lighting 
recommendations for streets, parks, bridges, highways, etc., get in touch 
with the Street Lighting Engineers of the General Electric Company, the West- 
inghouse Co., the Line Material Co. or the Holophane Co., 342 Madison Ave., N. Y. 





HOLOPHANE 
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In the report of the Board, entitled 
“Land of the Noble Free,” the text of 
the bill, and the reasoning and precedents 
supporting it, are given. The report states 
that a bill substantially in the form given 
will be introduced at the coming session 
of the State Legislature. The report 
should be read by all students of this sub- 
ject who believe that new remedies for 
this evil must be found. 


Dr. Raymond Unwin to Prepare London 
Regional Plan 

A news item in the English Garden 
Cities and Town Planning for December, 
1928, states: 

“The Greater London Regional Plan- 
ning Committee have appointed Dr. Ray- 
mond Unwin, the distinguished architect, 
as technical expert, to prepare a regional 





plan for their area, which is the same as 
that of the London Traffic Committee, ex- 
tending to a radius of about 25 miles from 
Charing Cross. 

“Dr Unwin completes his service under 
the Ministry of Health towards the end 
of the year, and the appointment will date 
from January 1. 

“Dr. Unwin is well known as having laid 
out the first Garden City, Letchworth, and 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb. 

“During the war he was Director of 
the Housing Branch, Ministry of Muni- 


tions, and after the war became Chief 


Architect to the Housing Department of 
the Ministry of Health, being subsequently 
made chief technical officer for building 
and town-planning. 

“He is well acquainted with town-plan- 
ning in the United States, which he has 
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frequently visited, and he was this year 
elected at Paris president of the Inter- 


national Federation for 
Town-Planning.” 

The same issue contains the following 
editorial comment: 

“Greater London Leads the Way, after 
New York 

“We observe with delight that Dr. Ray- 
mond Unwin, in relinquishing his post at 
the Ministry of Health, is appointed the 
chief technical expert to the Greater Lon- 
don Regional Committee. As the de- 
signer of Letchworth he is well known all 
over the world, and in the smaller cosmos 
of our Association is much respected. 
With Mr. Thomas Adams, also once of 
Letchworth, working for New York, two 
great cities are to receive the best ad- 
vice.’ 


Housing and 








THE MON 





TH IN 





PUBLIC HEALTH 


Conducted by JAMES A. TOBEY, Dr. P. H. 














The Carbon Monoxide Hazard 

HE deaths from carbon monoxide poi- 

soning which unfortunately occur 
every winter are among those which are 
absolutely preventable. These deaths are 
most frequently due to the carelessness of 
persons who allow themselves to be shut in 
garages where automobile motors are run- 
ning, though a number are also caused by 
defective or improperly operated gas ap- 
pliances and furnaces. 

For every death from a disease there 
are usually several cases of illness from 
the same cause, a condition which seems 
to be as true of carbon monoxide poison- 
ing as it is in the case of certain of the 
communicable diseases. Lassitude, head- 
aches, dizziness, upset stomach and other 
symptoms may often be due to acute or 
chronic poisoning by the colorless, odor- 
less gas known as carbon monoxide, which 
comes from automobiles, illuminating gas, 
and the burning of coal. 

Sixteen rules for the prevention of car- 
bon monoxide poisoning are offered in 
Chicago’s Health for November 6, 1928. 
They suggest that carburetors be properly 
adjusted; that motors be not raced when 
standing and be shut off at stops and when 
anyone is underneath the cars; that if 
motors are running indoors the exhaust be 
piped outside; that motorists avoid traffic 
jams if possible (which it seldom is in 
cities) ; that rubber hose never be used on 
gas appliances; that such appliances be 
properly adjusted and kept in repair; that 
gas be not burned in tightly closed rooms; 
that places where gas is used be ven- 
tilated; and that hot-air furnaces be in 
good repair and free from leaks. 

Possible perils of carbon monoxide in 
city streets were discussed in this depart- 
ment some months ago, when it was re- 
ported that experiments by the United 
States Public Health Service had failed to 
show a dangerous concentration of carbon 








monoxide in urban streets. Recently an 
investigation of this gas in the streets of 
Chicago was made by three local officials 
there—a sanitary engineer, Joel I. Con- 
nolly; a chemist, M. J. Martinek; and an 
industrial sanitation worker, J. J. Alberly 
—who report their results of examining 
690 street air samples in the American 
Journal of Public Health for November, 
1928. This valuable study is also referred 
to in the number of Chicago's Health 
mentioned above. 

Mr. Connolly and his colleagues found 
that, in general, the amount of carbon 
monoxide in the air of city streets other 
than streets on which automobile traffic 
is especially heavy is insufficient to con- 
stitute a serious public health hazard 
The automobile boulevards do, however, 
occasionally have enough of the 
menace the health of those exposed for 
several hours, and such boulevards do not 
afford satisfactory sources of air for living 
quarters opening on them. Th: 
report that the air of th 
double-deck streets is, as might be ex- 
pected, much more polluted than in the 
upper levels, and they recommend inves- 
tigation of means for mechanical ventila- 
tion of such streets. They 
that idling of motors on streets should br 
restricted to a minimum. 


gas to 


authors 


lower levels of 


also 


suggest 


Books Not Dangerous as Carriers 
of Disease 
— communicable diseases of man are 
in general, transmitted in one of thre¢ 
ways: by direct contact between an in- 
fected person or animal and an uninfected 
susceptible individual; by insects, such as 
mosquitoes, lice, fleas, ticks, and flies; and 
by the ingestion of contaminated sub- 
stances, such as water, ice, milk, and food 
The micro-organisms which cause diseas¢ 
must have suitable homes, for these germs 
can thrive best only in man or certain 









inimals and sometimes in appropriate 


foods. Outside of these hosts they soon 
pe rish 

Freshly contaminated non-living §ar- 
ticles may act as mechanical carriers of 


bacteria for short periods, but their im- 
portance as factors in the spread of disease 
In slight. 
from 


Venereal disease may be caught 
1 recently contaminated toilet seat, 
but practically all of it is acquired by di 
rect 
day to be 


contact. Fomites are recognized to- 
about as important to public 
health as is fumigation, which has 
relegated to the limbo of obsolete 


tices 


been 
prac- 


These facts have rece ntly been confirmed 


by a committee of the British Board of 
Educ ition As reported in the Lancet 
for November 17, 1928, this committee, 


comprised of representatives of the patho- 
logical laboratory of the Ministry of 
Health, several urban school 
medical officers, 
of large public 


county and 
and three 


schools 


medical officers 
has advised that 


books cannot be considered 


as dang rous 

A book can 
become infected only in the hands of an 
infected person and even if it 
then remain 
tim 


sources Of inlectious diseases 


did would 
dangerous for only a brief 

In the 
Council, 
routine. For that matter, the disinfection 
would be of little value 
were reached by the 
here are so many mor 
tant lac 


schools of the London County 


books are not disinfected as a 


unless every page 
disinfecting agent 
real and Impor- 
tors in the spread of diseases that 
the role of books in thei conveyance 1s 


; 


most insignincant 


Prizes for County Sanitation 
Boor showing the 
highest percentage of homes sanitated 
between June, 1928, and June, 1931, will 
be awarded a prize of $500, according to 


county of Virginia 


Wind and Rain 


can’t blow out this warning 


THE NEW 
EVEREADY PORTABLE ELASHER 





3LIZZARDS blow .. . driving sleet 


freezing into ice as soon as ground is touched. 
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Through the whole night the Eveready 
Portable Flasher shoots out its warning 
flashes. This is one flasher that cannot be 
drowned out or blown out. The Eveready 
Portable Flasher is as sure, as dependable, 
as certain in January snow storms as on the 
gentlest night in June. 

Eveready Dry Cells — four of them — 
insure constant flashing in the wettest and 


windiest weather. 


\ warning light is a guardian of human 
life. The absolute, unwavering dependabil- 
ity of such a light is more important than 
any other consideration. Eveready Portable 
lashers are more dependable than oil lamps 
and can be serviced for only $!0 a year. 
Sold through National Carbon Company 


distributors. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Ine. 
New York, N. Y. 


Branches 
Atlanta Chicago Kansas City 
Long Island City San Francisco 
Unit Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Specifications: Height 16 inches. Diameter of 
base 7 inches. Weight, including batteries, 16} 
pounds. Requires four standard Eveready 6-inc/ 
Dry Cells connected in series to deliver 6 wolts 
Extra 6-volt lamp inside battery housing. Bat 
tery compartment constructed of seamless ste: 
attractively finished in red. Top of flasher cad 
mium plated for weather protection. Heavy 
fresnel type red glass lens. Padlock for batter 
compartment with an extra-long hasp so tha 
the device can be chained. This flasher is 

rugged construction throughout and entirely 

weather-proof. 


PORTABLE FLASHER 


—dry battery operated 
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an item in the Virginia Medical Monthly 
for November, 1928. There will also be a 
second prize of $300 and a third of $200, 
each of the three prizes being offered by 
the State Department of Health to the 
organization in the winning county instru- 
mental in securing the highest percentage 
of sanitated homes. 


Responsibility for Typhoid 
Epidemic 

S reported in THe American Ciry for 
d November, 1928 (page 152), polluted 
water caused a disastrous outbreak of ty- 
phoid fever in Olean, N. Y., early in Sep- 
tember. Before it had been controlled, 
the epidemic resulted in 212 cases and 18 
deaths. Like so many other water-borne 
typhoid epidemics, this one was ap- 
parently due to gross carelessness on the 
part of municipal officials in charge of th 
supervision of the water-supply 

An investigation of this outbreak was 
made by the State Commissioner of 
Health and is reported in abstract in 
Health News of New York for November 
26, 1928. Acording to the findings, an 
auxiliary water-supply at South Olean was 
taking sewage-polluted water from the Al- 
legheny River through a broken pipe con- 
necting wells on one side of the river 
with the pumping-station on the other. 
This water was treated with a quantity of 
chlorine insufficient to prevent the con- 
tamination. As a consequence, several 
thousand cases of diarrhea occurred after 
the middle of August and the typhoid 
epidemic became rampant in September. 

The water officials were stated to be 
negligent in not taking cognizance of the 
presence of B. Coli in 9 of 16 samples of 
this water, as well as fluctuations in the 
pumpage, during July, August and Sep- 
tember. The findings also report that the 
local health officer was negligent in not re- 
porting the diarrhea cases to the State 
Department of Health, as required by law, 
and that there were no tests for excess 
chlorine, nor were there daily bacterio- 
logical tests. 

As a consequence of this apparent in- 
competence and negligence, 18 presumably 
useful lives have been lost and the mu- 
nicipality will undoubtedly have to pay 
heavy damages, as the courts have fre- 
quently held that a city, while not an in- 
surer of the purity of the water it sup- 
plies, is nevertheless liable for injuries due 
to negligence in permitting contamination. 


Are Epidemics News? 
HENEVER an epidemic occurs, 
various interests in the community 
always endeavor to prevent news of its 
existence reaching the people and particu- 
larly the outside world, usually for fear 
that business in the suffering locality may 
be affected. The State Commissioner of 
Health of Massachusetts, Dr. George H. 
Bigelow, has recently demanded that such 
practices cease, and in making this de- 
mand has cited numerous instances of at- 
tempted covering-up of facts about epi- 
demics. 
“It is high time,” says the Boston Globe 
in an editorial in its edition of November 
30, 1928, “some responsible authority 








brought this matter to public attention 
and exposed the fallacy, in political and 
economic thinking, which underlies it.’ 
The Globe points out that Dr. Bigelow in- 
sists that it is the height of folly to fol- 


low the practice of “hushing uy lacts 
ibout idemics, because the peopl 
deprived of necessary knowledge about 


their own welfare, and becaus« only when 
the truth 1s permitted to emerge is it 
yssible to take steps to prevent periodic 


recurrence of these misfortunes 


rhis poignant editorial closes with the 
Statement that no com! nity large ofr 
small, gains by permitting a powerful few 
to impose a veto upon public informa- 
tion in matters of vital public concern 


Uniforms for Health Employees 


. a number of cities, sanitary inspectors 
nd other employees of health depart- 
ments are bedecked in distinctive uni- 


forms. Data gathered on 49 cities in New 
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York by the State Bureau of Municipal 
Information show, however, that uniforms 
are the exception rather than the rule in 
that state Thus, in 31 of the 49 cities 
no uniforms are worn by health depart- 

ersonnel, while in ten other in- 


tay e the, 


ire worn only by nurses. In 


wo cities meat Inspectors wear unllorms, 
nd in three the laboratory workers are 
id to do so. Of the eighteen cities which 
require some of their health workers to 
ear in uniform, only eight furnish and 

i\ lor these rect terments 


Publishing Data on Bacteria 
in Milk 
Out of 51 cities in New York in which 
bacteriological counts of milk are made at 
regular intervals, only 19 publish these 
results, and of these only 15 use the news- 
iccording to a report com] tiled by 
the State Bureau of Municiy il Informa- 


Notable Housing Conference to be Held in 


Philadelphia 


_ ought to be the largest and 
most interesting housing gathering 
in America since the war will meet at the 
Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia, January 28 
to 30, at the call of the National Housing 
Association, and with the cooperation of 
the Philadelphia Housing Association and 
other local bodies. 


During the more than five years since 
a national housing conference has been 
held in the United States, many old prob- 
lems of housing betterment and slum 
elimination have been studied from fresh 
points of view; and developments in re- 
lated fields—the tremendous increase in 
the use of the automobile, new ideas in 
city and site planning, etc—have opened 
up new vistas well worth careful explora- 
tion. 


As this issue of THe American Crty 
goes to press the final program of the Phil- 
adelphia meeting has not been announced 
It is expected, however, that the subjects 
to be discussed will include among others 


This Month 


4 Slum Clearance Policy and Program 
Is Government Aid Necessary in House Financ- 
ng? 


Do the Building and Loan Associations Achieve 
Their Purposes? 

New Ideas in Developing Residential Districts 

How Many Rooms Can a Workman Pay For? 

What the Rest of the Country Can Learn from 

Philadelphia 

Replanning Great Cities 

How Shall Regional Plans Be Made Effective’ 

Building Methods and Materials 

The Cost of Dirty Air—or Money to Burn 

Housing and Health 

Do We Want Three-Level Streets? 

If these or other housing problems are 
puzzling your city, you can get some light 
on them by attending the Philadelphia 
meeting. If, on the other hand, you have 
found the answer to some of these ques- 
tions, the delegates at Philadelphia will be 
glad to hear your story in the discussions 
which will follow the set papers 

Copies of the final program will be ob- 
tamable early this month from Lawrence 
Veiller, Secretary and Director, National 
Housing Association, 105 E. 22nd St., New 
\ ork 


New National Organization Formed in Support of 
the Eighteenth Amendment 


EPRESENTATIVES of 33 of the 

most prominent temperance bodies 
in the country, following a series of meet- 
ings in Washington during December, 
formed a new organization to be known 
as the National Conference of Organiza- 
tions Supporting the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. This central organization, which 
will replace the National Legislative Con- 
ference, is described by some of its spon- 
sors as “the largest and most influential 
federated movement of national temper- 
ance organizations that has ever taken the 
field.” Education of college students, 
scientific temperance instruction in public 
and private schools and colleges, and the 
dissemination through every possible 
means of the doctrine of the worthiness of 
prohibition and abstinence, will have a 
large part in the conference program, ac- 





cording to a statement issued following 
the organization meeting. The old organ- 
ization out of which the new one was 
formed, it was added, was limited to the 
consideration of legislation affecting pro- 
hibition and of party platforms and candi- 
dates, whereas the new compact has 
unanimously adopted a constitution which 
commits it to programs covering every 
possible phase of prohibition and the 
aleohol problem. 

The Reverend Arthur J. Barton, of At- 
lanta, Ga., Social Service Secretary of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, and Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
Anti-Saloon League of America, was 
elected President. Provision was made for 
meetings of the Conference in Washing- 
ton annually on the second Wednesday in 
December 
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Public Support of Public Works 





Projects 


EW SCHOOLS, better streets, 
adequate sewage disposal systems, modern — 
street lighting—these and other civic im- 
provements follow quickly, once community 
officials have won public support for their 


administration. Unhampered by doubts, 
criticism, and restrictions, officials and civic 


leaders who have the public’s confidence 


can then develop their plans freely and to 
the best interests of the whole community. 
Improvements that otherwise might take 
years to, bring about are planned and ex- 
ecuted with the least possible opposition 


and delay . 


And although citizens are usually reluctant to 


yte tax increases and property assessments, they 


a" are beginning to appreciate the value of public 
fal P al Columns betterments. Therefore, they will generally give 
f Pngis News-Record their wholehearted support lavelonune rO- 
, ’ ieir wholehearted support to development pro 
ac. es 
ti grams tf they have the assurance that the community's 
t ’ , , 
Ne 1S 0e@1? arejully expended, 
lf 
! ri? To give them this assurance, public officials 


who appreciate the value of public confidence have 
found it essential to positively insure the most wide- 
pread competition in the letting of all contracts. 


The first step in accomplishing this is to advertise 


itionally for bids on construction, equipment, 
and supplie Unrestricted bidding and national 


advertising of contracts guarantee the greatest 


ossible savings through maximum competition, 





and are therefore a definite assurance to the public 
that contracts are being awarded freely, without 


prejudice, and to the public’s best interests. 











Official Proposal Advertising Department 


ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York City 


Member A. B.C.& A.B. P. 
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THE CITY'S LEGAL RIGHTS 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


AND DUTIES 














A City Has the Right to Regulate the 
Grade of Private Driveway Crossings on 





Sidewalks.—An ordinance of the city of 
Chicago required a property owner to se- 
cure the consent of the city council to a 
change of a sidewalk grade where thi 
sidewalk is to be crossed by a privat 
driveway (Wilmot vs. City of Chicago 
160 N. E., 206.) Listen to what the Court 
says 

‘To allow a property owner to arrogat: 
to himself the right to change the grade 
of a sidewalk where it been 
lished by the city council, in the manner 
sought to be done by appellee, would put 
it within the power of the property owner 
to render the sidewalk dangerous to per- 
using the same. A driveway con- 
structed as he re proposed, sloping from th 
property line to the curb, with one sid 
of the adjacent sidewalk higher than the 
driveway and the other side lower, might 
well be the many accidents in 
rainy or snowy weather or when the driv 


has estab- 


sons 


cause of 
way was coated with ice or sleet.” 


A Water System Plan Approved at an 
Election Could Not Be Substantially 
Modified.—After the electors of defendant 
city had approved a bond issue to prov ide 
water-mains in certain the 
\uthorities undertook to modify the plan 
so approved by changing the street in 
which the mains was to be laid 
Injunction against the change was decreed 
by the Washington Supreme Court in th« 
case of George vs. City of Anacortes, 265 
Pac., 477 


city 


streets, city 


one of 


Replying to a contention that 
has the right to abandon an im- 
provement project, even after its approval 
by the the Court remarked 

‘ To this general proposition assent may 
Many might 
fter approval that would make it unwisé 


r le ctors, 


be given situations Arist 
for the city to proceed with a project, and 
abandonment might be a proper action to 
take. But that is ‘far from that 
when a plan has been presented to the 
voters and approved by them, portions 0 
the plan may be abandoned at the will of 
the city officers and the balances 
with The record here presents no ¢ hangs 
of situation requiring a departure from the 


saying 


proce ded 


plan—lack of feasibility, or any reason 
other than a desire to substitute a dif- 
ferent plan than that submitted to the 
cnanla® 


Fire-Patrol Service Is a Proper Aux- 
iliary to a Municipal Fire Department. 
—Patrol service is auxiliary to a fire de- 
partment,” remarked the Missouri 
preme Court in the case of State vs. Kan- 
sas City, 4S. W. (2d), 427, “and we think 
falls within the authority given the city 
to maintain such department. Certainly 
it falls within the general welfare claus: 
of the charter providing for the ‘good gov- 


su- 





ernment, health, and welfare of the city 
its trade, commerce and manufactures.’ ” 

Upholding a contract with an 
tion for the maintenance of a patrol ser- 
vice, which pre viously had been ope rated 
by the city, the Court said 


associa- 


“Authority to maintain a patrol includes 
1uthority to contract for its maintenance 
The voters did not leave the question in 
doubt when they adopted the charters of 
1908 and 1925. Authority was not only 
given to maintain a patrol, but authority 
was expressly given to contract with any 
individual, association, o corpo! 


for 


ition 


ils mamtenance 





AN INDEX TO 
LEGAL DECISIONS 


reported by Mr. Street in THE 
AMERICAN City during the four 
years 1924-1927 inclusive, ap- 
pears in THe Municrpar INpEx 
for 1928 (pages. 110-115). 











Dance 


Upheld. 


An Ordinance § Forbidding 
Halls in Residential Districts Is 


An ordinance of the city of Port Arthw 
lexas, declares dance halls in residenti 
neighborhoods to be nuisances It defin 


1 dance hall as a place where public dances 


re given for an admission fe nd defi 
residence neighborhood as being a block 
in which a majority of the houss 
d for residential purposes, or whe 
re 1S a private residence within 150 
This measure was sustained | tl 
l'exas Court of Civil Appeal being 
valid, in the case of Bielecki vs. City of 


Port Arthur, 2 S. W. (2d), 1001 
extended review of court decisions on tl 


the Texas Court said 


sublect, 


“The operation ol & public dance hall 
within the residence districts of 
per se a nuisance This does n 
follow from the manner of its operation 
permitting a redress by the regulation of 
the manner of its operation, because it 
cannot be operated in a residence dist! 
so as to obviate the objectionable features 


Therefore, the failure to embody in an or 


dinance declaring public dance halls « 
ted in residence districts to be nuisance 
rule or criterion by which to det 
whether or not they are in fact nuisance 
does not render the ordinance void 


“The grant of power by the Legislat 
to the city of Port Arthur to define ar 
ibate nuisances and t inish their au 
thors being constitutional, and the opera 
tion of a public dance hall in a resident 





a 
; 

strict being hurtful to the health and 
of the neighborhood and prejudicial 


to the best interests of the public, that is, 


being intrinsically and inevitably a nu 
sance the determination by the city of 
Port Arthur under its charter provision 


that they are nuisances, and should be pro 
the legis- 
upon it, and 
icknowledged 


ind conclusive, in 


hibited, is a proper exercise of 
conferred 
such determination must be 
bw the 


ibsence of abuse of 


ive discretion 


courts as binding 
disere tion or dis 
trades and oc- 


rimination between law! 


itions 


A City Is Liable for Negligent Opera- 
tion an Not Used for 
Governmental Purposes.—A resident of 
Portland whilk 
hall in an 
but not 

When 


city failed to est 


of Auditorium 


Ure fell down a st 
unlighted 
the 


sed for governmental pur] 


urway 
ng through an 
owned by city 


iditvorium 


oses 


used by tl 
fendant city im its governmental capac 
generally in the. pet 


ny governmental duty. It is 


( f Portland 


265 Pac., 433.) 
City Could Not Retroactively 
iis Water-Rates Under an Existing Con- 
tract.—A resolution of thi 


Increase 


governing 


ry rting to retro 


mpting to «de 
, corporation’s vested rights un 
the contract, held the New 

(‘ourt of Chancery in the case of Federal 
Dock Co. vs. City of 


| 5 5 


Jers y 
> building & Dry 
B mine, 141 Atl 


A City Held Liable for Negligence of 
the Driver of a Street Flusher.— Whether 


reet flusher is to garded as being 


ted as a health 1 re, making tl 
Immune | | or in 4 
d in its oper ! whether 
regarded t v ypperated to } p 
i reets er ndition for public 
- |, mak I ( l le for such 





question considered by 


Minnesot Supreme Court in the 
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HIS Master Equipment for the McCormick- 
Deering Tractor is designed and built with one 
thought in mind—to help YOU do a real job under 
any conditions—with the least man power, in the 


shortest time! 


All we ask is that you sit behind the Trackson 
Full-Crawler—Feel its dominating brute force under 
you—Ride with it through and over the most stub- 
born obstacles. Its mighty grip and sure-footed 
power will astound you! Its simplicity of con- 
struction also permits quick, easy change of equip- 
ment. Off with one piece—on with the other. No 
complicated hook-ups or long delays. Eager, versa- 


tile power—when and where you want it! 


Whatever the job—excavating, earth-moving, snow 
removal, hauling, plowing, stump-pulling, back- 
filling, searifying, grading, leveling and crowning, 
sub-grading, resurfacing—Trackson equipment is 


ready to save you time, men, money. 


Let us tell you about the Trackson Full-Crawler, 
Shovel, Crane, Bulldozer and Loader—the equipment 
with hundreds of uses! Let Trackson Power serve 


and save for you. Write for full details . . . NOW! 


JTrackson Company 
FULL-CRAWLERS & TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 
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case of McLeod vs. City of Duluth, 218 
N. W., 892. The Court decided that a 
street flusher was being operated in th 
latter capacity when its driver negligently 
caused injury to plaintiff, and hence judg- 


ment against the city was affirmed. The 
Court said: 
In this state, the rule is well estab- 


lished that the city is under legal obliga- 
tion to exercise reasonable care to keep 
and maintain the streets in safe condition 
for public use, and is liable in its corpo- 
rate character for a negligent failure of 
compliance therewith. In the maintenanes 
of the street, it serves itself by guarding 
against the consequences of defecti 
function.” 

Distinguishing between the functions of 
the old-time street sprinkler as a 
settler of dust and the modern 
Chief Justice Wilson of the 
Court remarked: 

“The use the street flusher is the 
modern way of cleaning the paved street 
of dirt, rubbish, and obstructions. Were 
it hauled away by a man with a horse 
and cart, it would not be a governmental 
function.” 


mere 
flushe r, 
Supreme 


of 


Validity of Statute Requiring Prefer- 
ence to Materials Produced in State in 
Constructing Public Works.—Concern- 
ing the validity of Colorado statutes, re- 
quiring certain preference to be given to 
materials produced in the state in letting 
contracts for public work, the Supreme 
Court of that state said in the 
City and County of Denver vs. 
266 Pac., 214: 

“In the course of our consideration of 
this case, some of us have been in doubt 
as to the constitutionality of the said sec- 
tions 453-455, lest they might amount to 
a restriction of commerce between states, 
and subvert or abridge the right of citi- 
zens of other states, or deny equal protec- 
tion of the laws, but our doubts are set 
at rest by Heim vs. McCall, 239 U. S., 175, 
36 S. Ct., 78, 60 L. Ed., 206, which holds 
that the state may buy of whom it will, 
and that the municipalities are 
struments of the state, 
as the state directs.” 


case of 


Bossie, 


mere in- 
and so must buy 


Failure to Attach Picture of Equip- 
ment Defeated Bid; Fire-Engine Pur- 
chase Did Not Require Competitive 
Bidding.—The lowest bidder for furnish- 
ing combination fire-department equip- 
ment consisting of combination pumpers 
sued to rescind an award of the contract 
to a higher bidder but failed, in the 
of Hahn Motor Truck Corp. vs. Atlan- 
tic City, 140 Atl., 675, decided by the 
New Jersey Supreme Court. 

The Court held that because plaintiff 
had failed to submit pictures of apparatus 
of the type to be bought by defendant 
city, as required by the notice inviting 
proposals, rejection of plaintiff’s bid was 
justifiable on that ground. 

But the Court held that there was a 
still broader ground for sustaining the 
city’s award, and that was that the New 
Jersey statute requiring the purchase of 
“materials” and “supplies” under competi- 
tive bids where the amount involved ex- 
ceeds $500 does not apply to the purchase 
of fire apparatus. The Court said: 





Case 


No could 


city draft specifications for 

fire apparatus which would apply to all 
fire apparatus of the kind desired. Ther 
n be no standard specinications ior s h 

para Ss Each 1 n I his 

paratus nader atents r sses ag 
signs different from tl | nu- 
f ers I s these differ es WV h 
Ps) port th ‘ ill 0) th S ; 

ra S ae DY r ich mar re over 
that manufactured by his cor etitors. We 
think a « y irchasing fit ipparatus h 
some d ion, withir r ln 

» th ratus whicl ‘ purcl 


Improvement of an Alley Was Equiva- 
lent to an Acceptance of Its Dedication 
to Public Use; Obstruction Did Not Bar 
Rights of City.—The fact that a cit) 
never formally accepte d a dedication 
an alley on a recorded plat did not defeat 
the city’s right to continued control over 
the same, where it had paved ind other- 
wise improved the alley (Ann Arbor 
Lodge, No. 325, B. P. O. E., vs. C 
Ann Arbor, 218 N. W., 805 
the Michigan Supreme Court.) 


ol 


ity ol 


ided by 


dec 


In the same opinion, the Court ruled 


that an abutting property owner whos« 
building wrongfully obstructed part of the 
alley could not assert a loss of municipal 


control 
part 


on a theory of non-user of 


that 


An Abutter Could Not Withdraw His 
Name from a Paving Petition After It 
Had Been Filed with the Clerk. 
who signs a petition or a consent to pa' 
withdraw hi 

consent h 


city, holds the 


{ ne 
ving 
ordinarily has no right to 
ifter the 
been filed with the 
Court in 
Bolton, 
Court declared 
“There is 
that 
Stance 
take. 
man is presumed to know 
signers of the original petition 
sumed to have known, wher 


name petition or 


Supreme the ¢ 


Dawson vs. 143 8S. I 119 


no 


illegation in th 


signatures were obtained in anv 


by either fraud, accident, o1 
Under the presumption that « 





in writing the only instrument wh 
could put the provision of their charter 
into operation, the results legally 
quent upon their action. We think 
upon principle they are estopped té 
stroy the instrumentality which 


themselves assisted in creating Were tl 


rule otherwise, there would frequent] 
instances where at considerable tro 
ind expense the municipal authorities 
cities and towns in this state would init 
ate improvements looking to the 1 

of streets under petitions that might 


well-nigh unanimous, and 
sembled to finally pass on ju 
would find that so many had withdra 


when the y 


wn 
after the preliminary investigations wl ch 
should have been made by the council as 
to the feasibility and probable cost of th 
grading and paving, if there were no other 


objections, that they find themselves and 
their acts placed in a ridiculous position 

“Tt must be presumed that no owner 
of city property will sign a petition which 
he knows will entail upon him his propor- 
tionate share of the expenditures and sub- 
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ect his pro} rty oal } ther Wi hout 
areful conside ration 

B 4 of the just ul » eme 

( sented Ir he con s10n 
I if tl ma I nd cite a s10ns 
ippellate : Indiana, Ala- 

New Jerse N \ Arkansas 

Per lvar I i 4 peti- 
entit Ss name 

t h on 
Maintenance of a Sewer Involves a 


Governmental Activity, 


Exempting a 


City from Damage Liability.-A break in 
re i I KA | explosion 
} i est! l t | I K WAs 
harged by I \ ! s o be 
due to fault of | 1 U lay 
ing a sewer near tl y nd of the 
gas company, in g per ro 
tect the main. In the Foster vs 
Capital Electric Gas & Ele CC 265 
Par 8] the Kansa suprem Court de- 
led that the city was not liable, both 
because the explosion could 1 e said 
to be the proximate and natural 1 It of 
any negligence on the irt ¢ tt city, 
ind because in maintaining the ewer, 
the city was engaged in a go ental 

The Lower of Two Bids May Be the 

“Best” Bid.—That the law need not be 
1 according to strict rules gram- 
shown by the decision of the Okla- 
Supreme Court to the ffect that 
ol iy be legally the lowes ind best” 
bidder for public work, within tl ean 
g ot a statute providing yr competitily 
re il hough tl i\ I t wi 

Whit ( Pawhusk 265 
r L059 R hat 

Oo ce 
| and ( 

i that 
: Ww rig 

} 

City Authorities Have Large Discre- 
tion in Determining the Need for Street 
Widening.— The Col lo S 1e Court 
lately refused to d lit ir 

iening oO ul I l 

1 jog « Der he 
invo ‘ 
Said the ( rt (¢ ( Der 
vs. Bargan Land «& | C 
2967 Pac 105 
In d 
et! Ol ! I 
l} ! I l 0 
when it ( ' 
oppre el will ¢ 
That the conditions at the 
tion should be remedied eyond q 
yn; and we cannot g 
he proposed plan to ret ndi- 
tions, the municipality has a di 
cretion, or that it is otherwise ng in 
such manner as to justify a court in re- 
straining the municipality from carrying 


out such a plan.” 
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Orders for books reviewed in this department will be filled promptly by THE AMERICAN CITY 
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The American Community in Action.—By 
Jesse Frederick Steiner American Social 
Science Series, under editorship of Howard 


W. Odum, University of North Carolina. Henry 


Holt and Company. 1928. xii + 392 pp. 
$3.50. 
The value of actual community records as 


concrete material to be used in the teaching of 
elementary sociology as well as in technical 
in community organization has com- 
mended itself to the author during the years 
of his professorship at Tulane University. From 
hundreds of analyses made by his graduate 
students of conditions in their home 
munities, he has selected, and here 
in carefully revised form and 
means of identification removed, twenty stud- 
ies. In these, emphasis is placed upon the 
interplay of social forces rather than upon so- 
cial conditions and problems. They are pre- 
dominantly studies of rural and small town 
communities, but a wide variety of types is 


courses 


com- 
presents, 
mostly with 


represented, as is to be seen from a glance 
at a few of the study titles: ‘‘Eno Mills: 
An Economically Saturated Community’’; 


‘*Wagram: Blood Relationship and Tradition as 
Organizing Forces’’; ‘‘Fairmont: A Complete 
©ycle of Community Rise and Decline’’; ‘‘Fer- 
rum: Factions and Social Complexes in a Cot- 
ton Mill Town’’; ‘‘Mt. Gilead: A Dual Conflict 
in the Nature of the Community and Its Leader- 
ship’’ ‘*Croatan: Racial Segregation in a 
Rural Community’’; and ‘‘Daytona: The 
Changing Status of Religious Conflict.’’ Pro- 
fessor Steiner says of the analyses: ‘‘They 
dramatize in a vivid manner the conflicts, the 
loyalties, the provincialism, the restless ambi- 
tion, the pettiness, the spirit of achievement, 
the high vision, and the hopes and fears that 
enter into the struggle of the American people 
to build up a stable community life in the 
midst of a rapidly changing world.’’ 


State Administrative Supervision Over Cities 
in the United States.—By Schuyler C. Wallace 


Ph. D., Instructor in Government, Columbia 
University. Columbia University Press, New 
York. 1928. 288 pp. $4.50. 


This volume, which is No, 304 of the Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law edited 
by the Faculty of Political Science of Colum- 
bia University, is a scholarly and comprehen- 
sive treatment of a subject that is of perennial 
interest to municipal and state officials. Al- 
though limited in the matter of sources to 
statutes, reports, correspondence and the liter- 
ature of the genera) field, rather than an exten- 
sive field investigation, the author has produced 
a valuable work that helps materially to fill a 
gap that has existed for a long time, and pre- 
sents a clear analysis and discussion of the 
character and extent of administrative super- 
vision and control of states over cities, pri- 
marily from the standpoint of political phil 
osophy but not divorced from practical insight. 
‘The means by which such supervision is exer- 
cised are described and classified; and separate 
chapters are devoted to supervision of public 
finance, public health, public education, depea 
dency and delinquency, and municipally owned 
utilities, with another chapter for other fune- 
tions In conclusion, a movement in the direc 
tion of more extensive state supervision of 
cities, approaching that in Europe, is stated to 
be under way. 


Major Street Report, New Orleans, La.—The 
108-page study issued by the City Planning 
and Zoning Commission (Harland Bartholomew 
and Associates. St. Louis, consultants; Myron 
D. Downs, resident engineer) consists of three 
parts. Part 1 shows ‘‘Factors Affecting the 
Physical Growth of New Orleans’’; Patt II, 
**Basic Planning Problems’’; Part III, ‘‘A 
Plan of Major Traffic Streets.’ Thirty-four 
pages of appendices include the text of the 
city planning law and the building line law, 
with statistical tables showing many phases of 
the city’s development (Apply to Anne Rob- 
ertson, Secretary of the Commission.) 





Prohibition Still at Its Worst.—By Irving 
Fisher. Assisted by H. Bruce Brougham. Alco 
hol Information Committee, 150 Fifth Avenue 
New York. 1928 xxviii 358 pp $1.50 

Prohibition—-Legal and Illegal-—-By How 
ard Lee McBain The MacMillan Co., New 
York, 1928 172 pp. $2.0¢ 


Professor Fisher's novel 
the criticism and protest resulting from Pro 
hibition at its Worst’’ (now in its 12th ed 
tion) was to submit a comprehensive and pro 
vocative outline of chapter heads for another 
book to authoritative sources pro and con, and 
to elicit thereby the most forceful possible 
statements on both sides of every controversial 
aspect of the whole problem. 


means of meeting 


These statements 


are here presented to give in each chapter 
first the wet’’ and then the ‘‘dry’’ view 
To them the author has added a chapter of 
Confessions and Conclusions’’ in which he 
makes clear that Prohibition is here to stay 
that it cannot be modified; that already great 
good has been accomplished under it; and 


that what we greatly 
ment. 


need is better enforce- 


Professor McBain, who is Ruggles Professor 


of Constitutional Law in Columbia University, 
passes over the social and economic phases 
of the subject and deals solely with its lega 
aspects. Can the Volstead Act be ‘‘modified 

and if so, how? Can states with strong anti 
prohibition sentiment be given more freedom 


of self-assertion? 
padlocked’’ 


Is the Bill of Rights being 
by Prohibition enforcement! As 


suming that the Amendment cannot be re 
pealed, the book attempts to answer in non 
technical language many of the current ques 
tions about which the layman is hopelessly 
muddled. 

Urban Sociology.—By Nels Anderson, In 
structor in Sociology, Seth Low College of 


Columbia University; and Edouard C. L 


nde 
man, New York School of Social Work Alfred 
4. Knopf, New York 1928 X\ $14 

xii pp. $5.00. 

Shunning all attempts at popular appeal 
the authors of this work have produced a text 


book, the intent of which is to give students a 
method and an outfit of intellectual equipment 
for excursions of their own into this still rather 


new field of inquiry. The text, falling into 
four divisions, concerns itself exclusively with 
the four queries: (1) What are the structura 
characteristics of the modern urban commur 
ity; and how does this community appear as 
a social form? (2) What functions are 
performed by the inhabitants, and in what 
sense are these activities socially significant 
(3) In terms of social end-products, what 
sorts of personalities and groups characterize 
urban life, and in what sense are these so 
cial ends departures from the rural cultural 
pattern? (4) What forms of social contro] are 
evoked by the impact of the urban enviror 


ment? The list of projects and questions for 
discussion, and the bibliography which follow 
each chapter, add materially to the book as a 
reference work, 


Shall We Go All the Way? 





-A 13 re 
print of an address given by A. B. Barber 
Director, National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety, before the Grand Rapids, 


Mich., Safety Council on the results of uniform 
motor vehicle regulation, in accident 
and in financial gain to the 
Colonel Barber reviews the progress made in 
state legislation based on sections of the Uni 
form Motor Vehicle Code, and on the More! 
Traffic Ordinance. (Apply to the Conference 
1615 H Street, N. W., Washington, D. ©.) 


preven 


tion states 


Directory of Municipal Bond Dealers of the 
United States.—Compiled by The Bond Buyer 
A 144-page handbook, arranged by states, with 
an appended list of state and municipal bonds 
legal in New York, Connecticut and Massachnu- 
setts. Revised to October 1, 1928. (Apply to 
The Bond Buyer, 67 Pearl St., New York.) 


Traffic Signals A 


discussion of the Ameri 


can Engineering Council's recent report on this 
subject, by Guy Kelsey, Manager, Traffic En 
gineering Division, American Gas Accumulator 
Cc Elizabeth, N. J.. presented at the Annual 
Safety Congress New York, October, 1928 

s available in a 7-page multigraphed bulletin 
(Traffic Bulletin 219.) Certain aspects of the 
standardization of traffic signals as proposed by 
the Engineering Council, but caleulated, in Mr 
Kelsey's estimation, to cause confusion to traf 
fic officials, are given consideration (Apply to 
the author.) 

Your City and Its Recreation By William 
Butterworth Chamber of Commerce in the 
United States 4 2-page reprint of an ad 
dress delivered at the Recreation Congress, At 
antic City, October, 1928, and published in 
The Nation's Business, November, 1928 Also 
published in Tue American City for November 
inder the title, Community Recreation—a 
Wisely Human Wisely Industrial, Wisely 
Economic Thing.’’ (Apply to The Nation's 
Business, Washington, D. C.) 

City Planning in Los Angeles.-The annual 
report of the Department of City Planning 
Los Angeles, Calif., for the fiscal year ending 
lune 30, 1928, shows substantial progress un 


der such heads as ‘‘Civie Center Development 


Zoning,’’ ‘‘Building Lines,’’ ‘‘Subdivisions 
ete and shows also that the first formal unit 
the Master Plan Maps for the city has 
een completed and approved 20 pp Illus 
trated. (Apply to G. Gordon Whitnall, City 
Planning Director.) 


The Growth of Manufactures, 
Monograph Vill of 
Department of 
by Edmund E 
a study of increase in 
ime of products The 

manufacture by industries and by 
the 
and contrasts 
The 20 , 
f text and tables include an appended section 
r vhich data for 1925 
$1.35. (Apply to Government Printing 
Washington, D. C.) 


1899 to 1923 
the 
Commerce 


W oodlief 


Census 


Bureau of 
he Census, (1928) 
and Thomas, is 
the 


growth 


Day 
indexes of 
manufactured 


vol 


geograph 


al divisions is shown, with differentiation 


manufacturing groups among 


ertain consumption’’ groups paces 


certain shown 


Office, 


are 


Proving Probation.—-The 1928 Proceedings 
the National Probation Association com 
prise a substantial volume of 418 pages in 
vhich complete papers and discussions from 
the Memphis Conference appear under such 
sion headings as Crime and Prevention 
Probation,’’ Case Work Domestic Re 
ations Courts The Association's annual re 
port in full, its by-laws and other information 
re appended This volume, adequately in 
dexed, will prove a valuable reference work 
r probation officials and others working with 

11 delinquents, who have or have not me 
thin the jurisdiction of the courts (Ap 
to the Association, 370 Seventh Ave., New 
York.) 
Employment of the Tuberculous._-A three 
ear experiment medically supervised em 
jloyment for patients recovering from tuber- 
ilosis,"" conducted by the New York Tuber- 
culosis and Health Association, is summarized 
n a 70-page study of the above title, by Alice 
Campbell Klein and Grant Thorburn, M.D., 
with the conclusion that there are no indus 
tries in which all jobs are suitable for the 
tuberculous, but few which have no such suit 
able jobs 50¢ (Apply to the Association, 244 
Madison Ave New York.) 


The Montreal Metropolitan Commission._—By 
Alderman J. Maurice Gabias, Chairman, Metro- 
politan Commission An 8-page pamphlet in 
English and in French, abstracted from an 
ampler study published by the Municipal Ser- 
vice Bureau of Montreal It describes the 
composition of the Commission, its purposes, 
cost, ete (Apply to the Commission, Mon- 


treal, Que.) 
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Now Does All the Digging 


“By the hand shoveling method, it was 
necessary to have a man in charge, just to 
keep the crew moving. Now we put the 
same man on a Barber-Greene Ditcher 
and make him do all the digging.” 


That’s how one ditching contractor ex- 
plained how the Barber-Greene Vertical 
Boom Ditcher cut his costs to the core. 


Instead of the wages of a shovel gang, he 
now has a one man payroll to meet. 


For, without the aid of expensive hand shov- 


clers—without costly p breakdowns orde- 
lays—the *‘milling” = action of the 






DO 


Barber-Greene Vertical Boom chews its 
way through frozen ground, coral rock, 
hard pan, macadam, caliche, sticky clay, 
and root filled ground—ata speed that knocks 
the bottom out of high ditching costs. 


And because the vertical boom digs 
straight down, and comes straight up, 
there are no ramps to remove by hand. 


‘Ditching Snapshots and Records” de 
scribes Barber-Greene Ditchers in detailand 
shows them operating on all kinds of jobs. In 
addition, complete service records and cost 
figures show exactly how much was saved 
on each one. Send for your copy today. 


Barber-Greene Company, 515 Park Ave., Aurora, Illinois 


ITCHER 


Four to Se-en Feet Maximum Depths 
Standard Widths: Fighteen to Twenty-four Inches 


vg Also, Conduit and Curb and Gutter Specials 
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Public Utility Service and Discrimination 
By Ellsworth Nichols. Public Utilities Re- 
ports, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 1928. clii + 
1,087 pp. $10.00. 

Several thousand public-utility commission 
and court cases have been analyzed and ab 
stracted, and the results classified in orderly 
arrangement, in the preparation of this volume, 
which deals with a phase of public-utility op- 
eration that is of intimate concern to individual 
utility patrons and to city officials. General 
rate disputes come to formal action but infre- 
quently for a given city and utility, and many 
cities have little power left them to regulate 
rates or even effectively to oppose increases, 
but the requirement of adequate and satisfac 
tory service permits the frequent bringing of 
complaints to court or commission—usually the 
latter; and in some cases cities, though de- 
prived of rate-regulating power, retain power 
over service. Discrimination, which may apply 
to either service or rates, has also been a fruit- 
ful source of commission or court activity. 
The author does not present a philosophical 
fundamental treatment, but gives rulings and 
requirements specifically established by official 
authorities A considerable part of the mate 
rial has some bearing on municipally owned 
and operated utilities, particularly with regard 
to service by water, electric, gas and street- 
railway systems. 


Propaganda. 
ace Liveright, New 
$2.50 

Why propaganda has become indispensable, 
and the amazing extent of its use, are shown 
in the present book, the main purpose of which 
is ‘‘to explain the structure of the new me- 
chanism which controls the public mind, and 
to tell how it is manipulated by the special 


By Edward L. Bernays. Hor- 
‘ York 1928. 158 pp. 


pleader who seeks to create public acceptance 
for a particular idea or commodity.’’ Char- 
ity as well as business, and politics and litera- 
ture, for that matter, have had to adopt propa- 
ganda,’’ we are shown. ‘‘The Near East 
, and all the rest have to work on pub 
lic opinion just as if they had tubes of tooth- 
paste to sell."" The new propaganda serves 
to focus and make coherent the desires of the 
masses, More important, it is the deliberately 
adopted instrument of ‘‘the active, proselyting 
minorities in whom selfish interests and pub- 
lie interest coincide’’ and who are bringing 
about ‘‘the progress and development of 
America, for only through the active energy 
of the intelligent few can the public at large 
become aware of and act upon new ideas.’’ 


The history of the whole remarkable devel 
opment of organized propaganda is given 
against a vivid, thickly patterned background 
of our vitally changed and changing affairs. 
The author, one of the outstanding American 
propagandists, has played an important part in 
dignifying the uses of publicity, in establish- 
ing the new profession of public relations coun- 
sel, the scope and possibilities of which are 
shown, and in shaping the developing code of 
ethics for professional propagandists. 


A Capital Expenditure Program for Buffalo, 
N. ¥.—The Mayor of Buffalo recently sug- 
gested an eighty-million-dollar bond issue to 
meet public improvements projects. The Buf- 
falo Municipal Research Bureau has here pre 
sented a suggested procedure for carrying out 
the proposed improvements. ‘‘It is purely the 
part of wisdom to study for future needs in 
an intelligent manner and provide for them 
through a correlated program in which all 
projects will take their proper place, properly 
planned and financed.’’ The Municipal Research 
Bulletin, November, 1928, 16 pp. (Apply to the 
Bureau.) 


Appraisal Form for City Health Work.—The 
new third edition of the appraisal form as 
developed by the Committee on Administrative 
Practice of the American Public Health As 
sociation (1929), for use of the local health 
officer in self-appraisal of his work, consists 
of 14 sections, each setting forth standards of 
measurement for activities in some specific field 
of public health work. Three of these, food 
and milk control, cancer control, and heart 
disease control, have been added since the last 
edition, the first mentioned having been sepa- 
rated from the general section on sanitation. 
There has also been extensive re-wording and 
revision to clarify the text. 108 pp. T75c. 
{Apply to the Association, 370 Seventh Ave., 
New York.) 


Trends in Philanthropy.—By Williford Isbell 
King. National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc. New York. 1928. $1.75. 

‘‘Are more dollars contributed for philan- 
thropy now than formerly, or is it merely 
true that a few large organizations have taken 
the place of many small organizations!'’ 
‘‘When the sums contributed are reduced to 
terms of constant purchasing power, do they 
represent real value larger than before the 
wart’’ ‘‘Have per capita contributions, if 
measured in dollars of constant purchasing 
power, increased during the last quarter-cen 
tury?'’ ‘*‘Are people today contributing to 
philanthropic organizations a larger portion of 
their total wealth than they did in pre-war 
times?’’ ‘‘Are earnings and interest on in- 
vestments becoming a more or less important 
factor in the revenues of philanthropic or- 
ganizations!"’ ‘*Do the large or small con 
tributions furnish the bulk of the funds!’’ 
‘*‘What changes have occurred in the objects 
of philanthropy!’’ ‘‘Are there cycles in phil 
anthropy or does it follow a smooth trend 

A study of these and other questions was 
undertaken by the Bureau and under the 
author's direction, at the request of the Car 
negie Corporation Answers 
ings at New Haven, Conn., 


based upon find 
which was chosen 
for the purposes of the study as the typical 
Americar. community, will be interesting and 
valuable to the welfare executive and others 
The Montreal Metropolitan Commission 
Charter and Rules of Procedure.—A 40-pace 
publication including the text of all legisla 
tion concerning the Commission from its crea 
tion to the present, and the 1922 By-Law of 
Procedure. In view of the general interest in 
metropolitan consolidation, this is an interest 
ing document (Apply to the 
Montreal, Que.) 


Commission 


Working Manual of Original Sources in 
American Government.—By Milton Conover 
Assistant Professor of Political Science at Yale 
University. A new and revised 
edition of ‘‘a case system for the study of 
politics,” designed to supplement collegiate 
textbooks on American government, and intro 
duce the student to the general field of oriz 
nal sources ‘‘so that he may 
government as one composite living organism 
executing its many coordinated functions.’ 
under the head of ‘‘Local Government,'’ the 
general problem is given To survey the his 
tory, organization, and activities of particular 
units of local government in the United States 


extensively 


perceive this 


as revealed in the official sources while the 
general problem under ‘‘City Government’’ is 
the same, with yearbooks and annual reports 


used as source works 167 pp 
bound $2.00 (Apply to 
Press, Baltimere, Md.) 
Official Building Code, Hamilton, Ohio As 
drafted by the Building Code Committee on 
which the City Council, the City Planning 
Commission, the Chamber of Commerce, archi 
tects, and representatives of the building and 
allied trades were represented; adopted by 
the City Council, July 5, 1928; and published 
by the Hamilton Chamber of Commerce, this 
exceptionally comprehensive document carries 
as No, 1 of its 37 chapters an ordinance creat 


Cardboard 
Johns Hopkins 


ing a Building Department for the enforce 
ment of all laws and ordinances relating to 
building permits, the erection inspection 
maintenance, repair and occupancy of all 
buildings in the city 314 pp $1. (Apy 


to the Chamber of Commerce.) 


Toledo Port Survey, 1928. 
made by Griffenhagen and Associates, Ltd 
Chicago, for the Toledo Port Commission, and 
published by the Commission f Publicity and 
Efficiency of Toledo. Part I represents re« 
mendations for a genera 
terminal development for the Port of Toled 


merchandise water 


Part II is a discussion of all phase f the 
port problem A large volume of pporting 
facts and figures is appended 180 pr llus 
trated with numerous insert maps. (Apply to 
Commission of Publicity and Eff ney re 
ledo, Ohio.) 

Health, Safety, Fire 4 book of programs 


projects, plays and plans for build 


and teaching safety, for schoolroom use Se 
lected and edited by Katherine M. Digney 
B.A., with a preface by Florence Hale, Editor 
of Primary Education-Popular Educator. 128 pp 


fully illustrated $1. (Apply to Educational 


Publishing Co., Boston, Mass.) 
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Plumbing Questions and Answers.—This is 
the third edition of this book, which has been 
revised and enlarged It is based upon the 
rules and regulations of the city of New York, 
and presents the fundamentals of plumbing 
installation in that city, the plumbing code of 
which is the result of many years of effort and 
experiment It should therefore be very use 
ful for those connected with building opera 
tions in other cities. It has been arranged in 
four sections: first, the questions and answers 
based on the code of the city of New York; 
anti-siphon traps 
tion of water-supply and laws governing its 


tests for installa 


second 


use; third, the standpipe and fire-line rules 
of 1928; and fourth, an appendix of useful 
tables, measures and calculations Pocket size 
164 pp There are many illustrations, tables 
and an index The author is Joseph FE. Tag 


gart, teacher of plumbing and sanitary engi 
neering at Institute New York 
$2 (Apply to Scientific Book Corporation, 
15 E. 26th St New York.) 


Mechanics 


The Wright Brothers Medal.—-A pamphlet 
giving the history and the rules for the award 
f this medal, which is offered by the Society 
f Automotive Engineers as insignia of honor 


for papers of merit on aerodynamics and re 


ated subjects 8 pr (Apply to Wright 
Brothers Medal Committees Society of Auto 
tive Engineers, Inc., 29 W 9th St New 


York.) 


Erfahrungen beim Bau und Betriebe von 
Tauchk6orpern. (Construction and Operation 
Experiences with Submerged Contact Aerators). 





A reprint in Germar from Technisches 
Gemeindeblatt, August 2 and September 5, 
1928, by Dr. Mahr and Dr. F. Sierp, Rubhrver 
band, Essen, Germany, tracing the development 

ibmerged contact aerators or Emscher fi 
liscussing methods of aeration and the 

t t f contac materials, and g ne design 
slues and onstruction costs (Apply to he 


The San Mateo-San Francisco Survey \ 


196-page report of the survey of San Mateo 
and San Francisco Counties, Calif with rela 

n to the question of consolidatior made for 
th San Francisco Chamber f Commerce by 


San Francisco Bureau of Governmental K 


search Physical and governmental factor were 
tudied, and the recommendation made that ‘he 
two counties and their various cities be cor 
dated as a single city-county A partial 
ary of conclusions, and the chapter on 


the trend of metropolitan development in ‘he 





United States, appears in this issue of Tre 
American City on pp. 108-110 (Apply to the 
Cham ber. ) 

AS.T.M. Tentative Standards, 1928.—This 
132 page volume contains 185 tentative speci 
fieations, methods of test, definitions of terms 


and recommended practices, proposed as stand 


ards of the American Society for Testing Mate 
ia's, and in iffect September 1, 1928 They 
are pub ished with a view to eliciting criticism 
before formal adoption They are divided as 
follows: ferrous metals, 22; non-ferrous metals 
17 cement, lime gypsum and clay products, 
24; preservative coatings and petroleum prod 


ts, 34; road materials, 40; rubber products, 


sulating materials and textile materials, 25; 


oal and coke, 7; shipping containers, slate 
and miscellaneous materials, 16 $7, paper; 
#8, cloth (Apply to the Society 315 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Patal Accidents in New York State, 1915- 


Porte Director of 


Department 


1927.—By J. V. De Ph.D 


Vita Statistics New York State 


of Health, Albany, N. Y A 20-page reprint 
f a paper delivered at he 1928 Annual 
Safety Congress New York showing the in 
ndequacy f health department statistics as a 
basis for accident prevention work, and the 

rees through which these ‘ e aug 
mented (Apply National Safety Council, 
108 E. Ohio St., Chicago, I 


The Method of Testing Laborers Used by 
the City Service Commission of Milwaukee 


An article in the November number of Public 
Personnel Studies, describing an improvement in 
classification and testing of laborers The 
Milwaukee Commission’ wil supply sample 
forn ised, on request 2 pp 50¢ (Apply 
to Bureau of Public Personnel Administration, 
Mills Building, Pennsylvania Ave. and 17th 


St. Washington, D. C.) 
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Me 
4 
are producers of a patented underground coal loader which i 
is being used by more than fifty operating mining com- 
panies in ten coal producing states. "These machines have 
guaranteed loading capacities of two tons per minute. 
Joy machines produced over half of all mechanically 
loaded bituminous coal in the United States in 1927. 
In addition to the underground loaders this company also 
manufactures a snow loading machine for city street 
cleaning and snow removal on arterial highways. 
The Snow Loaders carry the same patented gathering 
device as used on the underground machines and operate 
at capacities ranging from ten to twenty cubic yards of ice 
and snow per minute. 
If you have a loading problem, investigate Joy. 
**Coal Loader’’ 
‘ ‘*‘Snow Loader’’ **Assembly Floor’’ 
JOY M facturi A 
FRANKLIN, PENNA. 
F 
Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 





















Leisure and Its Use.—By Herbert L. May 





and Dorothy Petgen A. 8S. Barnes & Co 
New York, 1928 268 pp B.A 
Here is a travelers’ notebook providing ma 
terial for interesting comparisons of the widely 
erent ideas existing among European pe 
t as to what constitutes effective use of 
leisure, and for a comparison of the ideas of 
any r all of these peoples with our own 
Public policy toward recreation administered 
public or private agencies in Germany 
England, and France is discussed, and the ex 
ter if recreational development in each coun 
with briefer accounts from Belgium, Der 
rk. Czecho-Slovakia, Austria and Italy he 
Recommendations of the I ( é 
e for the Use of Workers’ I Geneva 
1924) are shown to have acted a the é 
en’’ to energize European interest in a 
t hitherto surprisingly neglected a: h 
eady proved fruitful of good result n d 
ferent countries Organized movements, sucl 


as the Youth Movement in Germany, are trace 
from small beginnings to their present } 
f influence in shaping the whole cultura 


nation’s young generat 


velopment of a 
The American Negro.—Donald Young, Ph.D 
Editor in Charge Volume CXXXX, Number 
229. The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political Science, Philadelphia, Pa. (November 

1928) 359 pp $2.00 
The 39 articies comprising this, 
me of The Annals 1913 to 


the first vol 


since be devoted t 


negro life, are presented in seven parts: Race 
Relations The Negro as an Element n the 
Population of the United States; The Lega 
Status of the Negro: The Economic Status of 
the Negro Economic Achievements Me 4 
Ability and Achievement; Organization for S¢ 

cial betterment; and Race Relations in Other 
Lands The advisory editorial com ee as 





sisting Dr. Young in the preparation of the ma 


terial, was made up of the following prominent 





members of the black and white races: Charl 
S. Johnson: James Weldon Johnsor Mar \ 
Kleek; F. O. Nichols; and Graham Tay 
The contributors, equally prominent repres 
tatives of both races, are representative so 
many fields of educational, social, and 
ral activity, since it is the purpose of- the 
lume to present ‘‘specific facts th as lit 
tle racial bias as possible, about negr family 
fe health, crime, econom tatus, relig 
literature, education, and a host of other 


pects of the negro'’s everyday existence 


Director of Training Courses for Recreation 
Leaders At the Cor 


request o Nationa 
ference on Outdoor Recreation the Russe 
Sage Foundation recently undertook a survey 


to discover the opportunities available for the 





raining of workers in the recrea n field 
ich opportunities, as reported by over 

educational institutions and recreation agen 
cies throughout the United States and le 


cribed in this 60-page 


pamphlet 


range of training, including playground lead 
ership, coaching of sports, the admi ratior 
of playgrounds, community centers, and muni 
pal recreation systems 50c. (Appiy to Rus 
sell Sage Foundation, 130 |! 22nd St ew 
York.) 

Drivers License Laws.—-The Model Drivers 
License Law embodied in the Uniform Ve 
hicle Code as formulated by the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety, was 


laws effect in 11 
An analysis of the experience of these 
under the laws, the 
they have reduced motor-vehicle 


modeled after similar 
states 


now in 


li states which 


fatalities, and 


extent to 


the extent to which such fatalities could be re 
duced if every state adopted the Drivers L 
cense Law, are shown in a 4-page folder by 


Sidney J. Williams, Director of 
National Safety 


108 E. 


Public Safety 
(Apply to 
[il.) 

A Selected List of Books and Articles on 
Aeronautics for the Insurance Underwriter. 
Covering Airplane Construction 
Development and Uses 
Safeguards, Laws and Regulations 
by Mildred B. Pressman While 
bibliography developed mainly for whose 
interests are in the comparatively new field 
of airplane insurance, it will prove a valuable 


Division 
the 


Council, 


Council, Ohio St., Chicago 


Design 
Hazards anc 


and 
Insurance i 
Prepared 
this is a 


those 


reference list for all who are directly or in 
directly concerned with aviation matters 29 
multigraphed pp. (Apply to Library of Na 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under 
writers, 1 Park Ave., New York.) 
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Monographs of German and Austrian Cities 
Tue American City has recently received 
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Where Will the Next Conflagration Strike 
\ 4-page article of this tit the f 
S rding America A ) 
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f Id quickly de I i 
I aust The two pri 
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Classification and Compensation Plan 
rechnical Bulletin N 1, published 
the Civi Service Asse! 
States and Canada and the 
Personnel Administratior Ss a suthoritat 
r rt upon the cla t | and = the 
pensation plar ra pia let 
ises, form, etc give “ 
followed in its developmer 
iministration (Bott plans 
adopted by the Civil Service A 
ber, 1928.) 24 pp. $2. (Apy \ 
y, Mills Bldg., Washington, D. ¢ 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of On- 
tario; its Origin, Administration and Achieve- 
ments. An illustrated booklet f > pag 
prepared and issued by the ¢ ! 
sponse to many inquiries as t t r tory a 
perations It does not attempt t g nt 
much technical detail, althoug 
part there are descriptions of the | 
developments, but aims rather to ¢ 
popular understanding the matters indi 
the title. (Apply to the C« 
Or 
The Rockefeller Foundation he a 
eport of the Rockefeller Foundation for 19 


a 385-page illustrated put 





ns the Secretary's report, and report 
Director of the International H t Div 
f the Director of the crs 
Education, and of the Treasurer Apr 
I ndation, 61 Broadway N 


Report of the Union County Park Commis 


sion, New Jersey.—The attractively 
profusely illustrated three-year record } 
1928) contained in the 62-pages of tl 
port is substantially the history of the 

of a park system of a kind of which there a 


few 


fice 


in America 
Acme 


(Apply t Adm 
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Reinforced By Truscon 
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ROADS “©PAVEMENTS 


HE grind of modern traffic. A traffic 
never-ceasing—ever-growing. Heavier 
loads. Greater congestion. Durable in- 
deed must a roadway or pavement be to 


withstand such burdens. And durable 
they become through Truscon Highway 
Reinforcing Products. Truscon Welded 


Steel Fabric reinforces the concrete 


prevent contraction and settlement cracks. 
Truscon Contraction Joints allow expan- 
sion and contraction along definite planes 
without injury to the pavement. Truscon 
Road Forms insure accurate and speedy 
construction of the roadway Truscon 
Curb Bars thoroughly protect the concrete 


curb at its weakest point 


Ask for Handbook on Modern Road 
Construction. Free on request writ- 
ten on your letterhead. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


HIGHWAY DIVISION 


Youngstown, Ohio 


Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities 


Visit our Exhibit at the Cleveland 
Exposition of the American Road 
Builders Association, Jan. 14 to 18, 
1929. 
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Brown's Directory of American Gas Com 
nies, 1928.—Robbins Publishing Co., Inc., 
York. 1928. 687 pp. $10.00. 

This is the 41st annual edition of the Direc- 
tory, combined with which for the last eight 
years has been a gas engineering and appliance 
catalog. Statistics are presented for gas 
companies and municipal plants in the United 
States, Canada and the more important cities 
of Mexico and South America. Capitalization, 
officers, operating and plant statistics, price of 
fuel, rates, etc., are given. The companies and 
cities are grouped under headings of manufac- 
tured gas, natural gas, and holding and op- 
erating companies. A table indicates 957 man- 
ufactured-gas plants in the United States, 46 
ef which are municipal, and 577 natural-gas 
plants, 16 of which are municipal; there are 
also 80 by-product coke-oven plants. Lists of 
public service commissions with jurisdiction 
over gas companies, and of state, regional and 
national gas associations and their members, 
are given The catalog section includes in- 
dexes of products and firms, consolidated cata- 
logs, and book lists. The volume contains 
much information of interest to municipal of- 
ficials concerned with gas utilities. 


ew 


Explosives and Inflammable Liquids.—A 
booklet of 16 pages compiled by Horace W. 
Carey, Chief of the Fire Prevention Bureau of 
the Indianapolis Fire Department, and ap- 
proved by Frank B. Wade, head of the Chemis- 
try Department of Shortridge High School. 
It contains useful information and advice re- 
garding the subject matter, with a particular 
view to fire prevention, and also the fire 
brigade code of the Indianapolis Bureau, ap- 
plying to places where these dangerous mate- 
rials are in use. (Apply to Chief Carey.) 


The Appraisal of Urban Land and Buildings. 
—By Outhbert E. Reeves, consulting engineer, 
Buffalo, N. Y. Publication No, 11 of the 
Municipal Administration Service, 261 Broad- 
way, New York, is ‘‘a working manual for 
city assessors.'" It has the virtues of being 
scientific in method and easily comprehensible 
and of having been prepared by a man who 
has had both excellent technical training 
sound practical experience. It should go 
towards correcting the far too general 
tion of unfair appraisal caused, according to 
the editorial foreword, by cities, on the one 
hand, having systems too complex for practical 
application, and those, on the other hand, 
where assessors evaluate property upon the 
basis of their own personal judgment. 180 pp 
50c. (Apply to the Service.) 


and 
far 
situa 


A Survey of Housing Congestion in Detroit. 

Vol 1. No. 1 of The Home-Indez, monthly 
publication of the Michigan Housing Associa 
tion (November, 1928), contains a report of 
the first room density study to be made in 
America, a study of Detroit recently completed 
by the Association, with the cooperation of the 
Board of Education, the Board of Health, and 
the local branch of the American Association 
of University Women, of that city A begin- 
ning has been made towards the correlation of 
the overcrowding shown to exist, with other 
local social problems. 20c¢. (Apply to Mid- 
Western Publishing Co., 515 Stephenson Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich.) 


The City That Died of Greatness.—By Deems 
Taylor. The City Club of New York has re 
printed in an 8-page pamphlet an article of the 
above title from the November issue of Vanity 


Fair. ‘‘The skyscraper, New York's invention 
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and 
may 


America's 
yet be the 
unless we do 
the trouble 
take so 
poy 


proudest architectural 
ruin of New York . i 
something about it And 
is that the panaceas that offer will 
long to become effective that ‘‘the 
will probably have trampled itself 
been run over.’’ (Apply to the 
West 44th St., New York.) 
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More Light on Manufacturing; a Town 
Planned for Modern Industry; the Way Out; 
Light on Labor.——Four 4-pages 
each, presenting from of view 
the advantages the 
town for the industry 
Radburn is and 


Cor 


pamphlets o7 
various 
offered by 


points 
Radburn new 
motor age 
being built 
Hackensack, N. J., by 
poration, a limited 
zed to build 


to modern 
Paterson 
Housing 


company organ 


between 
the City 
dividend 
better homes and 
assures sensibly restricted and 
pleasant surroundings for 
industrial section, plus railroad 
roads, and a wide 
attractive, low-priced 


the Ce 18 E 


communities 
Radburn per 
manently factories 
in its sidings 
variety of pleas 

(Apply to 
New York.) 


utilities 


ant homes 


rporation 48th St. 


Other Reports Received 
sco, Itt.—Report to Committee on Harbors 
Wharves, and Bridges on Lake C Har- 
bor Project. 1928. 30 py; 
Curcaco, Itu.—Annual Report 
lic Welfare, 1927-1928 
Newark, N. J.—Annual 
Health, 1927. 828 pp 
Satissury, N. C.—‘‘Facts on Manufacturing,” an 
ndustrial opportunities report. 16 pp 
Trenton, N. J.—Annual Report, City Comptroller, 
1927. 76 pp 
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January 8.—New Yor. 

Society of Terminal Engineers. Annual meeting. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charles H. Newman, 30 Broad 
Street, New York. 

January 9-10.—Norro.x, Nese. 

League of Nebraska Municipalities. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, J. H. Hale, 1304 5th Street, 
Kearney, Nebr. 

January 14.—New York. 

Eye Sight Conservation Council of America. An- 
nual meeting General Director, Guy A. Henry, 
Times Building, New York. 

January 14, 

Amevican 


Week or.—C.everann, OHIO. 
Road Builders’ Association. Annual 
convention and Road Show Secretary - Director, 
Chas. M. Upham, National Press Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

January 14-15.—Wasuineton, D. C 

American Engineering Council. Annual meeting. 
Executive Secretary, L. W. Wallace, 26 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
January 15.—C.evetann, On10. 

National Highway Traffic 
Central Division. Meeting. Secretary, 
Thompson, 12 East 53rd Street, New York. 
January 16-18.—New York. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West 
39th Street, New York. 

January 16-17.—Monrtrevier, Vr. 

New England City Managers’ Association. An- 
nual meeting with Institute of Municipal Affairs, 
under the management of Norwich University. 
Secretary, Roy W. Wilcomb, City Manager, 
Springfield, Vt. 

January 17.—Borse, Ivano. 

Idaho State Chamber of Commerce. Annual 
meeting. Secretary, Ralph E. Thomas, 529 Idaho 
Building, Boise, Idaho. 

January 17.—New York. 

National Highway Traffic Association, North At- 
dantic Division. Meeting. Elmer Thompson, 12 
East 53rd Street, New York. 

January 17.—Roanoxe, Va. 
Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. 


North 
Elmer 


Association, 


Annual 


meeting. Managing Director, LeRoy Hodges, 
Grace-American Building, Richmond, Va 
Janvany 17-19.—Faesno, Catir. 

California Association of Commercial Secretaries. 
Annual convention. Secretary, Theodore 
1650 Clay Street, San Francisco, Calif 
January 17-19.—Wicuita, Kans. 

Kansas Engineering Society. Annual meetin, 
Secretary, J. M. Averill, Route 7, Topeka, Kans 
January 21.—New Yorx. 

National Child Welfare Association, Inc. Annual 
meeting. General Secretary, Charles F. Powlison 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

January 21-25.—Larayerre, Ind 

Purdue Road School. Annual. Address: Prof 
Ben H. Petty, Engineering Extension Department 
Purdue University, LaFayette, Ind. 
January 24-26.—CuHarttanooca, Tenn 

American Water Works Association, 
Tennessee Section. Annual 


C. Dugan, 532 


708 


Grady 


Kentuc! J, 
Secretary - 


Main Street 


meeting 
Treasurer, } West 
Ky. 

January 24-26.—New York 

National Board of Review of 
Annual conference. Executive 
Barrett, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
January 28-30.—PuHivaperpnia, Pa 

National Housing Associatior Annual 
ence. At Hotel Adelphia, 13th and (¢ 
Streets. Secretary and Director, Lawrence 
105 East 22nd Street, New York. 

January 28-31.—Cricaco, I. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. Annual meeting. Secretary A. V 
Hutchinson, 29 West 39th Street, New York 
January 28-Fesruary 1.—New York 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. An 
nual winter convention. National Secretary, F. L 
Hutchinson, 33 West 39th Street, New York 
January 31.—Hanragissure,’ Pa. 

Pennsylvania Commercial Secretaries’ Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, Thor 
W. Bruce, 3 York Street, Hanover, Pa. 

Fesrvary 12-14.—Derrorr, Micu. 

American Concrete Institute. 


Louisville, 


Motion Pictures 
. Wilton A 


secretary 


Annual conven- 


tion Secretary 


Harvey Whipple 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich 
Fesavary 13-15.—Artiantic City, N. J 
Association of Highway Officials of North Atlan- 
tic States. Annual convention. Secretary-Treas- 
irer, A. Lee Grover, State Highway Commissica 
of New Jersey, Trenton, N. J. 
Fearuary 13-15.—Laweence, Kana 
Kansas Water Works Association 
ng. Secretary-Treasurer, Prof. E. A 
Board of Health, Kans 
Fepruary 14-16.—Deraoit, Mic 
American Concrete Pipe Associat 
Secretary, M. W. Lov 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl 


2970 West 


Annual meet- 
Boyce, State 
Lawrence, 


convention 


Grand 


ing 


Feeruary 18, 
4s ( 
nual onvention 


Munsey 


24-28.—C.evetann, On10 
Education Association. D 


ndence 


Weex or 


ated General 


Curcaco, Iu 
Contractors of America 
Secretary, Colonel D. H. 8 


Building, Washington, D. ¢ 


epartment of 

innua 
od Dp 
W Washingt 


Executive 


1201 16th 


Sherw 


Annual 
Building, 
ta, Kans 


6-8.—Sasxatoon, Sasx. 


Saskatchewan Association of 


Rural M uncipalh- 
pecretary, J J. Me- 


fies Annual 


! convention 
Gurran, 


Nakomis, Sask 
19-23 


SPAIN 


Marcu 
CELONA, 
The Union of 

Fourth International Congress 

E Vinck, 


June 


Bevis, Spain; Marca 27, Bar- 


International Local Authorities 
General Secretary, 
Rue de la Regence, Brussels, Belgium, 
Week ov.—Toronto, Ont 
Water Works Association 
convention. Secretary, Beekman C 
39th Street, New York. 


American 


Annual 
Little, 29 West 











Truck Tire Improvements 
that mean Money to You 


Fully as great as the recent advances in. pas 
senger Car tire construction are the improve- 
ments which Goodyear now offers in truck 


tires 


New peaks of truck tire ability result from 
these new betterments—new reaches in efhi- 
cient and economical motor transport 

New and improved tread designs, for ex- 


ample, provide greater go-ahead tractive 
power on Goodvear Truck Tires. Stronger 
and tougher tread compounds set up a new 


measure of Goodvear resistance to wear 


Extra durable body stock and structure 
extend still farther the vitality of Goodyear 
Tires, already the record holders for long 
life at low per-mile cost. 

You ought to know about these Goodyear 
achievements if you are an owner or user of 
trucks. Goodyear Truck Tire Experts are at 
your command for consultation on the right 
type and size of Goodyears for your ve- 
hicles. Your local Goodyear Truck Tire 
Service Station Dealer is equipped and cager 


to give you the standard Goodyear Service 
that backs up Goodyear Truck Tire quality. 








THE -GREATEST NAME IN 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Cc 


RUBBER 


Yes—we should like you to mention Tue Amenican City. 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 
Items of Int rest C1 Town / Count Of () ( 
Economical Cor Efi t Operation of P I 
An All-Round Piece of Play- . fractors Equipped for Winter 
ground Equipment 8 W ork 
The type of voungster that inhabits the > > 
plavgroun es to do stunts on | Ts . . . r 
playground likes to me On Street Widening in Detroit 
tal bars, likes to climb and likes motion Che citv of Detroit i 
R F Lamar & Co., Pueblo Colo oners ( finds the 
to playgrounds and other recreation areas ame tia 
the Karymor merry-go-round. The Karvy- ing wm 4 
mor has the rigid suspension type I ing ill ry 
overhead construction, which places tl 
main supporting arms over 5 feet above 


the ground and out of the way of playing 


children. While 


are limited to one or 


other types ol ap} 
two 


forms of exer 


the Karymor combines running, pushing, 


pulling, climbing, chinning, skinning the 
cat, hanging by the arms and riding 


around is on a 
manually 


catching 


merry-go-round. It is 

prope lled by the 
hold of the hand rails and rw 
ning around to get up momentum. They 
keep it 


feet like 


youngsters 


n motion by pushing with thei 
riding a scooter. 

The normal loaded capacity of the Kary- 
mor is 2,500 to 3,000 pounds 
built strong enough to readily carry 
C00 pounds 


but it is 
10.- 
The supporting arms, hanger 
rods and seat plates are made of coppel 
bearing steel, the mast and hand rails of 
National standard steel tubing, the bear- 
is high-grade cast iron, and all 
facings on both ends of the bearing sleeve 
are machined. Ihe seats are of kiln-dried 
Oregon fir finished cn sides 
The bearings are made of the finest ma- 
terial availablégeand all bolts ar 
bolts 


ing sleeve 


clear tour 


machine 


The rigid construction of this merry-go- 


round prevents it from swinging sideways 
and up and down. The overbead construc- 
tion puts the supporting arms over 5 feet 
above the ground, so that there is no 
chance of a child’s being hit by cross-arms 
o* projections when on the inside of the 
circle. With the continuous seating 
arrangement there are on projections on 
the outside to strike a youngster standing 


seat 





hrough 


HEIL DUMP 


the 


BODY ON 


courtesy. ol the Woo 


draulic Hoist & Body Co.. Detroit 


shows 


a Federal 


truck equippe 


Wood hoist dumping batches of 


phalt 


traveled 


at regular 
course in widening Cass Avenue, a he 
north -and-south thoro 


intervals as the 


The body is not fully 
lustration. 


The 


W-12 


stallation is 

















siande 


type bod sed 
ruggedl\ 

id } ( ( 

serv Ver 

stee] | Leta 

the body-si 
hing-boards re 

sides and give dadit 
rigidity to the 


tail-gate is 
with the control 


underneatl 


ilording I 
injury ind 
body sides 


The selection of 
equipment 18 an in] 
factor in municipal 


ditures 


A STREET REPAIR 


that are mot 


JOB IN DETROIT 


show 
M ndred oO Nn 
, 
‘ T it | hile i 
ft 1 | where 
1 ( ! vake1 
Z y ' r ] t 
} herr ner hig 
, tr rt rie 1 
t rece tl t 
hat can | r i 
i p : gainst tl ' on now 





yrtant 








expen- 





‘nung A MONARCH TRACTOR WITH ITS WINTER 


CAB 
iin way 
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When Your Overhead 
Is Underground 


Build the Permanence of Toncan Iron 
Into Your Culverts and Drains 


TRUCTURALLY, the Toncan Iron Culvert is ideal. It 

cannot be cracked wide open by water freezing in a 
crevice. Its sections cannot be forced apart by settling or 
shifting of the fill. They are firmly joined together and are 
sufficiently flexible to conform to unstable soils. Destruc- 
tive traflic vibration in shallow fills has no effect on a 
loncan Culvert. Its construction protects it by distributing 
the constant pounding of traffic loads. 

But the basic reason for the low maintenance of the 
Toncan Iron Culvert is its composition. To refined iron 
have been added copper and molybdenum. The resulting 
alloy has a corrosion resistance that exceeds by many 
times the corrosion resistance of other culvert material. 
As a result Toncan Iron Culverts show the lowest 
cost- per- year. 

TONCAN CULVERT MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
MASSILLON, OHIO 
Beall Pipe & Tank Corr The Berger Manulacturing Co. SuperiorCulvert& Flume Mig.Co 
Portland, Ore Philadelphia, Pa Los Angeles, Oakland. Calii 
The Berger Mig. Co., of Mass. The Berger Manulacturing Cc Tri-State Culvert Mig. Cc 
Boston, Mass Roanoke. Virginia Memphis, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga 
The Berger Manulacturing Co. The Canton Culvert & SiloCo. The Wheat Culvert Co., Inc. 
Dallas, Texas Canton. Ohio Newport, Ky. 


I he Be reer Manulacturing Co. The Firman L Carswell Mig. Ce 
cksonville, Florida Kansas Ciry, Kan 


The eee Manufacturing Co. The Pedlar People Limited, 
Minneapolis Minn A si awa, \Jntario, Can sa 


Visit Booth ES-8 
at the Road Show 


0% e, AEG. U.S.PAT.OFF. ore. 


/ <TONCAN’> 


*e,0° COPPER *e,9° 
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blockades means only one thing—efficient 
dependable snow removal. For this pur- 
pose low-cost tractor power is helpful 

Fully enclosed weatherproof cabs are 
built on Allis-Chalmers Monarch 50 and 
75 tractors made by the Monarch Tract- 
ors Corporation, Springfield, Ill. These 
keep the operator warm under the most in- 
clement weather conditions. Full-vision 
glass panes offer maximum visibility. The 
cabs on both models are roomy, providing 
sufficient comfort for the operator. Special 
sasy-detachable self-cleaning ice and snow 
grousers make possible sure traction for 
snow removal and winter logging. The 
tracks with grousers cast integral can also 
be furnished. 


{ 


A JUNIOR SPREADER TO BE ATTA 
TRUCK 


A Practical Spreader for Use with 
Dump-Trucks 

A spreader which can be attached to 
any hoist dump-truck by fastening two 
hooks, one midway on each side of the 
body of the truck, and placing two hooks 
on the rear end of the truck body, has 
been developed by Frank C. Stolle, Presi- 
dent, Stolle Spreader Sales Co., 908 Vic- 
toria Building, St. Louis, Mo. The 
spreader has a chain driving device which 
nsures spreading the chips for the entire 
“4th of the distributing devie= To con- 
nect the chain driving device, we bolts 
which hold the hub caps to the rear truck 
wheels are removed, and holes are drilled 
in a plate furnished with the spreader to 
match the bolt holes on the hub cap. Th 
bolts are then replaced through the plat 
and a cone-shaped disc with the driving 
device is bolted to the plate. The spread- 
er has folding legs which support it at 


STOLLE SPREADER ATTACHED TO A MOTOR TRUCK SPREAD- 
ING TORPEDO GRAVEL TO A WIDTH OF 8 FEET 


HED TO A SMALL DUMP- 


the proper height when changing the 

spreader from one truck to another. The 

legs are detachable so that it is not neces- 

sary to carry them on the spreader unless 

it is intended 

quently 
When ready to spre ad 

body of the truck is and the 

gate released. This permits mater 

flow into the hoppe r of the s 

which contains agitators which 

kee ping the material ily churn 

to in even flow ibli 


to change the spreader fre- 


iggregate 


raised 


thoroug 


assure through adjust 


shutters which can be regulated to spread 
the required amount 
the 


rugated roller which revolves rapidly, giv- 


The material, after 


leaving hopper, drops upon a 


cor- 
ing a uniform spread 
ing of fine aggregate. 
W h« n spreading a 
heavy course or using 
the 
roller can be re.noved 
taking out eight 
stud bolts in the roller 
bracket and equally 
good results obtained 
without the use of the 
roller 
The hopper has 
shutters to control the 
dept ind width of 
the depth 
ranging from 3 pounds 
dry sand to 200 pounds of coars« 
the square yard, and thi 
inches to 8 feet. One or more 
shutters closed, permitting th 
filling of ruts in a road if desired. The 
spreading is effective whether the truck is 
driven forward or backward. The 
aggregate is not stopped or retarded be- 
cause of an occasional excessively larg: 
stone in the load, as the agitators kee 
such large pieces moving 


coarse aggregate, 


by 


. ORY 


gute to 
from 8 
can be 


flow of 


away irom the 


opening, permitting a steady flow ol 
rial until the load is spread, when thi 
remaining in the 
removed 

An organization that is 
Stolle spreader had in each crew 
teen laborers, one 
trucks, one oil distributor 
loade r The Sé 
mile to 1% miles of road per day 


04 


prece s hoy per c 


now 
foreman, two dur 


Fordson 


Irom 


ind a 
crews com] leted 
apply- 
ing gallons road oil per square yard 
ind sprea 

h ind | 

stone chips pe 

yard on a 

leet wide 
use ot the 


the nu 


ers has been r 


mbe! 


to four, the rest 

equipment ren 

the same, and the 

is completing 

four to five miles 

day. 

When spreading 

torpedo gravel, over a 

hot surface applica- 

tion of asphalt, the 

truck is backed over 
. . the job, spreading the 
gravel and then back- 
ing over it. 
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be eb 
which 


large 


ior spreader has recently 
d by the Stolle organization 
used for small as well as 
ind spreads sand 


width and to a de 


gravel or chips 
pth of 1% 


made in 6-, 7 


im he 8 
ders are 8 


ngths The 


the agitator, 


Junior sprea 
but 
ymntrolled by the driver 


and 
ler does 
the spreadin 


Ing 


from his 


steering wheel 





























THE AMERICAN SUMP PUMP WITH 
HOLLOW-SHAFT MOTOR AND FLOAT 
CONTROL 


A New Vertical Shaft Sewer 
Sump Pump 

new line sum] which 
mntrolled and built to meet unusual 
ments in service and stand up un- 
the 
The 
dif 


ol imps are 


been announced by 

Works, Aurora, Ill 

M.M.D pump 

ym other motor-driven f_ 
employs a hollow-shaft 1 
the old solid-shaft ty; 


tion makes | 


ist has 
in Well 


n Type sum] 


f high mot 
as the pum] 
is bolted 


; - } + 
hrough to a cas 


bolts to the moto 


in turn 


j f 
aiess Ol} 


distortion in the pit 
the pump and motor is not 
The pump shaft bearings consist 
of removable bushings. The pit plate is 
made of plate steel and is furnished either 
round or square. The pump may be had 
for all standard settings up to 17 feet in 
either single or duplex units. The units 
are furnished complete with float control 
switch, oiling device and motor for imme- 
diate installation 


cover, 
gnment ol 


ffected 
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ibli 
Winter 
helping t« 
highways 
snow-plow 
built in 
with the 
Choate 
ing C 
three 
er the 
which it 
the 
their 
and 
ments 

This entire 
easily 
Adams motor grader 
without drilling holes 
in the fran Neither 
the mold-t 1 


oar nor 


the scarifier need be 
removed, although th: 
scarier control is 
utilized to raise and 
lower the plow If the 
grader is not equipped 
with a 





THE PARK AROUND THE CITY LIBRARY AT LONG BEACH, 
CALIF., EQUIPPED WITH ART CONCRETE BENCHES 


Park Benches with Concrete Ends 
and Wood Slat Seats and Backs 

The question of a comfortable, attrac- 
tive and durable park bench faces most 
park superintendents. Iron and _ steel 
benches rust out in time, wooden benches 
are liable to rot, and all-concrete benches 
The Art Concrete 
Pasadena, Calif., de- 
benches made with 
concrete ends, and seats and backs made of 
finished 2 x 4’s set in slots in the con- 
crete and slightly curved to give a com- 
fortable seat. The wood is of the best 
grade, clear of knots and pitch. The 
slats beveled edges and rounded 
corners, and are preserved with three coats 
©; paint 

Over three hundred of the type of bench 
illustrated are in use in the city of Long 
Beach, Calif., along the main boulevards 
and in the city parks. The concrete ends 
are molded in a cast iron form on a large 
table, and the finished end, after setting, 
is pushed from the form by special equip- 
ment, similar to a die. The Art Concrete 
Works is in a position to deliver the ends 
complete in cities on the Pacific Coast and 
in the Southern States. In other parts of 
the country it sells the metal forms and 
equipment complete to cities, except in a 
few isolated territories where 
products companies are licensed to mak: 
the ends locally. 


are not comfortable. 
W orks, Inc., 


Ve lope d au 


has 
series of 


have 


concrete 


Graders Made Available for Heavy 
Snow-Plow Work 

The demand for snow removal from the 
public highways is increasing each year 
and everything possible is being done to 
increase the efficiency of snow-removal 
equipment. J. D. Adams & Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., has developed equipment for 
use with Adams motor graders Nos. 10 
and 11 which puts these graders to profit- 


scarine! on- 
trol, it may be 

nished wit! 

The upright frame, 

connects to the front end 

by two heavy notched plates 
over the two heavy castings that 
the scarifier shaft. Thess 
part of the grader, whether or not it is 
equipped with scarifier attachment \ 
he ivy U-bracket riveted to the 
cross-member of the frame bears ag 
the large 
of the 
plow 


castings ar¢ i 


bottom 
inst 
bolster casting in the front end 

grader and this braces the entire 
against the front that no 
strain is put on the upright. Th 
braces for the frame are readily attached 
to the grader frame by special castings 

The plow is of 3/16-inch sheet steel riv- 
eted to a well-braced heavy frame. The 
plow is hinged to the upright frame by 
two large drilled bolts. The plow can bi 
raised to have plenty of clearance in trans- 


load so 
top 


1929 


whe re 


Iront connect 
ire adjustable in 


telescope braces whi 


the 
val work 
luring the 


l Winter if 
use the 


grader without the 
proper can be disconnected 
moments by removing the few 

on which it 


hinges and 


Phe 


lift chains 


grade! 


Caterpillar Tractor Company 
Purchases Russell Grader 
Business 
Caterpillar Tractor 

l., has announced tipat 

negotiations with the Sf 
Manufacturing Co Minneapolis 
has acquired the busi- 
id facilities of the latter 


Russell 


whereby it 
company 
road-building 
1es will henceforth be manufactured by 
Road Machinery Division of the 

illar Tractor Co it the plant lor- 

occupied by the Russell Grader 
facturing Co at Minneapolis 
United 
handle 
Russell 


bined harvest- 


line of ma- 


dealers thro nout the 


ig! 
foreign countries will 


Caterpillar tractors 
ind Holt com 














THE J. D. ADAMS SNOW-PLOW EQUIPMENT FOR PATROL GRADERS 
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Two-Level Intersections } 


Relieve Traffic Congestion 


Smoothly flowing traffic—reasonable speed, with safety—was 
attained by the engineers of Lincoln Park Board, Chicago, at this 
difficult intersection. Three of the park boulevards merge into 
Lake Shore Drive at North Avenue. Formerly, intolerable conges- 
tion existed at this point. The two-level intersection and ingenious 
approaches now permit continuous movement of the heavy traffic 
—regardless of turns. 


The principle, modified to fit individual situations, can be 
applied to any intersection—even in closely built business districts. 


PORTLAND CEMENT Cfssociation- 


Concrete for Permanence CHICAGO 
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THE TRACKSON CRANE MOUNTED ON A McCORMICK- 
DEERING INDUSTRIAL TRACTOR 


A Ton-and-a-Half Tractor- 
Mounted Crane 

A crane with a capacity of 3,000 pounds 
and able 


machine 


to handle boxes, bales, castings, 
and other unwieldy 
weights, has been developed by the Track- 
son Co., 500 Clinton Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis., mounted on a MceCormick-Deering 
industrial tractor with either wheels or 
crawlers. This unit has a great many ad- 


parts, 


vantages over light overhead cranes which 
re not portable, in that it is not limited 
hy a track. The tractor takes it anywhere 

is needed, inside or outside of the yard 
The hoisting and frame of the 
crane are made of heavy 5-inch channel 
steel reinforced with steel bars It is 
equipped with heavy iron hooks which 
pick up the weight and hold it while the 
tractor is traveling. The crane is simple 
in design and operation, and only one man 
is required to both the 
nd the which results in a 
saving in 


arms 


operate tractor 
mn irke d 


crane, 
labor 


Two- and Three-Gallon Chemical 
Extinguishers 

The 2- and 3-gallon carbon tetrachloride 
pump extinguishers made by the C. J 
Cross Manufacturing Co., New York, dis- 
charge a voluminous stream of carbon te- 
trachloride for electric, gasoline and all 
hazardous fires. The accompanying illus- 


tration shows Mr. Cross 
delivering sev new 
“Bulldog” 2-gallon fire ex- 
tinguishers to James R 
Eldridge, Fire Chief, John- 
son City, N. Y 

This seven 
pumps for Endicott-John- 
son and the Johnson City 
Fire Department 


en 


delivery of 


idds ma- 
terially to their equipment 
of fire extinguishers 

The German police dogs 
shown in the pictur are 
two of the 
are used in 


police 


twelve 
the fir ind 
protection of the 
End 
cott-Johnson Co raised 
and trained under Chief 


Eldridge 


Joe Long Representing Etnyre 

Joe L. Long, well known in the 
machinery field from coast to coast, is 
representing E. D 
Ill in Chicago 
Ad ms 


WwW hich 


large factories of the 


Etnvre & Co 
with offices at 


Uregon 
999 Woat 
Street 


Cordes Made Manager of 
Advertising Department 
The American Steel & W 
South La Salle Street, Chicag 
nnounced the appointment of Wilm 
Cordes as Manager of the Advertising De- 
irtment. Since the ment of Mr 
responsibilities of the D 
rested on Mr. Cordes 
manner in which he has 
involved ustines 


retire 
\vers the 

nt have 
creditable 


adi ties 


Automatic Shut-Off Standpipes 
for Filling Sprinkling Carts 

Fortunately for the property owner, the 
old unsightly overhanging standpipe for 
filling sprinkling wagons is rapidly becom- 
ing a thing of the past. In residential dis- 
tricts they were particularly objected to 
by the property owners, whose front walks 
was rendered unsightly by that drip] ing 
device. The A. P. Smith Manufacturing 
Co., East Orange, N. J., developed its curb 
box with this 
for a time it univer- 
sally accepted It 


bronze hose valve to 


and 


meet 


situation, was 





aa ; 34 


CHIEF JAMES R. ELDRIDGE OF JOHNSON CITY, N. Y., 
WITH TWO OF HIS FAMOUS POLICE DOGS AND SEVEN 
PIRE EXTINGUISHERS 


NEW BULLDOG 2-GALLON 


found, however, tha 
driving sprinkling carts 
jected to ve 


tting down 


from their high perches 
ind then practically having 
down on their knees 
to couple the The 
A. P. Smith engineers then 
devised 
shut-off 


to go 


hose ° 


automa 


i ped i 
isi 


“a 
ails 


has me 
Satistact 
drive rs have 
the 


not have to 


irom wagons 


knees to 
nection 

A sic 
ling wagons 


at, the i 


from fill 


tomatic 

standpipe is to keep every 
Tom, Dick Harry 
from operating the regular 


and 
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fire-hydrants. In a great many cities con- 
tractors ure allowed to 
fire-hydrants to water for their 
work, and the result is that they use all 
kinds of wrenches the 
caps and damage 
that 
be used by regular fire 


use 


the regular 
secure 
on opening stems 
the nozzle these 
hydrants 
de- 
ment employees, 
the 
properly or because the 


in extent when the 
or water dey 


inoperative because wrenches 


hydrant 
through careless 


been broke n 


tion by contractors’ workmen and, of 


», not reported when broken 








TWO VIEWS OF THE A. P. SMITH 
AUTOMATIC SHUT-OFF STANDPIPE 
the automati 

On the last half 

hose, the 
water is had 

the 


hose, 


the spring 
i 5} 


ened and 
the same 


incoupling 


first 
the 
shut-off 


erating, 


way, in 
the 

and i perfect 
lost 
twisted or 
nd no leaks to take care ol! Even 
re important is the fact that it will stop 


released 
No 


ire ho 


time 1s in O} 


broken stems 


of the regular fire-hydrants and 
the cost of the 
in repairs which continually have 


egular hydrants that are 


my Save 


automatic 


County-City Supply Company to 
Represent Joslin 
The \ 1) Joslin Manufacturing (o., 
Mich has announced the ap- 


City Supply 


Brick Manufacturers Association 
Moves Philadelphia Office 


i hee: Eastern Paving Brick 
turers’ Association has } 
] f } 


il ¢ its othces to 
Building Philadelphia 
Perkins is Chief Engineer 


Manutac 
t Estate 

Wilham 
the Asso- 


the above adaress 














Margerum Is Most 
Economical Pavement 


The ever-increasing amount of traffic on American 
roads and streets in the past few years has greatly 
emphasized the importance of the cost of mainte- 
nance. Types of surface that were economical a few 
years ago are now too expensive to maintain. 





Margerum Asphaltic Limestone is a natural rock 
asphalt composed of practically pure limestone, every 
particle of which has been impregnated by nature 
with bitumen, and comparing almost identically with 
the famous Sicilian rock asphalt that for a hundred 
years has been known for its low cost of maintenance. 











Sicilian Rock Margerum 
Asphalt Rock Asphalt 







Ca CO, (limestone) 88.21% 93.79 to 91.48% 
Bitumen (asphalt) 8.92 5.00 to 7.86 
Other mineral matter 2.87 1.21 to 0.66 





Welcome to our exhibit, Booth 


S-E-H 15. Cleveland Road Show. 
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ALABAMA 
ASPHALTIC 
LIMESTONE 





Margerum Asphaltic Limestone is 
laid on any type of foundation that 
the ordinary asphalt pavement is laid 
on—hblack base, concrete, macadam, 
slag, gravel, or resurfacing old brick, 
macadam, concrete or asphalt when 
these have sufficient strength to carry 
the traffic. The photograph in this 
advertisement shows new Margerum 
Asphaltic Limestone pavement on Ala- 
bama State Highway in Walker County. 


No pavement can be built that is 
more pleasing in appearance, or with 
better riding qualities, more durable, 
or more economical in lifetime cost. 


Write our Engineering Depart- 
ment for specifications and data. 


BIRMINGHAM 
ALABAMA 
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THE NEW GENERAL ELECTRIC NOVALUX AIRPORT-FIELD LIGHTING PROJECTOR 


New Type of Floodlight Cuts 
Glare at Airports 
Circular lenses and 
used in searchlights and floodlights, ar 
entirely absent in a new type of airport 
floodlight shown by the General Electric 
Co., at the International Aeronautical Ex- 
position at Chicago last month 
The new light, developed by C. A. B 
Halvorson, designing engineer of the light- 
department of the company at Lynn, 
Mass., contains 14 high-power incandes« 
lamps, giving a total of approximately 
ee million beam candlepower The 
lamps are arranged in a row in front of 
six cylindrical mirrors that spread the light 


mirrors, ordinarily 


over the field without permitting it to 
rise high enough to interfere with the 
vision of pilots landing directly into thé 


beam of the powerful floodlight 

At a distance of a mile from the flood- 
light there is sufficient illumination so that 
1 newspaper can be read; and at 2,500 feet 
the average maximum airport distance, th 
illumination is sufficient so that landing 
pilots can quickly and accurately deter- 
mine the nature of the landing surfac: 
‘The plane-parabolic mirrors give the light 
1 spread of 160 degrees horizontally and 
only 3 degrees vertically; but, since th 
reflectors can be adjusted, it is an easy 
matter to keep all of the light below the 
line of vision of pilots. Among the ad- 
vantages of the new design are that a uni- 
form distribution of light is obtained, and 
a higher intensity of illumination per kilo- 
watt of input is secured. 


Flexible Rubber Traffic Markers 

Rubber traffic markers which can be in- 
stalled in conerete, macadam or _ brick 
pavements or in gravel or dirt roads, are 
in use in a large number of cities. Thess 
Sure-Stop markers made by the. Standard 
Traffic Marker Co., Wichita, always stand 
up in front of the motorist near the 
crosswalks, where he is bound to look. 
On gravel and dirt roads all that is nec- 
essary is to fill in a foundation of concrete 
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THE NEW BURNER FOR THE 
TOLEDO TORCH 


The new burner consists of a perforated 

und removable wick holder con 
eniently mounted on a collar on the torch 
d designed to maintain constant and 


mplete combustion of the fuel. It 


that a saving of over 50 per cent 


the fuel may be expected through 
ul of this burner and that there 


consumptior 


ictically no 


wick. While this 


new burner is so 
onstructed that it is not inter 
changeable with those supplied in 
the past without an adapter 
Toledo Pressed Steel Co. has 
led for taking car oO | 
t n d er which 1 
tached to the old torch and which 
is xplained d pli tes Suits 
) | n WW I t! ne \ t 


Hazen, Everett & Pirnie 


The well-known firm Hazen & 
Whipple civil engineers, and cor 
tants in water-supply engin 
problems, has changed its nami 
Hazen, Everett & Pirnie. The mé 
bers of the firm are Allen Ha 
Chester M. Everett, Malcolm Pin 
ind Lerov N. Babbitt. Off 3 

uintained at 25 West 43rd Sti 
New York City 


Calendars for American City 
Readers 


A FLEXIBLE RUBBER TRAFFIC MARKER SET The Galion Iron Works & M 


to hold up the marker 
In brick highways the remova 
bricks is generally all that is necessary 


Che marks are 


block 


to torm a 


constructed of a denss 

composition of rubber which cannot 
sorb water and will therefore not freeze 
Sleet and mud may stick to the marke 


but the first car that strikes them will 
these obstructions off 
the flexible 


character of the 


throw because ol 


markers 


A New Burner for Road Torches 


Dependability is the fundamental re- 


quisite of a torch which is to be used by 
contractors, highway departments iblic 
utilities, etc., for protecting work in prog- 
ress against accidents, at night The 
Toledo Pressed Steel Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
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McEverlast District Manager 


McEverlast, Inc 1110 Board of T 
Building, Los Angeles, Calif has 
1 that Lee 8S. Trainor has beer 


inted District Manager with o 
re Oil Bldg., Chicago. Mr. Trainer form- 
Manager of the Highways and Munic 


ipal Bureau of the Portland Cement Asso- 


tion, will have is his territory Ohio, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Illinois, Iowa, Wiscon- 
Nebraska, and 


sin, Michigan, Minnesota 
North and South Dakota 
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Road problems—dust prevention, general 
maintenance, ice removal, etc.,—need 
annoy you no longer. You can, with Dow- 
flake, keep motorists and taxpayers happy 
by providing better roads—economically. 


Dowflake, the roadman’s best friend, has 
wide reputation among reputable highway 
officials for dust prevention and gravel road 
maintenance. It is exceptionally effective 
in concrete curing, gravel road patching and 
ice removal. Itis so essential to economical 
road maintenance that it occupies a promi- 
nent place in hundreds of 1929 road 
budgets—it should be in yours. 


Send for free book “How to Maintain Roads”’ 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Midland, Michigan 


Branch Sales Offices: 
90 West St., New York City Second & Madison Sts., Saint Louis 


| DOWFLAKE 








CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
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